Through combining a knowledge of translation theory and application, the present 
book aims at holding a semantic comparison of four English translations attempted 
by Muhammad Marmaduke Pickthall, ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘All, Arthur J. Arberry and 
Muhammad Mahmud Ghali of Surat Ad-Dukhan (the Chapter of Smoke). As a 
theoretical framework, the book deals with several linguistic and cultural problems of 
translation, with special reference to Quran translation, and the principles that should 
be considered on translating the Qur'an. The core of the book is a comparison of sixty- 
eight lexical, syntactic and stylistic selections from Surat Ad-Dukhan. The comparison 
depends on various Qur’an interpretations and Arabic dictionaries to decide the 
precise meaning(s) of the selections. Then, a translation is suggested, and the four 
translations are judged: the correct ones are acknowledged and the mistaken shown, 
along with the reasons underlying the mistake(s). To reach the precise meaning in 
English and judge the translations compared accurately, many English dictionaries are 
utilized. The comparison shows that the best translation in terms of meaning 
precision and easiness of expression is that of Ghali, followed by Pickthall's, Arberry’s 
and ‘All’s respectively. 
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Introductory Note 


The present book was originally an M.A. thesis submitted to English 
Department, Faculty of Al-Alsun (Languages), Minia University, Minia, 
Egypt, in 2007. It aims at investigating the field of Qur’an translation 
through holding a semantic comparison of four English translations 
attempted by Mu/zammad Marmaduke Pickthall, ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘All, 
Arthur J. Arberry and Mu/zammad Ma/zmud Ghali of Surat Ad-Dukhan 
0 the Chapter of Smoke). The book is divided into three chapters, an 
introduction, and a conclusion. Chapter One deals with a number of the 
linguistic (lexical, syntactic, semantic and stylistic) and cultural problems 
that may arise during translation, with special reference to Qur’an 
translation. It has been found that the problems directly related to Qur’an 
translation are polysemy, semantic change, proper names, tenses — 
especially the use of the past tense in Arabic — word order, syntactic 
ambiguity, ellipsis, redundancy, extraposition and culture-bound words. In 
addition, there is an attempt to suggest some solutions to the problems 
investigated. Chapter Two tackles the principles of translating the Qur'an, 
mainly focusing on the team of translators, the techniques of conveying 
the content and the format of translation. In Chapter Three, a semantic 
comparison is held, with sixty-eight lexical, syntactic and stylistic 
selections. The comparison depends on a number of different-oriented 
Qur’an interpretations and Arabic dictionaries to decide the precise 
meaning(s) of the words and constructions selected. Then, a translation is 
suggested, and the four translations are judged: the correct ones are 
acknowledged and the mistaken shown, along with the reasons underlying 
the mistake(s). To reach the precise meaning in English, and in order to 
judge the translations under comparison accurately, a group of English 
dictionaries are relied on. Finally, the comparison shows that the best 
translation in terms of the precision of meaning and easiness of expression 
is that of Ghali, followed by Pickthall's, then that of Arberry and, lastly, 
that of ‘Alt. 
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Introduction 


0.1. The Necessity of Translation 

Having in mind that man is sociable by nature and the fact of the 
diversity of languages all over the world, translation seems a necessity. 
Language is the greatest means of communication among people, who 
naturally tend to get closer to one another through speech. Thus, they try 
to overcome the barrier of language among them through translation in 
any of its various forms, written or simultaneous. Translation has played a 
great role in all walks of life: politics, diplomacy, government 
administration, science, technology and religious activities. Out of this 
vital part in communication among different peoples, cultures and races 
through different ages, translation has always been there. 

0.2. The History of Translation 

The Egyptian Old Kingdom dating back to 3000 B.C. knew 
translation. Inscriptions in two languages were found in the area of the 
first cataract. Elephantine (Newmark, 1981: 5). In the third century B.C., 
the Old Testament was translated from Hebrew into Greek at the Great 
Library of Alexandria. Around the same period, Romans translated much 
of Greek culture, arts and mythology. Having conquered the Greek world, 
Arabs rendered many Greek works on science and philosophy into their 
language. In the 12 th century, the West came into contact with Arabs in 
Cordova, Spain, where Latin versions were made from Arabic versions of 
Greek philosophy and science in addition to original Arabic works on arts, 
philosophy and science, etc., thus furnishing the West with Greek and 
Arabic knowledge (Massoud, 1988: 1-2). 

0.3. The Role of Translation 

Translation has played a great role in the development of many 
languages and their literatures. Martin Luther’s translation of the Bible 
(1522) laid down the foundations of modern German. King James Bible 
(1611) had a similar impact on English that appeared later in English 
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literature (Newmark, 1981: 5). In addition, many other European 
languages were affected by Uanslation in general and by Bible Uanslations 
from Greek, Latin and Hebrew in particular. Many African languages 
such as Bantu, Yoruba and Xhosa developed thanks to the efforts exerted 
by missionaries and churchmen who established writing systems for the 
languages into which they wished to translate the Bible. In fact, these 
efforts were greatly influential in the promotion of written African 
literatures (McArthur, 1996: 961; Noss, 1998: 621-622). It is worth noting 
that Uanslation has always been a great factor in the building up of 
civilizations, cultures as well as the development of many languages and 
literatures around the world, and here lies the importance of Uanslation. 

Our modern age can be ttuly called, as Jumpett puts it, "the age of 
Uanslation" (as cited in Newmark, 1981: 5). Translation is everywhere: in 
business, international politics, cultural exchange, science, technology and 
international organizations such as the United Nations and European 
Union (Newmark, 1981: 5-6; Massoud, 1988: 1-2). Translation was a 
necessity in the past, a dire need at present and will be a more pressing 
need in the future. 


0.4. Translation in the Arab World 

In the past, Arabs rendered thousands of Greek works in nearly all 
fields into their language. Comparing the Arab world today with other 
European, Asian and American countries in the field of Uanslation, it is 
discovered that the Arab world lags behind all of them. According to The 
Arab Human Development Report issued by the UN in 2003, “the total 
number of books translated into Arabic yearly is no more than 330, or one 
fifth of those translated in a small county like Greece” (67). This fact 
means that Arabs are in a bad need of translation. In the first place, they 
are no longer producers of knowledge. As consumers of knowledge, they 
should sufficiently support translation and give it its due place, since it is 
the means through which they receive knowledge. In addition, Arabs need 
Uanslation to portray a ttue picture about their identity and culture, and 
here lies the importance of translating the Qur’an, the core of their 
majority's religion — Islam. 

0.5. The Reasons for Translating the Qur’an 

There are many reasons for Uanslating the Qur’an. According to the 
Islamic view, Islam is a universal religion, and Prophet Mu/iammad was 
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sent as a Messenger to the whole world, regardless of language, color, 
race, etc. Thus, Allah describes Prophet Mu/tammad, saying, 

*(Wama arsalnaka’ ilia ra/zmatan liPalameena/ It was only as a mercy that 
We sent you [Prophet] to all people.) (21:107) 2 The universality of the 
Islamic message has made Muslims responsible for translating the Qur’an 
into different languages to “the greatest part of the Muslim nation, to 
whom Arabic has become a foreign language” (Ghali, 2005: ix). In view 
of the importance of translating the Qur’an, many eminent scholars of 
Islam say that it is obligatory ( wdjib ). Among these scholars are Imam Al- 
Bukhary, Ibn //ajar, Ibn Taymya, ‘Abdul-‘Azeez Ibn Baz and Mu/zammad 
Ibn §ali/z Al-‘Uthaymeen (King Fahd Complex for Printing the Holy 
Qur’an [KFCPHQ], 2004). 

In the aftermath of September 11 th , 2001, many people all over the 
world tried to search for the true identity of Islam and Muslims through 
Qur’an translations, but they could not find but few translations mostly 
rendered by non-Muslims. This is why Qur’an translations into the 
different languages of the world are greatly required. 

0.6. The Importance of Translating the Qur’an into 

English 

If it is important to translate the Qur’an into different languages, the 
translation into English is more important. First of all, English, as 
considered by many, is the first language all over the world nowadays. It 
is held as a language of high esteem and prestige, being the official 
language of many politically influential countries such as the USA and the 
UK and the second language of many other significant countries as China, 
India, etc. English, besides, is known everywhere in the world as a foreign 
language, especially in Western Europe. Moreover, a great deal of the 
mass media is in English. This widespread of the English language gives 
any English translation of the Qur’an a chance to be more widely 
circulated than any other translation into another language. In the Preface 
of his translation titled The Holy Qur’an: Translation and Commentary, 
‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘Alt, in 1934, wrote “The English language, being 
widely spread, many people interested in Islam will get their ideas of the 
Qur’an from English translations” (xiii). If he were alive today, he would 
rewrite “most people...”. In view of the growing widespread of English, 
the need for correct English translations will be more pressing. 
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0.7. The Aims of the Study 

Against this background, this study takes some steps in the field of 
translating the Qur’an. It aims at holding a semantic comparison of four 
English translations of Surat Ad-Dukhan ( Chapter of Smoke) undertaken 
by ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘All, Mu/zammad Marmaduke Pickthall, Arthur J. 
Arberry and Mu/zammad Ma/zmud Ghali. The aim behind the comparison 
is to get out with a new translation of the sura (chapter) that is as correct 
as possible. The sura is chosen for no special reason, but as an example. 
The idea of the comparison can be applied to any other suras of the 
Qur’an. The study is divided into three chapters, an introduction and a 
conclusion. Chapter One deals with the problems that face the translator 
of any text in general and Qur’an translators in particular. Chapter Two 
tackles the principles that ought to be followed in translating the Qur’an, 
and the comparison comes in Chapter Three. 

0.8. The Four Translators under Study 

There have been more than forty Qur’an translations 3 into English. 
The differences among the translations owe to the differences in the 
translators' mother tongues, beliefs, backgrounds, attitudes toward the 
Qur’an and motivations behind translation. The four translations under 
study are those of Mu/zammad Marmaduke Pickthall, ‘Abdullah Yusuf 
‘Alt, Arthur J. Arberry and Mu/zammad Ma/zmud Ghali. 

0.8.1. William (Mu/zammad) Marmaduke Pickthall 
(1875-1936) 

William Marmaduke Pickthall was born in 1875 in London to an 
Anglican clergyman. He spent his early years in rural Suffolk and was 
contemporary to Winston Churchill at Harrow School. Pickthall traveled 
much in the Arab world and Turkey. In 1917, he declared his conversion 
to Islam, changing his name into Mu/zammad. His conversion to Islam 
came at the time of the collapse of the Caliphate in Turkey. However, he 
had a great support for the idea of the Islamic Caliphate. In 1920, he 
traveled to India to work as editor of Bombay Chronicle. There, he was 
invited to deliver Friday sermons as well as a group of lectures on the 
cultural aspects of Islam. Pickthall was given support and help by the 
Nizam Mir Osman ‘Alt Khan, the governor of Hyderabad, the then chief 
cultural center of India. In 1925, he accepted an offer to work as a school 
headmaster. And in 1927, he was appointed editor of Islamic Culture, a 
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quarterly journal published under the auspices of the Nizam. Then, 
Pickthall was assigned more important functions of State (Hadhrami, 
2006). 

Since his conversion to Islam, Pickthall, who was fluent in English, 
French, Arabic, Latin, and Turkish, and who had studied Italian, German, 
and Spanish (Stratton, 2004: 81), was concerned with translating the 
Qur’an into English since he considered it the key to make English- 
speaking Muslims know their religion intimately. Even in his lectures, he 
rejected the then available translations and offered his own. In 1928, 
Pickthall took a two-year grant of leave from the Nizam of Hyderabad to 
devote all his efforts toward the translation of the Qur’an. While working 
on his translation, Pickthall consulted many scholars in Europe and 
traveled to Egypt in 1929 to get the approval of Al-Azhar scholars. He 
stayed in Egypt for three months and had the support of Sheikh Rasheed 
Rid/a. In 1930, Pickthall's translation, titled The Meaning of the Glorious 
Qur’an, was published by A. A. Knop, New York (Hadhrami, 2006; 
"Marmaduke," 2006 ). It has gone through not less than 27 editions so 
far (Kidawi, 2006). In the Foreword of his translation, Pickthall shows his 
great admiration for the Qur’an, saying. 

The Qur’an cannot be translated.... The book is here rendered almost 
literally and every effort has been made to choose befitting language. But 
the result is not the Glorious Qur'an, that inimitable symphony, the very 
sounds of which move men to tears and ecstasy. It is only an attempt to 
present the meaning of the Qur’an-and perad venture something of its 
charm in English. It can never take the place of the Qur'an in Arabic, nor 
is it meant to do so. (1981: i) 

The Meaning of the Glorious Qur’an is supplemented with an 
introduction about Prophet Mu/tammad's life. In addition, it sheds the light 
on the Qur’an, its revelation, recording and the arrangement of its suras. 
The translation provides very short explanatory notes. Being rendered by a 
native speaker of English, Pickthall’s translation has a language so elegant 
that it has become "a classic of accuracy and enlightenment" (Ghali, 2005: 
xi), and this makes it a first-rate translation approved of by most Muslims. 
However, it is not void of the "Biblical English that tends to be a 
stumbling block for an average reader" (Kidawi, 2006). 

0.8.2. ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘Ali (1872-1953) 

‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘Alt may be the most renowned translator of the 
Qur’an. He was born in 1872 in a humble Bohri family in Surat, India. 
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Then, he received his education in Bombay. Later, he was sent on a 
government scholarship to complete his studies at Cambridge University. 
On returning to India, Alt worked as a member of the Indian Civil 
Service in many provinces for a short time. But he had an influential 
impact on the political and educational fields in India and represented his 
country at national and international gatherings. Finally, he resigned and 
left for London, where he lived for the rest of his life. ‘Alt achieved 
almost everything in terms of respect and position. However during the 
last days of his life, he got mentally sick and was seen walking in the 
streets of London in worn clothes, with no aim or abode. On December 
10 th , 1953, ‘All died as a result of a heart attack at the age of 81. Then, he 
was buried in the Islamic Cemetery Brookwood, Surrey, near Working, 
where Pickthall had been buried sixteen years before. Thus, the two great 
translators of the Qur’an finally shared the same place. After his death, 
‘All was awarded the title of Khan Bahadur, an award the British 
government conferred upon Muslims for an act of public service 
(Bangash, 2002). 

‘All was a man of vast experience in almost all spheres of life. He was 
deeply read in Western culture, as he admits in the Preface of his 
translation, saying, “I have explored Western land. Western manners, and 
the depths of Western thought and learning, to an extent that has rarely 
fallen to the lot of an Eastern mortal" (1403 A.H.: iii). However, he never 
lost touch with his Eastern heritage (‘All, 1403 A.H.: iii). Thus, ‘All 
wanted to make use of such experience to strengthen the faith of his 
fellow English-speaking Muslims through presenting the Qur’an in "a 
fitting garb of English" (1403 A.H.: iii), especially he expressed his 
dissatisfaction over the available English translations at his own time due 
to either their weak language or being not supplemented with notes (1403 
A.H.: xiii). 

To prepare himself for translating the Qur’an, ‘All collected books, 
took notes, visited many places and met so many people to talk about the 
Qur’an and its meanings. He did all of this to reproduce the meanings of 
the Qur’an and its “nobility... its grandeur, and its sweet” (1403 A.H.: iii) 
in English. Then, in the city of Lahore, in 1934, ‘All began producing the 
first part of his translation titled The Holy Qur’an: Translation and 
Commentary, intending to produce a part at intervals of not more than 
three months. Thus, the whole work was completed in three years: from 
1934 to 1937 (‘All, 1403 A.H.: vi). 

‘All's translation came as a monumental translation as well as a deeply 
scholarly work that has passed through at least thirty-five editions up till 
now (Kidawi, 2006). The most distinguishing feature of this translation is 
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that the text and the English translation are arranged in parallel columns, 
with many profound footnotes as a commentary. Moreover, a summary at 
the beginning of each sura is given, with a complete analytical index and 
fourteen appendixes at the end of some suras in the form of scholarly 
essays dealing with specific themes referred to in these suras. 

‘Alt's voluminous translation is perhaps the most popular and widely 
circulated translation of the Qur’an all over the world. This may be due to 
the fact that it is couched in chaste English, with a choice of words that is 
close to the original and scholarly notes (Meeran, 2007). Besides, the 
language ‘Alt uses in his translation reflects that he has an excellent 
command of English (Ghali, personal communication, March 27 th , 2004). 
However, it is seen that some of his notes on heaven, hell and angels 
reflect his Sufism and overemphasis on spiritual matters and are blended 
with the “pseudo-rationalist spirit of his times” (Kidawi, 2004). 

0.8.3. Arthur J. Arberry (1905-1969) 

Arthur J. Arberry was born in 1905 at Buckland, Portsmouth, England. 
He received his education at Pembroke College, Cambridge. In 1944, he 
was appointed to the chair of the Persian language at London University. 
In 1946, he became Professor of Arabic and Head of the Near and Middle 
East Department. In 1947, Arberry returned to Pembroke College as Sir 
Thomas Adam’s Professor of Arabic, a position that he held for the rest of 
his life, which extended to 1969. Arberry was a prolific writer, publishing 
over sixty works on various topics in Arabic and Persian (Arberry, 1983: 
viii). 

Arberry considered the arrangement of the Qur’an suras "random and 
bizarre" (1983: xi). The reason behind this view may be that he was not 
sure that the Qur’an was the last divine message sent through Prophet 
Mu/tammad. In fact, Arberry admired the Qur’an as a literary masterpiece 
authored by Prophet Mu/tammad, something like the masterpieces that 
came from the pens of Shakespeare and Voltaire. This view is given 
through many passages of his The Holy Koran: An Introduction with 
Selections. For instance, he speaks about the Qur’an, saying. 

The literatures and fine arts of all the Muslim peoples spring from this 
fountainhead [the Qur'an]; the majestically flowering river is joined here 
and there by tributaries running into it from neighbouring civilisations, but 
it remains to this day the same river as that which welled up thirteen and a 
half centuries ago in the city land of Arabia.... It is among the greatest 
monuments of mankind. (2004: 12) 
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The Qur’an is described here as a literary source of all Islamic fine arts 
and as part of the greatest achievements of mankind. In addition, Arberry, 
showing his doubts over the divine source of the Qur’an, compares his 
attitude towards the Qur’an with that of Muslims, saying, "...whereas the 
faithful claim the source of the Prophet's inspiration to be divine, ... I 
confess myself unable to say what might have been its source, and am 
equally content not to guess at it" (2004: 1 1). 

Arberry (2004) thought that the main reason behind the failure of the 
previous Qur’an translations to gain any attention in the West was that 
they did not do justice to "the splendid language of the Qur’an, its rhetoric 
and its astonishing rhythm" (7). Thus, he endeavored to produce a 
translation that could reflect all these elements. The translation came 
under the title The Koran Interpreted and was published in 1955. In this 
translation, Arberry did his utmost to demonstrate the rhythmic qualities 
of the Arabic text along with its “dramatic impact and most moving 
beauty” (1983: xii). However, the translation came free from any 
explanatory notes, with varied indentions of the lines. 

Though Arberry declares in the Introduction of his translation that he 
tried to avoid the Biblical language and style favored by some of his 
predecessors (1983: xii), the language he uses is apparently affected by 
Biblical English in many aspects. Arberry's translation has gone through 
at least twelve editions so far (Kidawi, 2006) and is sometimes seen as 
“the most superior English translation” ("The Qur’an," 1986, Vol. 9: 867). 
But this may be due to its artistic beauty rather than its accuracy or 
faithfulness to the original. 

0.8.4. Mu/tammad Ma/tmud Ghali (1920-...) 

Mu/; am mad Ma/zmud Ghali was born at a small village in Damietta 
Governorate, Egypt, on September 23 ld , 1920 to an Azharian teacher. He 
memorized the Qur’an at a very early age. In 1936, he joined English 
Department, Faculty of Arts, Fu’ad 1 st University (Cairo University now). 
In 1940, Ghali graduated with a B. A. in English. From 1941 to 1955, he 
worked as a teacher of English at a group of different schools in Suhag, 
Damietta, Cairo and Aswan Governorates. In 1952, Ghali was sent on a 
scholarship to complete his studies at Exeter University, England, where 
he obtained a diploma in the English Language and Phonetics. Then, he 
was sent on another scholarship to the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, USA, where he received an M. A. in English Linguistics in 1957 
and a Ph. D. in English and Linguistics in 1960. On returning to Egypt, 
Ghali was appointed as Lecturer in Teachers’ College, Cairo. 
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In 1961, Ghali left for Saudi Arabia to work as the Head of English 
Department, King Sa‘ud University, R i vat/, from 1961 to 1964. Having 
returned to Egypt, Ghali was appointed as the Head of the Department of 
European Languages, Faculty of the Arabic Language, Al-Azhar 
University in 1965. That department was the beginning of the Institute of 
Languages and Translation founded in 1966 and headed by Ghali himself. 
Just one year later, that institute turned into the Faculty of Languages and 
Translation, with Ghali as its Dean until 1972. Again, he traveled to Saudi 
Arabia to work, this time at King ‘Abdul-‘Azeez University, Jeddah, as 
the Head of English Department from 1972 to 1990. Then, he came back 
to Egypt for just one year, after which he left for Saudi Arabia as the 
Consultant of the English Language, Faculty of Female Students, Jeddah. 
Since 1994, he has been living in Egypt, devoting all his efforts to the 
service of Islam. 

While working at King ‘Abdul- ‘Azeez University, Ghali, along with 
a committee of another twelve professors, was assigned to revise the most 
prominent translations of the Qur’an into English. The aim intended was 
to get out with a new and correct translation as possible. To be completed, 
the work took fifteen years, after which the committee produced its 
translation which was taken to be revised at Umul-Qura University, 
Mecca. But the translation did not see light. Having returned to Egypt in 
1994, Ghali, relying on the experience he gained while working on the 
revision of the prominent Qur’an translations into English in Saudi 
Arabia, began working on his own translation. 

Ghali’ s translation took three years to be completed, from 1994 to 
1997. It came under the title Towards Understanding the Ever-Glorious 
Qur’an and was published by Dar An-Nashr Liljami ‘at, Cairo. Until now, 
the translation has passed through four editions, that of 1997 and another 
three ones in 1998, 2003 and 2005. In all the four editions, the original 
Arabic Qur’an has been incorporated along with the translation since — as 
Ghali believes — "no translation can ever be a substitute for Divine 
Revelation, with all its truth and glory” (2005: xiv). Ghali sees that what 
distinguishes his translation is that it is the first translation to follow a 
method of differentiating among synonyms and “tries to clear some of the 
vague wording of previous translations,” regarding “the glorious and 
elaborate morphological and syntactic system of the Arabic of the Qur’an” 
(2005: xiv). 
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Notes 


1 Qur'anic verses are cited with their calligraphy from Al-Maddena An-Nabawya 
MuSnaf for Digital Publication developed by King Fahd Complex for Printing the 
Holy Qur'an. Detailed information about this program and downloads are available 
at http://www.qurancomplex.com/defination. asp?SecOrder=15&SubSecOrder=l. 
The transliteration represents the reading of Haf§ Ibn ‘A§im, the most widely- 
circulated and well-known method of reading all over the Islamic world. 

2 For more clarification, the translations of the Qur'anic verses are cited from 
M.A.S. Abdel //aleem’s The Qur'an. However, this does not mean that the author 
totally approves of them. In such citations, the bold number represents the sura 
number and the non-bold one represents the verse number. 

3 Among the most famous Qur'an translations are: The Alcoran of Mohamet 
Translated out ofArabique Into French, by the Sieur Du Ryer... And Englished, for 
the Satisfaction of AH That Desire to Look Into the Turkish Vanities by Alexander 
Ross (1649); The Koran Commonly Called the Al Koran of Mohammed by George 
Sale (1734); The Koran by E. A. Palmer (1880); The Holy Qur’an by Mu/tammad 
‘Abdul-Z/akeem Khan (1905); The Qur’an Translated Into English From the 
Original Arabic by Mirza Abul Far/1 (1912); The Meaning of the Glorious Qur’an 
by Mu/iammad Marmaduke Pickthall (1930); The Holy Qur’an: Translation and 
Commentary by ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘All (1934); The Qur’an Translated With a 
Critical Rearrangement of the Surds by Richard Bell (1937); The Koran 
Interpreted by Arthur J. Arberry (1955); The Koran by N. J. Dawood (1956); The 
Message of the Qur’an by Mu/iammad Asad (1980); The Koran: The First 
American Version by T. B. Irving (1980); The Qur’an: The Fined Scripture by 
Rashad Khalifa (1981); The Bounteous Koran: A Translation of Meaning and 
Commentary by M. M. Khatib (1986) (Kidawi, 2004; Kidawi, 2006; Al- 
‘Ashmawy, 2006: 24-29), Towards Understanding the Ever-Glorious Quran by 
Mu/iammad Ma/imud Ghall (1997) and The Qur’an by M.A.S. Abdel F/aleem 
(2004). 



Chapter One 


Translation: 

Some Problems and Suggested 
Solutions 


1.1. Introduction 

This chapter attempts to shed the light on the linguistic and cultural 
problems of translation in general. Then, an attempt will be made to 
determine to what extent these problems are related to the translation of 
the Qur’an, with the aim of finding working solutions to the many 
problems encountered in translating it with the maximum degree of 
accuracy. 

Translation is the process consisting in "reproducing in the receptor 
language the closest natural equivalent of the source-language message, 
first in meaning and secondly in style" (Nida & Taber, 1969: 12). It is a 
complicated process beset by many problems and difficulties. These 
problems may have been the main reason that made many people through 
ages reluctant to carry out translation. However, because of the great 
importance of translation in the development of peoples and building 
civilizations, it has been practiced all over ages. Even, it was encouraged 
by many patrons all over the globe. In particular, many Arab kings and 
sultans paid much attention and money to great translators for their 
endeavors to translate the great heritage of the Greeks and Romans into 
Arabic. 

Since it is a process of constant search for the transfer of a message 
from the Source Language (SL) into the Target Language (TL), translation 
is often accompanied by many problems and difficulties that may be a 
result of the differences in both languages or differences in the cultures 
represented by them. 
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1.2 Linguistic Problems 

Since "no two languages are identical, either in the meanings given to 
corresponding symbols or in the ways in which such symbols are arranged 
in phrases and sentences" (Nida, 2000: 126), translation, which aims at 
conveying a message from the SL into the TL, is often accompanied by 
many linguistic problems: lexical, syntactic, semantic and stylistic. 

1.2.1. Lexical Problems 

1.2.1. 1. The Absence of Direct TL Counterparts 

The first lexical problem any translator faces is to have many 
vocabularies in the SL with no direct counterparts in the TL. In this case, 
the SL word meaning can be conveyed relying on another TL word having 
the same function. For example, in languages where snow is not a known 
phenomenon, translating the phrase "white as snow" poses a problem. But 
this problem can be solved depending on another expression having the 
same function like "white as cotton", provided that cotton is known to 
express the meaning of whiteness in these languages (Nida, 1959: 29-30). 
Other times, however, the SL word has neither a direct counterpart nor 
another word of a similar function in the TL. Then, the translator can rely 
on paraphrase. For instance, in translating os- _>jL hurin ‘eenin included 
in the Qur’anic verse: 

i. t/S *21'a£==) 

{Kathalika wazawwajnahum bi/iurin ‘eenin / so it will be. We shall wed 
them to maidens with large, dark eyes.) (44:54) into English, a paraphrase 
like extremely beautiful females of bright complexion and lovely eyes can 
do. If there is no possibility to paraphrase, then transliteration is the last 
resort; and this is what happened in Arabic with many inventions such as 
telephone (transliterated as j44), radio (transliterated as jjj! j) and 
television (transliterated as ooijs^). 

1.2.1.2, The Different Function of the TL Counterpart 

A direct TL counterpart for an SL word may exist, but with a different 
function. This may also cause a problem for the inexperienced translator, 
who may be misled and then misleads his/her receptors. As Nida suggests, 
heart in Greek should be translated as abdomen in Conob, a Mayan 
language of Guatemala, and as liver in the Kabba-Laka language of 
Equatorial Africa (1959: 30). This does not mean that Conob and Kabba- 
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Laka have no similar words for the Greek heart. Rather, it means that the 
function of heart in Greek is carried out by abdomen in Conob and by 
liver in Kabba-Laka. 

1.2.1.3. Words With Opposite Meanings 

Words with opposite meanings pose a problem in translation, 
especially when translated from or into Arabic. For instance, anyone 
aiming at translating the Qur’anic verse: 

K pjj c u ii 1 W J \j / 

-i'Wal-mutallaqatu yatarabba^na bi’anfusihinna thalathata quru’in/ 
Divorced women must wait for three monthly periods before remarrying) 
(2:228) may find himself/herself in a serious problem to know that «■ 
qur’ may mean purity or menstrual period (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 1: 477; 
Al-Fayruz’abady, 1406 A.H.). Fle/she will not be able to convey both 
meanings as they are opposite and, if included together in the translation, 
would distort the meaning of the whole verse. As a solution, the translator 
can choose only the closest meaning to the context and leave the other. 

1.2.1.4, Eponyms 

Eponyms can cause a lexical problem in translation. An eponym is 
"any word that is identical with or derived from a proper name which 
gives it a related sense" (Newmark, 1995: 198). Sometimes, the proper 
name is no longer felt as in, for instance, diesel and boycott. Nobody now 
is concerned with the people who were behind the invention of the diesel 
engine or initiating the policy of boycotting goods, and so many people are 
unaware of the etymological origins of these words. In this case, the 
eponymy is not taken into consideration in translation. It is also not 
important to be explained. Boycott , for example, may be translated into 
Arabic as a*LUu muqdta'a iqti^adya, without any mention of 

Charles Boycott (1832-1897), who was the first to adopt the policy of 
refusing to buy a product or taking part in any activity as a way of 
expressing disapproval. 

1.2.1.4.1, Eponyms Derived From Persons' Names 

If the proper name is related to the eponym, problems arise in 
translation. In transliterating eponyms derived from persons' names, the 
problem is whether the transliterated word will be understood (Newmark, 
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1995: 199). In fact, this depends on the TL receptors' awareness of the 
eponym and its origins. If the eponym is known, the transliterated eponym 
is greatly likely to be understood. For example, translating the Arabic 
phrase G.i«a-»ll jll ar-risdla Al-Muhammadya as the Muhammadan 
message is likely to be understood by nearly all English-speaking 
receptors since most of them read, or at least heard, about Prophet 
Mu/zammad. 

But if the TL receptors are unaware of the origin of the eponym, they 
are unlikely to understand it when transliterated into their language. For 
example, the Arabic phrase Ljltdl cjIjIjSII al-qarardt Al- Anttarya is 
ambiguous for most Arabs. They are unlikely to understand it, maybe 
because of their ignorance of its derivation. In fact, most Arabs do not 
know that L jix. Anttarya here refers to the Pre-Islamic poet ‘Anttara Ibn 
Shaddad (525- 615 A. D.), who was extremely brave and whose bravery 
often made him reckless and quick in taking risky decisions. Moreover, 
nearly all English-speaking people know very little about Anttara and his 
recklessness. Therefore, translating Ljiidl cjI jl jail al-qarardt Al- Anttarya 
as Antteric decisions will be undoubtedly vague for English-speaking 
receptors. Here, only the sense behind Ljik. Al- Anttarya or a similar 
eponym of the same (or at least similar) features can be understood in 
English. Hence, LjUdl cjI jl jail al-qarardt Al- Anttarya can be translated as 
reckless decisions. In addition, Ljiic. Anttarya can be translated as an 
eponym as Don Quixotic since Don Quixote was similar to Anttara in 
being reckless (El- Gamal, personal communication, October 16 th , 2006). 

I.2.I.4.2. Geographical Terms Used as Eponyms 

Geographical terms can be used as eponyms when they have apparent 
connotations (Newmark, 1995: 200). The Pentagon , for instance, has clear 
connotations to the US military headquarters, where all American defense 
affairs are run. Translating the geographical eponym also depends on the 
TL receptors' awareness. If they are aware of it, it can be transliterated. 
Since most Arabs know that The Pentagon is the headquarters of the 
American Department of Defense, it can be transliterated into Arabic as 
jj^liull If the TL receptors are not aware of the geographical eponym, it 
can be transliterated and explained in a footnote, or its sense can be 
directly translated regardless of the eponym altogether. Supposing that The 
Pentagon is not well known in the Arab world, it can be translated as » j' jj 

jAi\ ^-lijill Wazdrat Ad-Difd ' AI-Amreekya. 
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I.2.I.4.3. Objects Used as Eponyms 

The same procedure can be applied to objects used as eponyms. In most 
cases, these objects are trademarks. When the object is well known to the 
TL receptors, it can be transliterated. Otherwise, it can be translated by a 
short explanatory term, which is often a hard task to carry out (Newmark, 
1995: 200). For example, Walkman is well known in many parts of the 
Arab world as a small cassette player and, thus, can be transliterated into 
Arabic as <j ^ jj wukman. But Hoover is hardly known to some Arabs as a 
vacuum cleaner. Therefore, it cannot be transliterated into Arabic. Instead, 
in order for it to be understood, it should be translated by a descriptive 
term such as maknasa kahruba ’iya. 

1.2.1.5, Acronyms 

Acronyms pose another lexical problem in translation. Newmark 
defines acronyms as "the initial letters of words that form a group of words 
used (vertiginously) for denoting an object, institution or procedure" 
(1995: 200). Generally, they are created for brevity. AIDS , for instance, 
stands for "Acquired Immune Deficiency Syndrome" ( Cambridge 
International Dictionary of English [CIDE], 1995) and MENA stands for 
Middle East News Agency. The difficulty resulting from the acronyms lies 
in the fact that some acronyms are not common and sometimes are 
invented, as what happens in academic papers. Moreover, some acronyms 
are not precise, including more than one letter for one word or including a 
preposition. Therefore, they are difficult to be guessed. UNSCOM , for 
example, stands for United Nations Special Commission. COM in this 
acronym stands for Commission that is represented by three letters, not 
only one as in the three previous words. In the acronym radar, besides, ra 
stand for radio, d for detection, a for and, and r for ranging. It is clear that 
the conjunction and is represented by a letter in this acronym, and this 
cannot be easily guessed. Such acronyms are very difficult for any 
translator not completely aware of them. Therefore, a translator should not 
depend on his/her guessing in translating acronyms; this may lead to 
serious mistakes. Instead, he/she should consult specialized dictionaries to 
get the precise meaning. 

In translation, the acronym may be transliterated if it is well known in 
the TL. Thus, AIDS could be transliterated into Arabic as eidz\ it is 
well known by many Arabic-speaking people. An acronym can also be 
translated if there is a standard equivalent in the TL. Therefore, AIDS can 
be translated into Arabic as j* marcid naq? al-mana‘a 
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al-muktasab. This is the standard equivalent in Arabic. But if the acronym 
is not common in the TL, it can be explicated (Massoud, 1988: 23). Thus, 
MENA can be explicated in Arabic as jV! Aul j Wakdlat Anbd’ 
Ash-Sharq AI-Awsat. It cannot be transliterated as since there is no 
standard equivalent for it in Arabic. 

In translating acronyms for international institutions and companies, it 
is better, as Newmark suggests, to transliterate them, especially when they 
get internationalisms (1995: 148). Therefore, UNESCO and FA O, for 
example, are always transliterated into Arabic as j4' Al-Yunisku and 
jlill Al-Fdw respectively. However, if the TL receptors are expected to be 
less educated, these acronyms should be explicated. UNESCO ( United 
Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization ) should be 
translated as kalSHj fJ Ulj LjjjII LJii* Munaththamat Al-Umam 

Al-Muttahida lit-Tarbiya wa Al-‘Ulum wa Ath-Thaqdfa and FAO ( Food 
and Agriculture Organization) should be translated as kcl jjll j Lic-V' LJii* 
Munaththamat Al-Aghthiya wa Az-Zird ‘a. 

I.2.I.6. Proper Names 

Sometimes, proper names are a source of lexical problems in 
translation. They may refer to people's names, names of objects or 
geographical names. 

I.2.I.6.I. People's Names 

Unless people's names have standard translations, they should be 
transliterated (Newmark, 1981: 70). Thus, an Arabic name like should 
be transliterated in English as H usdm; and the rules of transliteration 
should be strictly followed. Therefore, should be transliterated as 
H a san, not as H assan, which is nearer to However, names of 

historical figures, together with their titles, often have standard translations 
(Newmark, 1981: 70). So, §aldh Ad-Deen Al-Ayuby , the 

Muslim leader of the //etteen Battle in 1187 A.D., should be translated 
into English as Saladin. Aristotle and Ptolemy /, moreover, should be 
translated into Arabic as J Aristu and J jVI <_>* IL? Batlaymus Al- 
Awwal respectively. 

However, in works of literature such as plays, novels, short stories, 
children's stories, etc., people's names may have connotations and 
undertones. If so, they should be translated into TL names reproducing 
their connotations in the SL. For instance, in William Congreve's The Way 
of the World , a Restoration comedy, all characters' names are full of 
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connotations. Each character's name expresses its role and traits in the 
play. Lady Wishfort, for instance, is a woman aspiring to impose her 
control over everybody. Therefore, Wishfort can be translated into Arabic 
as Harbya or j : — Intydr. Such Arabic names are generally felt to 
express power and have an equivalent function to Wishfort in English. 
Similarly, Waitwell, who always waits for something to come, can be 
translated into Arabic as §dbir or i_s §abry, which really express 
the meaning of patience. However, when people's names express national 
qualities, they should be kept unchanged (Newmark, 1995: 200). 
Therefore, As-Sindbdd was translated into English as Sinbad since it 
expresses a national quality, especially it has some connotations referring 
to Bildd As-Sind (India). 

As to people's names used in a historical religious context such as 
Biblical or Qur’anic names, they should be translated, especially when 
they have standard translations. Biblical names, including the names of 
apostles and saints, have standard translations into most languages. Peter , 
Paul and Mathew , for example, are always translated into Arabic as u- 
Butrus, l)A ji Bulas and Matt a respectively. Moreover, Qur’anic names, 

including the names of Messengers, Prophets and other important figures, 
have standard translations into some languages. For instance, jj) 
Ibrdheem, Ismd'eel, and Sulayman can be translated into 

English as Abraham, Ishmael and Solomon respectively. Nevertheless, 
some Qur’an translators insist on transliterating Qur’anic names with their 
Arabic pronunciation, attempting not to imitate the Biblical language. 
Thus, as a solution, these names can be translated, while the transliteration 
can be glossed in footnotes, where the connotations of a name can be 
explained too. for example, can be translated as Ishmael and 

transliterated in a footnote as Ismaeel. It can also be explained in the 
footnote that Ismaeel is a Hebrew name meaning "’Allah hears" 

(Ghali, 2003: 16). 

1.2.1.6.2, Names of Objects 

Names of objects as proper names are trademarks or brand names 
(Newmark, 1981: 72). These names should be transliterated in the TL. If 
they are unlikely to be understood, a classifier should be added to explain 
or describe the function of the proper name (Newmark, 1995: 216). 
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I.2.I.6.3. Geographical Names 

Geographical names are those of regions, countries, cities, towns, 
provinces, governorates, mountains, hills, oceans, seas, rivers, streets, etc. 
Sometimes, there is a standard translation of a given geographical name. 
« jAlill AI-Qdhira, for example, is Cairo in any atlas. Though Cairo may be 
not a precise translation, it should be followed as long as it is a standard 
one. If the standard translation is unlikely to be understood by less 
educated TL receptors, a classifier can be added to explicate more and 
more. The standard translation for Thames into Arabic, for instance, is 
At-Taymz. When it is not expected to be understood, a classifier such 
as j^Nahr should be attached, making it Nahr At-Taymz. If there 

is no standard translation of a given geographical name, exact 
transliteration should be followed. But classifiers can be easily translated, 
not transliterated. Therefore, >- jLi can be rendered as Al- 

Man§urya Street , not Shari Al-Man§urya. 

It is usually thought that most geographical names are arbitrary. In fact, 
this view is totally untrue. Many geographical names have implied 
connotations related to their origins. Standard translations are often far 
away from implying these connotations. The Palestinian city Al- 
Quds , for instance, is always translated in any English atlas as Jerusalem. 
This translation does not do justice to the various connotations implied in 
Al-Quds referring to holiness and blessing. If an authoritative text 
(e.g. a sacred text, novel, play, etc.) contains a geographical name having a 
standard translation and implied connotations at the same time, the 
standard translation can be included in the text, while the connotations can 
be explicated in a footnote. If « jaUII AI-Qdhira. for instance, occurs in an 
authoritative text, it can be translated as Cairo inside the text and 
explicated in a footnote as follows: « J^l AI-Qdhira, which literally means 
the defeating city , is the capital of Egypt. It was called according to the 
wish of its founder, Al-Mu‘iz Lideen-Ellah Al-Fatimy, who wanted it to 
defeat and beat all other cities and kingdoms. 

A translator should be aware that some geographical names change 
with the passage of time. For example, the names of many South African 
cities were changed after the end of Western Colonialism. Also, Zaire has 
recently become Congo. Hence, a translator is advised to keep in touch 
with the latest updates, regularly consulting the latest atlases and 
encyclopedias. 
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I.2.I.7. Abbreviations 

Abbreviations are shortened forms of words, terms or expressions, 
usually employing their initial letters. For example. Wash stands for the 
American State Washington , B. B. C. stands for the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and R. S. V. P. stands for respondez s'il vous plait. An 
abbreviation may be written in capital or small letters, thus leading to 
different meanings. For example, bk stands for bank , while BK stands for 
the chemical substance berkelium (Al-BaTabky, 2000a: 1195). Similarly, 
pi stands for plural, while PL stands for partial loss or private line (Al- 
BaTabky, 2000a: 1106). Sometimes, the same abbreviation may express 
various meanings. For instance, N.B.A. may stand for National Basketball 
Association ox National Boxing Association (Al-BaTabky, 2000a: 1104). 

Abbreviations are so common and cause no problem in most European 
languages. Sometimes, they are borrowed without being translated. But 
when translated into Arabic, they lead to many problems. Therefore, a 
translator should be familiar with these abbreviations, relying all the time 
on the specialized dictionaries and manuals concerned, especially those of 
the international organizations such as the Arabic manuals of the UN and 
the EU. These tools are of great importance since they provide him/her 
with the recognized meaning of the abbreviations and their standard 
translations which should be followed, even if they are not completely 
precise. For instance, the abbreviation ICCPR standing for International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights is translated in the UN as J j-4' 
4, u „ l.ud l j kiiidl Al-Ahd Ad-Dawly Al-Khd$ bil Huquq AI- 

Madanya wa As-Seeyasya (Enani, 2000c: 35). Though it can be translated 
in a different way such as j J j-41 Al-Meethdq Ad- 

Dawly lil Huquq Al-Madanya wa As-Seeyasya, the standard translation 
should be followed. Moreover, a translator must not depend on his/her 
guessing in getting the meaning of an abbreviation; this may lead to 
serious mistakes. One day, a translator incorrectly thought that the 
abbreviation ICJ stood for International Committee of Jurists and, 
accordingly, translated it as kbdll Al-Lajna Ad-Dawly a Lil 

Huquqiyeen (Enani, 2000c: 36), while it refers to The International Court 
of Justice and should be translated as j-4' Mahkamat AI- ‘Adi 

Ad-Dawlya. 

As noted above, lexical problems may lead to the difficulty of 
conveying a message from the SL into the TL. However, the modest 
solutions suggested here can contribute to solving them. Nevertheless, 
what is more serious and likely to lead to the unintelligibility of the 
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message when translated are the syntactic problems that face any translator 
on restructuring the SL message into the TL. 

1.2.2. Syntactic Problems 

The various differences among languages cause many syntactic 
problems when translating the message of a given language into another. 
These problems increase or decrease according to the degree of relatedness 
between the SL and the TL. The more related they are, the less syntactic 
difficulties there are in translating from one into the other. If they belong 
to the same language family as, for example, in the cases of English and 
German (belonging to the Germanic branch of the Indo-European family) 
or Arabic and Hebrew (belonging to the Semitic branch of the Afro- 
Asiatic family), fewer syntactic problems are likely to be encountered. But 
when the SL and the TL belong to different language families, as in the 
case of Arabic and English, more syntactic problems are likely to be met. 

By nature, the ways of arranging signs in languages tend to be 
different. Therefore, having the words correctly translated is not enough. 
They, moreover, should be arranged in a way corresponding to the proper 
syntactic and idiomatic usage of the TL. Otherwise, they are unlikely to be 
grasped by the TL receptors and, hence, unlikely to be effective. Among 
the syntactic problems often encountered in translation are tense, word 
order and syntactic ambiguity. 

I.2.2.I. Tense 

Tense, as Comrice defines it, is the "grammatical realisation of location 
in time" (as cited in El- Shourbagy, 2005: 27); that is, how location in time 
can be expressed in language. The ways of expressing location in time 
differ from one language to another. Therefore, the number of tenses and 
the aspects in which they are molded differ from one language to another 
as well. These differences in tenses and their aspects cause many problems 
in translation. 

The past tense in Arabic poses many problems in translation. This is 
owing to the fact that it is used to express past actions as in J) 

» jaUII Safara Muhammad ild Al-Qahira amst Muhammad left for 
Cairo yesterday, present actions as in ciui^al Aqsamtu biLldhi / I swear 
by Allah ; and futuristic actions as in L.XJI fahibatuka as-saldma/ 

May you arrive safely. Thus, the past tense in Arabic is used to denote 
more than one time, and this overlap makes it difficult for any translator to 
grasp the intended meaning behind it and accurately convey it in the TL. 
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For example, on translating the Qur’anic verse: 

( ti ,uc- 2ii i 

(Wakana farflu Allahi ‘alayka ‘af/teeman/ God’s bounty to you is great 
indeed.) (4:113), a translator should think over <j^“ kana. <j^ Kana is the 
past form of the verb jA yakun (to be). Here, it does not refer to the end 
of the great favor that Allah confers upon men. Rather, it states a general 
fact; that is, the favor that Allah gives to men is always great. So, the past 
form <j^ kana expresses a general fact, not something that occurred in the 
past. To be translated in a way expressing the sought meaning, the whole 
Qur’anic verse can be translated as (... and Allah's favor to you is 
(always) great) * 2 . 

Similarly, the Qur’anic verses that read: 

(itha as-sama’u infatarat/ When the sky is torn apart, ) (82:1) and 

(‘Alimat nafsun ma qaddamat wa’akhkharat/ each soul will know what it 
has done and what it has left undone) (82:5) pose another problem in 
translation. These verses refer to one of the signs of the Doomsday. Hence, 
they express futuristic actions, though the verbs used are past ones: A jAii 
infatarat and ‘alimat. This owes to the fact that the past forms of 
these verbs "do not indicate a tense, but an action. So, expressing the 
future by the past form carries the meaning that the action will 
undoubtedly happen, not that it happened in the past tense" (El- 
Shourabgy, 2005: 34). When translating the Qur’anic verse: 

(itha as-sama’u infatarat) (82:1), it should be kept in mind that it is a time 
clause. Therefore, it can be translated as (When the heaven rents 
asunder)*, not (When the heaven will be rent asunder) as Ghali renders it 
(2005: 587) since a time clause can never include a future verb form 
(Thomson & Martinet, 1997: 301). The suggested time clause When the 
heaven rents asunder, employing a present verb form (rents), expresses a 
future action. In the other verse: 

( ~ - ~Z Si oAc- ) 

(‘Alimat nafsun ma qaddamat wa’akhkharat) (82:5), the past form verb 
ssAz. ‘alimat indicates a fact that will happen in the Doomsday. Therefore, 
it can be translated as (Then, each self will know what it sent before it and 
what it left behind) *. 
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As noted above, the past tense in Arabic may cause many problems in 
translating Arabic texts into English. The solution to this problem is not 
being concerned with the past tense form. Rather, the semantic function 
carried out by it is to be given priority. This function is the factor that can 
decide which tense in English can carry out a similar function. 

I.2.2.2. Word Order 

Word order poses a big problem in translation. Each language has a 
special word order, an order in which words are arranged into sentences. 
Some languages have so rigid word orders that they are too difficult to be 
changed. However, many other languages, especially inflectional 
languages such as Arabic, have very flexible word orders. The various 
word orders in these languages may have subtle meanings and 
connotations. Thus, it is a serious mistake on the part of any translator to 
try to impose the SL word order on that of the TL. Translation should be 
done according to the TL word order, thus making it idiomatic and natural. 
In order to get acquainted with the natural word order of the TL, a 
translator can analyze a great deal of TL different texts. This, besides, can 
make him/her familiar with when and why the TL word order changes in 
addition to getting acquainted with the parts of speech (nouns, verbs, 
adjectives, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions and interjections) and how 
they are used. Only then can the translator change the SL word order, 
when necessary, so as to conform to that of the TL. 

Arabic and English are two completely different languages. Arabic is 
an inflectional language of a greatly flexible word order. In fact, "Arabic 
... is such a densely rich language in grammatical rules and sentence 
forms. It shows great variations regarding verb forms, articles, 
demonstratives, word orders, noun cases, etc." (Bedeir, 2000: 55). On the 
contrary, English is an analytical language with a less flexible word order, 
and English grammar is not as complicated as that of Arabic. 

Arabic has two main sentence patterns: the nominative sentence and 
the verbal one. The word order of the nominative sentence is subject- 
verb- ( object ) as in "'A?- is^- Alyun thdzara ad-durusa jaydan 

( Aly studied the lessons well). The word order of the verbal sentence, in 
contrast, is verb- subject- ( object ) as in "'A?- yAjSli Thdzara Alyun 

ad-durusa jaydan ( Studied Aly the lessons well) or verb- object- subject 
as in “'a?- Thdzara ad-durusa Alyun jaydan 3 ( Studied the 

lessons Aly well). It should be known for any translator that the preferred 
word order in Arabic is the verbal sentence. English, on the contrary, has 
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only one sentence pattern, the nominative sentence that has the same word 
order of the Arabic nominative sentence: subject- verb- (object). 

In translating a nominative sentence from Arabic into English or vice 
versa, there is no problem. Both English and Arabic employ nominative 
sentences of the same word order. Consequently, the focus of the sentence 
does not change. In the English sentence Aly came yesterday, for 
example, the focus is on Aly. Translating this sentence into an equivalent 
Arabic nominative sentence as Alyun ja ’a ams, the focus is 

still on the subject ’J*- Alyun. 

In translating an Arabic verbal sentence into English, some problems 
arise. Since English does not have an equivalent verbal sentence, any 
Arabic verbal sentence is directly translated into English as a nominative 
one. Hence, for instance, iadid Ista'adda Muhammadun lil- 

ikhtibdri can be translated only as a nominative sentence in English such 
as Muhammad prepared for the test. Though the translation into English 
carries the same message, it changes the focus of the original sentence. 
While the focus in the Arabic verbal sentence is on the action carried out 
by the verb 2s*j14 ista ‘adda (prepared), the focus in the English nominative 
sentence is on the subject Muhammad. 

The nominative sentence, however, should be kept in English since 
trying to impose the SL word order on that of the TL distorts the message. 
This is indicative of the absence of compromise between form and content. 
If so, content should be given priority over form. 

The problem of word order is always there in translating the Qur’an. 
For instance, the verse: 

(Wadakhala ma‘ahu as-sijna fatayani / Two young men went into prison 
alongside him.) (12:36) is a verbal sentence, beginning with the verb 
dakhala. The focus here is on the action of Prophet Joseph's (Yusufs) 
being imprisoned expressed by the verb 0=^ dakhala at the very beginning 
of the sentence. It is not directed towards the servants who were 
imprisoned with him. While Yusuf ‘Alt translates this verse as CNow with 
him there came into prison two young men) (1403 A.H.: 563), Pickthall 
renders it as ‘(And two young men went to prison with him) (1981: 307). 
‘Alt's translation, trying to follow the SL word order, seems to focus on 
the verb JAj dakhala more than the subject fatayani J'-f* . In attempting 
that, ‘Alt produces an awkward less communicative sentence. On the 
contrary, Pickthall, trying to conform to the TL word order by focusing on 
the subject fatayani rather than the verb 0=^ dakhala, produces an 
easier nominative sentence in English. Looking closely at the two rendered 
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sentences shows that Pickthall's translation is more likely to be grasped by 
English-speaking receptors and, thus, more likely to be effective. 

Therefore, any translator is advised to pay much attention to word 
order. He/she is not to impose the SL word order on that of the TL since 
this may lead to syntactic ambiguity, which poses another syntactic 
problem in translation. 

I.2.2.3. Syntactic Ambiguity 

Syntactic ambiguity refers to arranging the parts of speech in a 
sentence in an ambiguous way, thus leading to making the sentence 
express more than one meaning or a meaning far away from the intended 
one (Crystal, 1991: 17). For instance. Visiting speakers can be awful is an 
ambiguous sentence; it may mean It is awful to visit speakers or Speakers 
who visit are awful. A translator should write in a clear way and be far 
away from syntactic ambiguity. 

In their The Theory and Practice of Translation, Nida and Taber 
suggest that the same syntactic construction may represent a number of 
different relationships, thus leading to different meanings (1969: 35). They 
think that the grammatical construction consisting of two nouns or 
pronouns connected by of is one of the most ambiguous constructions in 
English since it expresses various relationships. They also set some 
translated Biblical examples such as God of peace and the Holy Spirit of 
Promise. The relationship between God (A) and peace (B) is that God (A) 
causes peace (B). Moreover, the relationship between the Holy Spirit (A) 
and Promise (B) is that the Holy Spirit (A) is the goal of Promise (B). 
Nida and Taber think that theses constructions are not clear. So, they 
suggest restructuring them in an easier way as follows: God causes/ 
produces peace instead of the God of peace and God promised the Holy 
Spirit instead of the Holy Spirit of Promise (1969: 35). As noted here, 
employing the verbs causes/produces and promised in place of nouns 
leads to clarifying these constructions in a more intelligible way. 

The same procedure can be applied to Arabic that employs the same 
function expressed in English by of via addition (kiL^VI al-iddfa), which is 
relating a noun to another noun in order to show the possessive 
relationship. Examples include: §autu al-md’U the sound of 

water (f^' (B) causes (A)); . j bundtu Al-AhrdmH the 

builders of the Pyramids ( (A) causes j*VI (B)); il j*. jazd’u 

ath-thdlimeena/ the punishment of the unjust ( A j*. (A) is the goal 

of (B)); . Jc. kitdbu ‘Alyinl the book of Aly ( (B) owns 

(A)); maqru al-mahkamati/ the place of the court ( (A) is 
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the place of (B)) and . u-=> ‘a$ru al-lu§u§il the age of 

thieves ( (A) is the time of ^^>11' (B)). 

Addition is common in the Qur’an such as: 

< > 

(Thalikum wa’anna Allaha muhinu kaydi al-kafireena / ‘That is what you 
get!’ — and God will weaken the disbelievers’ designs.) [underlining 
added] (8:18); 

f hi nama yatathakkaru ulu al-albabi / Only those with understanding will 
take it to heart) [underlining added] (13:19). In translation, the 
relationship between the two nouns A and B should be clear so that the TL 
receptor can understand the relationship well and grasp the whole 
message. If f j*VI oli; bunatu Al-Ahrdmi is translated into English as the 
builders of the Pyramids and this translation is unlikely to be understood, 
the relationship between A and B should be made clear such as those who 
built the pyramids. In translating the Qur’anic verse: 

3$ ’fad)) 

)ln nama yatathakkaru ulu al-albabi ) (13:19) [underlining added], 
Pickthall renders it as ‘(But only men of understanding heed) [italics 
added] (1981: 323). The relationship between 1 ulu (A) and al- 
albabi (B) is that (A) owns (B). Pickthall's translation does not state 
al-albabi (B) directly, but it shows its function; that is, understanding. The 
relationship between men (A) and understanding (B) in Pickthall’s 
translation is that (A) causes (B). If it is likely to be misunderstood, it can 
be made clearer by expanding it as (people endowed with minds) *. 

1.2.3. Semantic Problems 


1.2.3. 1. Homonymy 

Homonymy is a serious problem for most translators. Homonymy is a 
semantic phenomenon referring to "lexical items which have the same 
form but differ in meaning" (Crystal, 1991: 167). For example, bank 
means: 

(1) an organization where people and businesses can invest or borrow 
money, change it to foreign money, etc. or a building where these services 
are offered, (2) sloping raised land, esp. along the sides of a river, or a pile 
or mass of earth, clouds, etc. ( CIDE : 1995) 
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It is clear that both meanings are far unrelated. This difference in 
meaning is due to their different etymological origins on which John 
Lyons comments, saying. 

They differ etymologically: 'bank' i was borrowed from Italian (cf. the 
Modern Italian 'banca') in the fifteenth century; 'bank' 2 can be traced 
through Middle English, and beyond, to a Scandinavian word (related 
ultimately to the German source of the Italian 'banca', but differing from it 
in its historical development). (1995: 28) 

Similarly, the Arabic word ■LIS kullya means either: (1) a higher 
educational institution such as s-LVI aJS/ Kullyat AI-Addb ( College of Arts) 
or (2) comprehensive as in ■LIS q a( }y a kullya (a comprehensive case). 
Both words are homonymic. The difference in the two meanings is again a 
result of etymological differences. While the first meaning is borrowed 
from the American college , the second meaning is derived from the Arabic 
root J J ^ denoting comprehensiveness (//ijazy, 1999: 141). 

Homonymy is a big problem for most Arab translators in particular. 
This is probably due to the fact that most Arabs are taught at school that 
all words should be traced back to a simple root consisting of three letters 
(triliteral) or four letters (quadriliteral). This mistaken view is adopted in 
most Arabic dictionaries (Enani, 2000a: 30). Therefore, most Arab 
translators think that English words should also be traced back to similar 
origins. This is neither true of Arabic nor English. As a result, any 
translator doing translation from Arabic into English or vice versa should 
pay much attention to homonymic words and be aware that etymology 
plays an essential role in deciding the meaning of these words. 

I.2.3.2. Polysemy 

Polysemy refers to "a lexical item which has a range of different 
meanings, e.g. plain = clear, unadorned, and obvious" (Crystal, 1991: 
267). The numerous meanings a word acquires may be a result of the 
metaphoric or abstract context in which it is used, thus giving it a 
metaphoric or abstract sense in addition to its original (literal) meaning. 
Moreover, the different meanings contained in polysemic words have the 
same etymological origins and are related to one other. For instance, the 
Arabic word op- ‘ayn is polysemic; it means: (1) 'ayn (eye); (2) *LJI <jjc- 
‘ayn al-md’ (spring); (3) » jAI jjc. ‘ a y n al-ibra (the eye of a needle); (4) 
jdsus (spy) fffijazy, 1999: 140-141); (5) jA j^jawhar (essence) as 
in £ j^jA\ jjc. ja 12* Hatha hwua ‘ayn al-mawdu‘ (This is the essences of 
the subject); (6) al-‘aqdr (apartment) as in if l jj*^ al-‘ayn 
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mawdu‘ an-nizd‘ ( the apartment at issue) (El-Gamal, personal 
communication, October 16 th , 2006). All of these meanings are derived 
from the same etymological origin, the root <j l; £■ The first meaning is the 
literal meaning, and the rest are figurative. 

Most Arabic words are polysemic; that is, they are of multiple 
meanings. In particular, the Qur’an contains tens of polysemic words. For 
example, the verb Aj da‘a occurs in many verses with different, though 
related, meanings. It occurs in these verses: 

J 'V ^ ^ ^ sy ^ y y y^ ^ y y v 

\ A_i -jJ J i_j j (J\5 jAjj \j,j l^o / 

f Hunalika da ‘a Zakarya Rabbahu qala Rabbee hab lee min ladunka 
thurryatan taybatan innaka SameeTi ad-du‘ai / There and then Zachariah 
prayed to his Lord, saying, ‘Lord, from Your grace grant me virtuous 
offspring: You hear every prayer.’) (3:38); 

< iii.Jji.yui ijL^I \pC ii' > 

<(Ya ayyuha allatheena amanu istajeebu liLahi wa lir-Rrastili itha da'akum 
lima yu/zyeekum / Believers, respond to God and His Messenger when he 
calls you to that which gives you life.) (8:24) and 

li] <j^Jj ^1 ^4 ^Jijj N) ^jll Cy. IjU-ji IjXaU IftUj ) 

<ij&K 


I^Ya ayyuha allatheena amanu la tadkhulu buyuta An-Nabyi ilia an 
yu’thana lakum ila ta'amin ghayra naf/zireena inahu walakin itha du‘eetum 
fadkhulu/ Believers, do not enter the Prophet’s apartments for a meal 
unless you are given permission to do so; do not linger until [a meal] is 
ready. When you are invited, go in) (33:53). The Arabic verb A 3 da‘d in 
these three verses is polysemic; it has near related meanings, but not only 
one meaning. In the first verse (3:38), it means invoke ; in the second 
(8:24), it means call', and in the third, (33:53) it means invite. 

The various meanings of a given word may drag the inexperienced 
translator into troubles. He/she gets so confused that he/she is unable to 
choose the appropriate meaning, especially when the meanings are so 
close to one another and the context is literary or religious. To solve this 
problem, a translator should not imagine that all meanings are identical 
and, if in doubt, consult a monolingual dictionary to give him/her the 
precise difference in meaning. In addition, he/she should look closely at 
the words before and after the polysemic word to decide on the nature of 
the context precisely. This will help him/her choose the meaning that is 
compatible with the context. Only then will he/she be able to choose the 
most precise and suitable meaning and translate it accurately. 
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I.2.3.3. Little Knowledge of Semantic Change 

Little knowledge of semantic change is a serious mistake that many 
translators make. Semantic change refers to the historical changes that 
occur to a word due to changes in the ways of people's thinking and 
behaviors from an age to another. According to Trask (1996: 42-43), there 
are four types of semantic change: generalization, specialization, 
melioration and pej oration. 

I.2.3.3.I. Generalization 


Generalization refers to the spread of a meaning from a narrower to a 
broader class of things. For example, the word arrive in English formerly 
meant to come to shore, but it now means to come to any place (Trask, 
1996: 42). In Arabic, the noun sabab was used to mean h abl 

(rope). Then, it was generalized to mean >4' al-mawadda (affection) as 
in the Qur’anic verse: 


{ ^ \%' 3 i i fS i;i\ Ijlf Sfjj. 

<(lth tabarra’a allatheena iuttubi‘u mina allatheena ittaba’u wara’awu al- 
‘athaba wataqatta‘at bihimu al-asbabu/ When those who have been 
followed disown their followers, when they all see the suffering, when all 
bonds between them are severed) (2:166); tareeq (way) as in the 
verse that reads: 


CFa’atba’a sababan/ He travelled on a certain road) (18:85); and 
tabreer (reason) ( El-Tkish, 1424 A.H.: 23). 

I.2.3.3.2. Specialization 

Specialization refers to the process of narrowing the meaning of a 
given word from a broader class of things to a narrower one. In English, 
the word meat once meant food in general, but it now means only flesh 
food. Similarly, girl also referred to any young person (of either sex), but it 
is used nowadays to signify only a young female person (Trask, 1996: 42). 
In Arabic, fa I ah formerly meant 4-^- du‘d‘ (invocation) in general as 

in the Qur’anic verse: 
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CWa^alli ‘alayhim inna §alataka sakanun lahum / ... and pray for them- 
your prayer will be a comfort to them. God is all hearing, all knowing.) 
(9:103). But it is used now with the meaning of prayer 4 . In a similar way, 
the Arabic word ja* madrasa was used in Egypt during the 19 th century 
to refer to all educational institutions: primary, secondary and higher; but 
it is used nowadays to denote only primary, secondary and vocational 
education institutions. It is no longer used to denote higher education 
institutions ( //ij azy, 1999: 131). 

1.2.3.3.3. Melioration 

Melioration refers to improving the meaning of a given word. The 
English word queen, for example, formerly meant just woman. Today, it is 
used to designate a woman ruling a country (Trask, 1996: 42). In Arabic, 
the verb imtdza formerly meant just to get apart as used in the 
Qur’anic verse: 

IWa imtazu al-yawma ayyuha al-mujrimuna / But step aside today, you 
guilty ones.) (36:59). But later on, it has acquired the meaning of being 
outstanding, which can be noticed in the noun tamayyuz ( distinction ) 
and the adjective jB** mumtdz ( excellent ) (El-Tkish, 1424 A.H.: 21). 

1.2.3.3.4. Pejoration 

Pejoration, on the other hand, is the opposite of melioration. A word 
gets pejorative when it acquires an insulting or disapproving meaning 
other than its original one. For example, the English word mistress was 
once a respectful title for addressing a woman. However, it is used today 
derogatively to refer to "a woman kept by a man for sexual purposes" 
(Trask, 1996: 43). Similarly, the Arabic word u$uly was once used 
to refer to something in accordance with rules or someone of great 
knowledge of the rules of jurisprudence ? . But it is used nowadays, 
especially in media, with the meaning of fundamentalist or terrorist. 

Lack of semantic change awareness is a special problem for those who 
translate from or into Arabic. This is owing to the fact that Arabic 
nowadays is divided into two linguistic branches fused together: old 
Arabic (the language of ancient religious, poetical and prose texts) and 
modern Arabic. Modern Arabic includes two varieties: the written variety, 
which is called Modern Standard Arabic (MSA), and the spoken one, 
which is called colloquial Arabic. Thus, Arabic is described as a diglossic 
language (Alshamarani, 2005: 220). While the written variety is used, with 
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slight differences, all over the Arab world, the spoken variety is greatly 
different from an Arab country to another, thus forming different dialects 
such as Egyptian Arabic, Syrian Arabic, Iraqi Arabic, etc. 

It may be thought that old Arabic is completely different from MSA. 
However, this is not totally true since "archaic Arabic is still, 
paradoxically, very much alive in... the Muslim scriptures," "still informs 
much of both modern versions [written and spoken] of Arabic and often 
interferes with . . . understanding . . . even the most patently modern texts" 
(Enani, 2000b: 5). Therefore, we cannot fully understand modern written 
and spoken Arabic without a working background of old Arabic. 

As a solution to this problem, Enani suggests that the translator follow 
a diachronic approach in dealing with all Arabic texts, old and modern. 
This approach implies a vast knowledge of the culture in which the text 
(spoken or written) was produced and the differences which occur as a 
result of the age distance between the text and the translator. Though it 
may be assumed that the diachronic approach should be followed in 
translating only old texts, Enani sees that Arabic is a unique language in 
which old and modern meanings overlap in all texts, written and spoken 
(2000b: 108). 

Hence, it is very important for any translator to learn the techniques of 
the diachronic approach by reading much on semantics and etymology. 
Then, he/she will be able to analyze the text under translation in a good 
way. When he/she is faced, for instance, by the word h ukuma in 

‘Aly Ibn Aby Talib's saying to his disloyal supporters, 

”.lS jSodl a-La ^3 j*\ C-&* Ailf 

"Walaqad kuntu amartukum fee hathihi al-/zukumati amry/ I had given 
you in this case an order" (as cited in Enani, 1999: 35), he/she can guess 
that its meaning was case not its present meaning; that is, government. 

1.2.4. Stylistic Problems 

Style plays an important role in translation and may cause many 
problems. While much attention is paid to the content of the source text 
(ST), style is often neglected, though important, especially in literary or 
religious texts. Style refers to the form in which a text is molded. It is the 
way a speaker or writer expresses himself/herself. Abrams suggests that 

the characteristic style of a writer may be analyzed in terms of its diction, 
or choice of words; its sentence structure and syntax; the density and types 
of its figurative language; the patterns of its rhythm, component sounds; 

... and its rhetorical aims and devices. (1981: 191) 
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Style, furthermore, varies according to receptors. An editorial about 
bird flu, for example, is supposed to be generally written in a simple 
informative style so that it can cater to the tastes and culture levels of all 
potential readers. If it is written in a technical style, there is a very little 
chance that it will be read, let alone understood, except by specialists. 
However, a guide of instructions about bird flu symptoms addressed to 
specialists in medicine is expected to be written in a technical style. 

Due to the paramount importance of style in translation, Nida and 
Taber define translation as a process consisting in "reproducing in the 
receptor language [TL] the closest natural equivalent of the source- 
language message, first in meaning and secondly in style" (1969: 12). This 
definition clearly shows the importance of style in translation, especially 
in literary or religious texts; these texts aim at conveying a message and, at 
the same time, producing an effect on their receptors through the use of a 
special style. In this case, style is not a linguistic ornament. Rather, it is 
"an essential part of the very act of translating... without which the 
translation ceases to be a translation in the full sense of the word" (Zaky, 
2006). 

Religious texts in general offer more elaborate stylistic problems in 
translation. This is owing to the fact that they are addressed to different 
receptors, thus requiring various styles matching each group 
(Chatzitheodorou, 2006). The Qur’an in particular depends on many styles 
in conveying its message: historical narrative, didactic, argumentative, 
literary, persuasive, etc. (Mir, 2006). These various styles make translating 
the Qur’an a hard task to carry out. However, a translator of a sacred text 
in general and the Qur’an in particular should not pay attention to style at 
the cost of meaning. 


I.2.4.I. Clarity 

Clarity is one of the stylistic priorities in any sound translation. To 
achieve clarity, any translation should avoid ambiguity, as far as possible, 
in all its aspects: lexical, syntactic, semantic and stylistic. In fact, clarity is 
a guarantee of intelligibility, which is the ultimate goal behind translation. 
For example, translating the Arabic word ■*' Allah into English as God, as 
usually happens, is lexically ambiguous. In Arabic, ■*' Allah refers to the 
Omnipotent Creator and Provider of the whole world, the Everlasting 
Refuge to everybody and the Only One Who has no children nor was He 
begotten 6 . This is Muslims' conception about their Lord. Though God 
(capitalized) refers to this very conception, it also refers to Christians' 
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conception about their Lord. Thus translating Allah as God 7 may make 
a Christian think that ■*' is equivalent to his/her God represented by the 
Trinity: the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. This is totally untrue. 
Therefore, ■*' Allah should be translated as Allah 8 , especially this word is 
found in nearly all languages and in accordance with Muslims' conception 
of their Lord / 4il Allah. 

To attain clarity, the simplicity of language should be adopted in any 
translation. Simplicity is the potential of the language used in translation to 
be easily heard or listened to and grasped. However, simplicity does not 
mean depending on colloquial expressions or vulgar words or expressions 
on the pretext that they are easily understood and, thus, accomplish the 
aim behind translation. In fact, "the principal objective in style should be 
toward dignity and simplicity. The combination of the two is the highest" 
(Nida, 1947: 17). In addition, a translation should cater to the taste of the 
age; this undoubtedly makes it easily appeal to its receptors. For instance, 
translating an English poem into archaic Arabic, employing difficult 
strange words and constructions, is supposed to make receptors completely 
avoid it. The simplicity of the language adopted in translation, however, 
should not be at the cost of semantic precision. Meaning should always 
have priority over style. 

Sacred texts in general should be translated in a simple language. This 
is due to the fact that the aim behind translating such texts is to provide a 
chance to everybody to receive and understand their teachings well. If they 
are translated in a difficult language, employing ambiguous words, 
elaborate constructions and highly literary devices, the TL receptor is not 
expected to grasp them altogether. The effect of the simplicity of the 
language used in translation can be felt when comparing different 
translations of a given sacred text. Nida, for instance, believes that the 
1970 New English Bible (NEB) is easier to be read, understood and, 
therefore, felt than the 1895 English Revised Version ( ERV) thanks to the 
great efforts of the panel of stylists who participated in producing the first 
— the NEB — and endeavored to facilitate every part of it (2000: 132). 

It is also worth noting that the archaic style of earlier Biblical 
translations, especially that of the King Janies Version (KJV), influenced 
many English translations of the Qur’an. As a result, they came as 

clumsy, obscure or incomprehensible, especially to the general reader, 
despite the Qur’an's repeated claim to be a clear easy book of guidance. 
...new converts [to Islam] have been heard to express their weariness at 
the Biblical style of Qur’an translations and their desire for translations in 
regular, modem, free-flowing English, which would not only be scholarly 
but also interesting and enjoyable. (Al-Ghazaly, 1983: 13) 
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All these examples prove that the simplicity of the language used in 
translating sacred texts, in order that they are easily received and 
understood by the general receptor, is a must. 

I.2.4.2. Ellipsis 

Ellipsis poses a special stylistic problem in translation. Ellipsis, 
according to As-Samirra’y (2006), refers to the omission of some parts of 
a sentence which can be understood either from the surrounding text or the 
situation itself. It is sometimes used to avoid repetition. The aim behind 
using ellipsis may be to urge receptors to participate in understanding the 
text rather than having a negative stance by merely receiving it passively. 
Ellipsis poses a problem in translation since the translator is faced with an 
incomplete text and, therefore, should know the missing parts, restructure 
the ST and, then, begin to translate it. The missing parts, especially on 
translating a sacred text, may be interpreted in various ways, thus 
complicating the translator's task more and more. Arabic in particular 
depends much on ellipsis. Therefore, in translating from Arabic into 
English, great care should be taken to make the implicit in Arabic explicit 
in English (Massoud, 1988: 23). 

In particular, the language of the Qur’an is full of numerous examples 
of ellipsis. For example, Abul-//asan Ibn Faris thinks that the Qur’anic 
verse that reads: 

Jcili ) 

(Wa’imma takhafanna min qawmin khiyanatan fa’inbith ilayhim ‘ala 
sawa’in/ And if you learn of treachery on the part of any people, throw 
their treaty back at them, for God does not love the treacherous.) (8:58) 
should be explicated before being translated as follows: 

.. . — I a&jZ i U c. Tfli Id 4111 3 iulg-d Coa jj jIjj 312) oiS* o|" 

".iljial 'Ji- jiflb cJS 

"In kana baynaka wabayna qawmin ‘ahdun fakhifta minhum khiyanatan 
wanaqc/an faa’Timhum annaka qad naqac/ta ma sharatahu lahum ... 
litakuna anta wahum fee al-‘ilmi bin-iiaqt/i ‘ala istiwa’in" (as cited in 
Bedeir, 2000: 41). Without the elided words being explicated and shown 
in such a way, the complete meaning included in this verse cannot be fully 
communicated in translation. Therefore, the whole verse can be translated 
as * And if you ever fear any treachery from a people (with whom you 
have a covenant), then throw back (their covenant) to them (in order that 
both of you are) on equal terms (that there will be no covenants between 
you anymore)) *. The words placed between brackets are the elided ones 
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that should be mentioned and, at the same time, put in brackets to make 
the receptors know that they are not mentioned in the original. 

I.2.4.3. Redundancy 

Redundancy is the opposite of ellipsis. It is a rhetorical device 
depending on repeating the same meaning by using different words acting 
as synonyms. It may also be represented by using superfluous words that 
do not add anything new to the meaning already conveyed before (As- 
Samirra’y: 2006). In English, for instance, expressions like PIN number 
and new beginning are considered redundant. This is due to the fact that N 
in the expression PIN number refers to the word number. Thus, there is no 
need to repeat it. New beginning is also redundant since any beginning is 
always new. In Arabic, furthermore, an expression like *-4-^1 ISaj 
bahthan ‘an al-asbdb wa ad-dawafi‘ ar-ra’eesa is a 
redundant one since asbdb has the same meaning of dawafV . 
Since redundancy in these examples does not have a rhetorical purpose, it 
is considered a rhetorical defect. If there is a rhetorical purpose, such as 
emphasizing the meaning, redundancy is regarded as a stylistic advantage, 
and this occurs much in the Qur’an. 

Redundancy is used in the Qur’an as a means of emphasis, not as a 
linguistic ornament. In fact, every letter in the Qur’an has a deep 
significance and, therefore, should be taken into consideration. For 
example, the Qur’anic verses: 

<2* d ijt 'f O d & itf ijl ) 

<((34) Awla laka f awla (35) Thumma awla laka f’awla/ 34 Closer and 
closer it comes to you. 35 Closer and closer still.) (75:34-35), the word J J 
awla is repeated four times, thus making receptors feel that it is redundant. 
However, this repetition of one word in two successive verses for four 
times has a significant role. As entertained by many interpreters, including 
As-Suyuty (1983, Vol. 7: 419), Al-Qurtuby (1990, Vol. 9: 6200), A§- 
Sabuny (1979, Vol. 15: 1340), An-Naysabury (1972: 87), At-Tabary 
(1972, Vol. 11: 80) and Ash-Shawkany (1979, Vol. 4: 579), this verse was 
said by Prophet Mu/iammad to Abu Jahl, the stout unbeliever who made 
much harm to Prophet Mu/iammad himself and many of his companions. 
Thus, the word Jj' awla in these two verses emphasizes the promise of 
Allah to Abu lahl with severe punishment in the Day of Resurrection. 
Accordingly, it should be kept in translation since it has a significant 
rhetorical function. 

In translation, redundancy should always be taken into account. If the 
aim behind it is to merely add a linguistic ornament without a rhetorical 
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purpose, it should be left in the translation in order that the Target Text 
(TT) is direct and free from any useless repetitions. Accordingly, the 
above-mentioned Arabic expression jN ^ j bahthan 

‘an al-asbdb wa ad-dawdfi‘ ar-ra’eesa can be translated as in search for 
the main reasons not as in search for the main reasons and motivations. 
But if the purpose behind the redundant words, phrases or sentences is a 
rhetorical one such as emphasis or amplification, the redundancy should 
be kept in the translation in order that the TT is like the ST in all its details 
and, thus, reflects the spirit of the SL. 

I.2.4.4. Extraposition 

Extraposition is another stylistic problem in translation. It refers to 

The process or result of moving [or ’extraposing’] an element from its 
normal position to a position at or near the end of the sentence, e.g. That 
the boy came in late upset the teacher, compared with It upset the teacher 
that the boy came in late. (Crystal, 1991: 131) 

Arabic is a greatly extrapositive language, employing many forms of 
extraposition with rhetorical purposes. For example, the Arabic sentence 
yatawakkalu al-mu’minuna ‘ala Alldhi (Put trust the 
faithful in Allah) can be extraposed as al-mu’minuna 

yatawakkaluna ‘ala Alldhi (The faithful put trust in Allah) and as Jc. 

(_}£ jii ‘ala Alldhi yatawakkalu al-mu’minuna (in Allah put trust the 
faithful). Each of these sentences expresses nearly the same meaning, but 
the rhetorical purpose of each is different: in the first one, the focus of the 
sentence is placed on the action of . ^ at-tawakkulu ‘ala Alldhi 

(putting trust in Allah); in the second, the focus is on al- 

mu’minuna (the faithful); and in the third, the focus is on (Allah). But it 
should not be thought that the only aim behind extraposition is drawing 
attention by focusing on a given part of the sentence. In fact, this 
phenomenon has many rhetorical purposes such as praise, dispraise, 
significance, degradation and veneration (As-Samirra’y: 2006). 

The Qur’an in particular is full of many extraposition examples, whose 
rhetorical purposes depend on the context and how far extraposition serves 
the intended meaning. For instance, the Qur’anic verse that reads: 

{Fa’mma al-yateema fala taqhar / So do not be harsh with the orphan) 
(93:9) is a live example. In this verse, the word al-yateema is 
extraposed to warn everybody against oppressing the orphan as he/she is 
weak and has nobody to defend him/her. Therefore, the rhetorical purpose 
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behind extraposing fiP al-yateema is to attract the attention of everybody 
not to deal with the orphan unjustly or oppress him/her (As-Samirra’y: 
2006). 

Another example of extraposition is the Qur’anic verse: 


( t-kJc- k jCi/-" c-j lefyj trp p ot 

CWa’ith akhathna mina an-nabyeena meethaqahum waminka wamin 
Nu/zin wa’Ibraheema waMusa wa‘Eesa ibni Maryama wa’akhathna 
minhum meethaqan ghaleef/zan / We took a solemn pledge from the 
prophets- from you [Muhammad], from Noah, from Abraham, from 
Moses, from Jesus, son of Mary- We took a solemn pledge from all of 
them) (33:7). In this verse, the word minka is extraposed. It is related 
to Prophet Mu/zammad. The context mentions many Prophets, including 
Noah (Nu/z), Abraham (Ibraheem), Moses (Musa) and Jesus (‘Eesa). All of 
these Prophets are mentioned in the verse chronologically. As long as the 
context is chronological. Prophet Mu/zammad is supposed to be mentioned 
after Jesus (‘Eesa). But a shift in arrangement occurs: Prophet Mu/zammad 
is mentioned before all of these Prophets and extraposed in a special 
position in the verse. The goal behind this extraposition, according to 
Islamic belief, is "to honor Prophet Mu/zammad all over the Messengers of 
Resolve mentioned in the verse" (As-Samirra’y: 2006). 

In translation, extraposition should be taken into consideration so that 
the rhetorical purpose in the SL is kept in the TL. In translating 


ii Cii) 

{Fa’mma al-yateema fala taqhar) (93:9), for instance, al-yateema 
should be positioned in a place identical or nearly identical, as much as 
possible, to its position in the ST in order that everybody's attention is 
drawn towards it, thus achieving the goal of extraposing it in the verse. 
Accordingly, ‘Alt’s translation of this verse as ''Therefore, treat not the 
orphan with harshness) (1403 A.H.: 1753) does not convey the intended 
aim behind extraposing fiP al-yateema. His translation does not focus on 
al-yateema , but on the action warned against; that is, oppressing 
him/her. Ghali, in contrast, offers a more accurate translation of the verse 
under study as '(Then, as for the orphan, then do not subdue (him)) (2005: 
596). This translation succeeds in drawing the attention of receptors to piP 
al-yateema and, therefore, is identical to the original in achieving the 
rhetorical purpose behind extraposing it at the beginning of the verse. 
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1.3 Cultural Problems 

Another more elaborate type of problems that is always there in 
translation concerns cultural problems. So many people think that 
translation is only a linguistic process, not paying attention to the fact that 
culture is so related to language that both can never be separated in general 
and in translation in particular. In fact, culture causes "many more severe 
complications for the translator than do differences in language structure" 
(Nida, 2000: 130). 

Culture, as many people believe, comprises everything in life, large or 
small. This simple view held by many people is also asserted by many 
cultural organizations, including the National Center for Cultural 
Competence (NCCC) which defines culture as 

an integrated pattern of human behavior that includes thoughts, 
communication, languages, practices, beliefs, values, customs, rituals, 
manners of interacting, roles, relations and expected behaviors of racial, 
ethnic, religious or social groups and the ability to transmit the above to 
succeeding generations, (as cited in Kamal, 2005: 451) 

This definition sheds the light on the relationship between language 
and culture, asserting that language is part of culture. This is the widely 
accepted view, though some, like Newmark (1995: 95), refuse it 
completely. Probably, none offers a description of the interrelationship 
between culture and language and then translation like Susan Bassnett, 
who believes that language 

is the heart within the body of culture, and it is the interaction between the 
two that results in the continuation of life-energy. In the same way that the 
surgeon, operating on the heart, cannot neglect the body that surrounds it, 
so the translator treats the text in isolation from the culture at his peril. 
(2000: 14) 

This proves that language is part of culture and makes it necessary for any 
translator to take culture into account. 

As linguistic problems of translation arise from the differences 
between the SL and the TL, cultural problems also occur as a result of the 
differences between the Source Culture (SC) and the Target Culture (TC). 
Here, it should be asserted that not all cultures are alien to one another in 
the same degree. The greater the differences between the SC and the TC, 
the greater the difficulties in translation; and the fewer differences between 
them, the fewer the difficulties in translation. This can be clear in 
translating, for example, from German into English. Both English and 
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German belong to the same language family (the Germanic branch of the 
Indo-European family) and have similar cultures, which facilitates 
translation from and into both of them. However, translating from Arabic 
into English is a greatly difficult task. This is due to the differences in the 
origins of both Arabic (belonging to the Semitic branch of the Afro- 
Asiatic family) and English (belonging to the Germanic branch of the 
Indo-European family) and the extremely different cultures represented by 
them. In this concern, Nida sees that when the SC and the TC are very 
different, as in the case between Arabic and English, it is expected that 
there will be many "basic themes and accounts which cannot be 
naturalized by the process of translating" (2000: 137). However, a 
translator should attempt to acquire both the SC and the TC in order to be 
able to convey the message in a correct way. 

As a translator should be well versed in both the SL and the TL, he/she 
should be of vast knowledge of both the SC and the TC. A translator must 
be "bilingual and bicultural, if not multicultural" (Karmanian: 2006). The 
translator's deep knowledge of the SC and the TC is a great help in 
translation since it helps the translator get familiar with the way of 
thinking of his/her receptors and what they expect from his/her translation. 
Consequently, he/she colors his/her translation according to their way of 
thinking, thus leading to their quick understanding of the message. 
Moreover, a translator's knowledge of culture helps him/her produce the 
most precise expression which sometimes depends on culture. For 
instance, when a translator is asked to translate the Arabic sentence gEJ Csj 
j' o' Innahu layuthliju §adrya an ardka into English, he/she 

should be aware of both Arabic and English cultures and how the 
differences between the two cause many problems in translating this 
sentence. Arabic is the language of some peoples mostly living in desert 
where ath-thalj (snow) is something everybody likes. In contrast, 
English is the language of some peoples mostly living under storms and 
snow for a great part of the year. Consequently, warmth in this culture is 
something desired by all people. While gEl' ath-thalj (snow) is a reference 
to the happiness of most Arabs, warmth is another reference to the 
happiness of most English-speaking people. The Arabic sentence giy 
j' o' l; Innahu layuthliju §adrya an ardka expresses happiness. It is 
illogical, therefore, to translate it as It snows my heart to see you since this 
expresses unhappiness, thus expressing a completely different meaning 
than the intended one. Therefore, the best translation for this Arabic 
sentence is to use the English idiom to warm the cockles of heart, and the 
final translation goes as It warms the cockles of my heart to see you. This 
translation, which may appear contradictory to the original at first sight. 
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responds to the TC concepts and conveys the message in an intelligible 
way. All this asserts the fact that vast knowledge on the part of the 
translator of both the SC and the TC is a must for the translation to be 
precise and idiomatic. 

If the translator does not pay attention to culture, many instances of 
misunderstanding or complete distortion of the message may occur. One 
day, an Egyptian translator wanted to translate a Sudanese poem that 
recounted the story of a Shilluk 9 chief spitting on the ground in front of 
his brother. He interpreted this action, according to his Egyptian culture, as 
a sign of rejection or lack of respect. So, he was later amazed to find out 
that this action in Shilluk culture of the Sudan is a sign of forgiveness, not 
rejection (Massoud, 1988: 13). This example may highlight the importance 
of not looking upon different cultures, especially the non-widely spread 
ones, when translating and bearing in mind that respecting cultures, 
regardless of their spread, is a step towards producing a dignified 
translation (Nida, 1954: 14). 

If the translator should be aware of culture in translating any text in 
general, he/she should pay special attention to culture in translating a 
sacred text in particular. This owes to the fact that sacred texts include 
very deep and elaborate cultures. A simple look at the Bible or the Qur’an, 
for instance, reveals much about this. The Bible is composed of 66 books 
in the form of ancient writings and divided into the Old Testament and the 
New Testament. The Old Testament was originally written in Hebrew and 
Aramaic, and some of its passages cover many cultures and more than a 
thousand years. The New Testament was originally written in Greek, 
though some of its parts had been earlier written in Hebrew or Aramaic 
and then translated into Greek (Chatzitheodorou: 2006). The different 
languages of the Bible suggest that there are numerous cultures and 
different ages inserted in it. Moreover, the Bible is a very deep book on all 
aspects of life such as history (Adam and Eve), clothing (sandals), 
drinking (wine), money (penny), measures (mile), government (Emperor), 
law (covenant), occupations (carpenter), religion (apostle), the supernatural 
(ghost), etc. All this adds more and more problems before any translator of 
the Bible. 

The Qur’an is a very rich book on all cultural matters. It comprises 
many historical incidents such as the histories of many Prophets and 
Messengers along with some historical figures: Prophet Moses (7:142- 
143) 10 ; Prophet Noah (3:33) Pharaoh (40:23-24) 12 , etc. Furthermore, it 
mentions many scientific issues (52:6) 13 and foretells many aspects of the 
Unseen such as Paradise (64:9) 14 , Hell (9:63) ls , the supernatural world 
(15:27) 16 and what will happen in the Day of Judgment (99:1-8) 17 . The 
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Qur’an also deals with many decencies of dealing with wives (4:19) 18 , 
having sexual intercourse (with wives or husbands) (2:222) 19 , dealing 
with neighbors (4:36) 20 , having food (5:4) 21 , etc. In addition, it mentions 
many food and drinking items such as meat (52:22) 22 , milk (16:66) 23 and 
fruits such as vine (80:28) 24 and pomegranate (6:99) 25 All this makes the 
Qur’an a book of a vast coverage of culture, thus making it more and more 
difficult to translate into any language, especially if this language does not 
have a long cultural tradition like Arabic or it has different concepts of the 
Qur’anic words. 

Idioms, proverbs and culture-bound words in particular cause many 
cultural problems in translation. All of them share in that they have 
cultural origins and, therefore, require a cultural background before 
translation begins. So, a translator should pay special attention to culture 
when he/she is faced with any kind of them. 

1.3.1. Idioms 

An idiom, according to Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary 
[ OALD ], is "a group of words whose meaning is different from the 
meanings of the individual words" (1992). For example, the idiom to kick 
the bucket expresses the meaning of death in English. It is composed of 
words whose literal meanings are completely far away from the meaning 
of the idiom as a whole. Thus, foreign learners of English cannot imagine 
that this idiom, or group of words, conveys the idea of death. This is due 
to the fact that this idiom, like all idioms in all languages, has a cultural 
association. As long as no two cultures are the same, cultural problems 
will always occur when trying to understand and translate idioms. 

A translator is advised to have a cultural background about any idiom 
he/she is going to translate. This background is supposed to make him/her 
get the true and complete meaning behind the idiom and, at the same time, 
enable him/her to find an equivalent idiom having the same or a similar 
function in the TL. For instance, when a translator is faced with an idiom 
like to carry coals to Newcastle , he/she may find a big difficulty in 
guessing its meaning. Only the cultural background can solve this 
problem. Newcastle is a city located on the north bank of River Tyne in 
North East England. It has been a large port and center for coal exports 
("Newcastle Upon Tyne," 1998: 760). This gave rise to the idiom to carry 
coals to Newcastle meaning to do something useless. Of course, it is 
worthless to take coals to a city full of coals. Consequently, the idiom 
concerned means to do something worthless. 
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When translating an idiom, it is better to use an equivalent idiom, if 
possible. Therefore, the Arabic idiom <j£^' i j ^ ^ ^ yeebee ‘ mayya 

fee h drit is-sa”ayeen (literally: to sell water in the water-b ringers' alley) 
is a good translation of the English idiom to carry coals to Newcastle since 
it has an equivalent function to the English idiom and expresses local 
Arabic culture, especially in Egypt. At the beginning of the 20 th century, 
nearly all districts of large Egyptian cities like Cairo and Alexandria were 
not provided with water supplies. Someone called ^ saqqa or s”d ( water 
bringer ) used to bring water to these districts. As usual in Egypt at the 
beginning of the 20 th century, people with the same jobs used to live in the 
same place, which was usually an alley named after them. Thus, there 
were the alleys of shoemakers, blacksmiths, water bringers, etc. At that 
time, it was useless of anybody to sell water in the alley of water bringers 
since it was full of water and needed nothing more. Then, the idiom 5 ^ 
(jjiJLJI s jU. yeebee ‘ mayya fee h drit is-sa ’ ’ayeen arose expressing the 

meaning of doing something completely useless. 

The cultural background is the only way out to translating idioms in an 
equivalent way. Therefore, a translator should pay much attention to 
idioms and not be satisfied with translating them literally since literal 
translation of idioms could lead to complete misunderstanding. If the 
translator is unaware of the cultural background concerning the idiom 
under translation, he/she should consult specialized dictionaries; they may 
be of help to him/her. 


1.3.2. Proverbs 

A proverb is "a short sentence, etc., usually known by many people, 
stating something commonly experienced or giving advice" ( CIDE : 1995). 
It is formed through observation and experience. If it endures the test of 
time, it becomes familiar to everybody and usually memorized. Then, it is 
passed from a generation to another. By its nature, the proverb is culture- 
bound; that is, it comes into being in a special culture that is very often 
different from any other one. For instance, the English proverb put your 
trust in God, but keep your powder dry was first said by the Puritan leader 
Oliver Cromwell (1599-1658) during the English Civil War (1642-1652). 
He said it to his soldiers who were about to cross a river in order to remind 
them of putting their trust in God and, at the same time, to take care of 
water lest it destroyed their powder (Al-BaTabky, 2000b: 76). By that, 
Cromwell wanted to assert to his soldiers the fact that trusting God did not 
mean to be lazy or not to take care. Cromwell’s warning went on as a wise 
saying and developed into a proverb memorized and mentioned by many 
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people, who may know nothing about its history. Therefore, translating a 
proverb requires a cultural background that helps the translator get the 
precise meaning of the proverb and, then, find an equivalent one in the TL. 

When translating a proverb, the translator should think of a TL proverb 
having the same function and responding to the TC. In fact, translating an 
SL proverb as a proverb in the TL has a role in convincing the receptor of 
the significance of the proverb in summing up experiences. The English 
proverb A cat has nine lives , for instance, can be translated into classical 
Arabic as q* j*c.\ A‘maru min h ayyatin (literally: of a life longer than 
that of a serpent ) or colloquial Egyptian Arabic as jj' -Lill l; j zay 
al-ut bisaba ‘ tirwdh (literally: like cats which have seven souls/lives). 
According to English culture, a cat has nine lives, expressing the fact that 
cats live long in spite of the dangers they encounter. In ancient Arabic 
culture, in the Pre-Islamic Age and afterwards, people thought that a 
serpent lived for a long time. In fact, they used to live in the desert and see 
serpents and many kinds of snakes. They, besides, thought that a serpent 
did not die until it was killed. Nowadays, Egyptians have a conception 
about cats similar to the English one. But the difference is that Egyptians 
think that a cat has seven lives, not nine. It is clear, then, that the two given 
Arabic translations express the same idea included in the English proverb 
and suit the TC mode of thought. 

If it is impossible to find an equivalent TL proverb, the translator can 
translate the proverb literally and then explicate its meaning in a footnote, 
especially if he/she wishes to make his/her receptors get familiar with the 
way of thinking of the SL speakers. For instance, if it is supposed that 
there is not an equivalent Arabic proverb for the English proverb Even 
Homer sometimes nods , a translator can render it literally as l>- j* 

' ljL=J Hatta Humirous yukhti’u ahyanan and then explicate the 

intended meaning behind the proverb, telling his/her receptors that the 
significance of this proverb is to assert the fact that all people are fallible. 
He/she can also clarify that Homer (commonly assumed to have lived in 
the 8 th century B. C.) was the greatest Greek poet and the writer of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey and that he was considered a symbol of accuracy 
and enlightenment. Besides, it can be mentioned that the proverb under 
discussion, which was first said by Horace (65 B.C.- 8 A.D.), went 
throughout English-speaking countries meaning that if the great Homer 
made mistakes sometimes, then it is not a sin for anybody to make a 
mistake. In this way, the translator can be sure that the precise meaning of 
the proverb is greatly likely to be grasped by his/her receptors. Certainly, 
explicating a proverb in a way similar to this one offered here requires a 
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great deal of cultural background concerning the origins of the proverb 
and the conditions under which it originated. 

1.3.3. Culture-Bound Words 

Culture-bound words are those words that are deeply rooted in a given 
culture. They are colored according to the features of this culture, and, 
thus, are very difficult for anybody outside it to understand them. For 
instance, in many of Naguib Mahfouz’s novels, many words and 
constructions —like a t-ta 'my a, l sj^j^ Kafr Az-Zaghghary , kfill 

at-tikya, CiIjjJI ar-rabdbd, yd ibn al-qadeema ! ,!■*' 1 — aU=dl L yd 

altdf iLldh!— are culture-bound, thus making them very difficult to be well 
translated (El-Gamal, 2000: 79-80). These words, which denote food, 
places, musical instruments, swear words and interjections, are very 
difficult to be translated into any other language since they are rooted in 
Egyptian culture, especially the culture of the poor living in poor slums 
and alleys. The solution to this problem is to transliterate or paraphrase 
them, or explain them in footnotes (El- Gamal, 2000: 78). In translating 
-QjjII ar-rabdbd , for instance, it can be transliterated as ar-rabdbd, 
paraphrased as a violin-like instrument or explained in a footnote as: a 
musical instrument similar to a violin and composed of a solid short stick, 
with a few cords, producing generally sad oriental tunes. 

As long as sacred texts include elaborate cultures, as noted above 
concerning the Bible and the Qur’an, those who shoulder the responsibility 
of translating them are required to look closely at culture-bound words that 
teem with them. 

The Bible is full of culture-bound words in many of its books. Words 
like synagogue, ephah, cherubim, seraphim, jubilee, Sadducees, 
Pharisees, etc. are all related to the very Biblical culture with its practices 
and ceremonies. In translating these words, there is very little hope to 
eliminate all the "traces of the ’foreign settings' since they are deeply 
imbedded in the very thought structure" (Nida, 2000: 137) of the SC. 
Hence, if there is no way out to translate them equivalently, they can be 
paraphrased or transliterated and explained in footnotes. In this way, there 
will be a guarantee that they will be understood by the average receptor. 

The Qur’an is a great source of culture-bound words. Since it was 
revealed in the Arabian Peninsula, it reflects desert culture by mentioning 
numerous desert products (16:80 ) 26 , animals (6:144) 21 , means of transport 
(16:8) 28 , landscapes (13:3) 29 , and conceptions (37:65) 30 . Therefore, 
anyone translating the Qur’an should be familiar with that culture in which 
it was revealed. The above-mentioned diachronic approach suggested by 
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Enani in his On Translating Arabic: A Cultural Approach can be of much 
benefit in this concern. In addition, the context in which the verses of the 
Qur’an were sent down should be completely taken into account before 
translating them. This can be done through a command of the reasons 
behind the revelation of these verses, which can be known from the 
Qur’an interpretations (Enani, personal communication, March 29 th , 
2004). 

The following culture-bound words in the Qur’an are very difficult to 
be understood or translated unless the translator is well versed in Arabic 
culture and the TC. The words included in the Qur’anic verses are 
underlined as follows: 


<(Wala tusa“ir khaddaka lin-nasi/ Do not turn your nose up at people) 
[underlining added] (31:18); 

) ' A) Uj j’ a fl . ' 1 1' ^4 Li) : 

CFamalakum fee al-munafiqeena fi’atayni wa-Allahu arkasahum bima 
kasabu/. [Believers], why are you divided in two about the hypocrites, 
when God Himself has rejected them because of what they have done?) 
[underlining added] (4:88); and 


^ > >> . ^ ''.C' 9 s' ' Sv * , > > ] 


^Wa’anzala allatheena f/zaharuhum min Ahli Al-Kitabi min sayaseehim 
waqathafa fee qulubihimu ar-ru‘ba / He brought those People of the Book 
who supported them down from their strongholds and put panic into their 
hearts.) [underlining added] (33:26). The underlined words in these verses 
— tu§a“ir, arkasahum and §ayd§eehim — should be 

understood in their contexts. They represent the very makeup of Arabic 
culture and are very hard nowadays for many Arabs to understand because 
of the vast differences between modern Arabic culture and the ancient one 
at the time of the Qur’an revelation. 

In translating the Qur’an, the translator finds huge difficulties in 
conveying the complete meaning of culture-bound words like the ones 
mentioned above. For instance, when translating the Qur’anic verse that 
reads: 


< o ; &j J&. ) 

CWala tusa“ir khaddaka lin-nasi) [underlining added] (31:18) 
tu$a“ir should be explicated before the translation begins. This word is 
greatly related to desert culture, where it is understood as a verb from the 
noun y^ II ay-ya ‘r, which is a disease that afflicts camels and makes their 
necks twist. While the camel afflicted with this disease walks with its 
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chest straight forward, its neck appears twisted to the right or the left in a 
funny way (//itiiy, 1992: 170-176; Academy of the Arabic Language 
[AAL]: 1972). Here, the Qur’an describes the haughty as if they were 
camels afflicted with the disease of jLLJ I ay-ya‘r. This image was 
completely understood by ancient Arabs, to whom the Qur’an was sent, 
since they were fully aware of many types of camels, their characteristics 
and diseases. 

Generally, the verse under discussion calls people not to walk in a 
haughty manner, with some connotations concerning the disease of jLLdl 
ay-§a‘r. As to the verse translation, Pickthall translates it as '(Turn not thy 
cheek in scorn toward folk) (1981: 540), ‘Alt as (And swell not thy cheek 
(for pride) at men) (1403 A.H.: 563), Arberry as (Turn not thy cheek 
away from men in scorn) (1983: 263) and Ghali as (And do not turn your 
cheek away haughtily from mankind) (2005: 412). All of these 
translations convey the exact plain intended meaning of the verse. But 
none succeeds in portraying the connotation associated with the verse; that 
is, the image of the camel afflicted with the disease of ay-ya V that 
calls for laughing at the haughty. In this case, clarifying this image is of 
vital importance since it illuminates the shades of the meaning and the 
rhetorical purpose behind it on one hand and reflects the SL speakers' 
ways of thinking and culture on the other. As long as it is impossible to 
produce the precise meaning of the verse and its connotations in the 
translation — as is clear in the four translations given above — the last 
resort is to explain it in a footnote as follows: the verb tuya“ir is 

derived from the noun jLLall ay-ya ‘r, which is a disease that afflicts a 
camel and causes its neck to twist, while its chest is straight forward, in a 
funny way. 

As noted above, culture has a very effective role in translation. Even 
when the translation is utterly precise linguistically, it can never attain 
complete intelligibility without responding to the TC. Cultural issues in 
translation can convey the massage or distort it. Therefore, they should be 
given special attention, especially in translating idioms, proverbs and 
culture-bound words, and translators should familiarize themselves with 
both the SC and the TC. 


Notes 

1 United Nations Special Commission (UNSCOM) was an inspection authority 
initiated by the United Nations to make sure of Iraq's compliance with policies 
concerning Iraqi production and use of weapons of mass destruction after the First 
Gulf War. 
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2 This asterisk * is used to indicate a translation suggested by the author. 

3 Inflections attached to Arabic words refer to the functions of these words in the 
sentences given as examples. 

4 Prayer involves takbeer (saying Allah is Great at the beginning of prayer), 
postures, standing, bowing, prostration, sitting and tasleem (saying peace of Allah 
be upon you at the end of prayer). 

5 Here is a passage from Al-Maqqarry At-Tilmsany's Nafti At-Teeb in which the 
word 'Jfe* uglily occurs with this meaning: 

".[yiAa '4a : Joail-qj jlf Jlii" 

"Abu Musa said to the Sultan, ’This speech is conforming to the rules of 
jurisprudence and verified.’ " (1996, Vol. 3: 20) 

6 These are the characteristics of Allah as described in the Qur'an, Chapter 114 
(Surat Al-Ikhlaf) 

<0 JC 0' O 0 iST0 ) 

Say, ‘He is God the One, 2 God the eternal. 3 He begot no one nor was He 
begotten. 4 No one is comparable to Him.') ( 114 : 1 - 4 ) 

7 God is defined in the Merriam-Webster's Collegiate Dictionary and Thesaurus 
[MWCDT] as: 


1: capitalized : the supreme or ultimate reality: as a : the Being perfect in 
power, wisdom, and goodness who is worshipped as creator and ruler of 
the universe b Christian Science : the incorporeal divine Principle ruling 
over all as eternal Spirit : infinite Mind 

2 : a being or object believed to have more than natural attributes and 
powers and to require human worship; specifically : one controlling a 
particular aspect or part of reality 

3 : a person or thing of supreme value 

4 : a powerful ruler 


8 Allah is "the Muslim name for God" ( OALD , 1992). 

9 The Shilluk are a major Nilotic ethnic group of Southern Sudan, living on the 
west bank of the Nile between Lake No and the latitude 21° N. They speak an 
eastern Sudanic language of the Chary-Nile branch of the Nilo-Saharan family. 
("Shilluk," 1986, Vol l5: 739). 

Ill 


Jlij AA -Cfyyj' 5)J yfjpAt ^ ) 

Ills ijf. >y o^^S d~s*ri\ >-£-1^1 

4 dlSs Jli dslsl Ills 


i 142 We appointed thirty nights for Moses, then added ten more: the term 
set by his Lord was completed in forty nights. Moses said to his brother 
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Aaron, ‘Take my place among my people: act rightly and do not follow the 
way of those who spread corruption.’ 143 When Moses came for the 
appointment, and his Lord spoke to him, he said, ‘My Lord, show Yourself 
to me: let me see You!' He said, ‘You will never see Me, but look at that 
mountain: if it remains standing firm, you will see Me,' and when his Lord 
revealed Himself to the mountain, He made it crumble: Moses fell down 
unconscious. When he recovered, he said, ‘Glory be to You! To You I turn 
in repentance! I am the first to believe!') (7:142-143) 


it 


4 God chose Adam, Noah, Abraham's family, and the family of Imran, over all 

other people, ) (3:33) 

12 



^ 23 We sent Moses with Our signs and clear authority 24 to Pharaoh, Haman, and 
Korah and they said, ‘Sorcerer! Liar!’) (40:23-24) 

13 


4 by the ocean ever filled) (52:6) 

14 


O— ^ aI c- /*y, tiifj gtL' A-*. -A ) 


(When He gathers you for the Day of Gathering, the Day of mutual 
neglect. He will cancel the sins of those who believed in Him and acted 
righteously: He will admit them into Gardens graced with flowing streams, 
there to remain for ever- the supreme triumph.) (64:9) 


\ jL — id! cAJL jh ,4 L 44LA; ,*0! ) 

^Do they not know that whoever opposes God and His Messenger will go to the 
Fire of Hell and stay there? That is the supreme disgrace.) (9:63) 


\ J? (j* Jli 07 LiL oCf) ) ) 

4 the jinn We created before, from the fire of scorching wind.) (15: 27) 

17 


4^14 xSy_ (M, 1 (1 C jlij <0? li'jJj j»ji\ obi; Uj) 

0 4^4 0- Jl 0L J0u <0 03 lilLit ji-2j 4—0 <0 0 -0j 
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When the earth is shaken violently in its [last] quaking, 2 when the earth 
throws out its burdens, 3 when man cries, ‘What is happening to it?’; 4 on 
that Day, it will tell all 5 because your Lord will inspire it [to do so]. 6 On 
that Day, people will come forward in separate groups to be shown their 
deeds: 7 whoever has done an atom’s- weight of good will see it, s but 
whoever has done an atom’s-weight of evil will see that.) (99:1-8) 


\Live with them in accordance with what is fair and kind: if you dislike them, it 
may well be that you dislike something in which God has put much good.) (4:19) 




L: ^ iS'y ij*- ) 

< 


■ They ask you [Prophet] about menstruation. Say, ‘Menstruation is a 
painful condition, so keep away from women during it. Do not approach 
them until they are cleansed; when they are cleansed, you may approach 
them as God has ordained.) (2:222) 


cy.'j - 


— £J' -S } jLA-fj 1 J dtj — aJ 'S^_3 'a: — iyyYy L_j ) 


•(Be good to your parents, to relatives, to orphans, to the needy, to 
neighbours near and far, to travellers in need, and to your slaves. God does 
not like arrogant, boastful people) (4:36) 


■1 Si Pp Si Pp $3 54 54 T& 

{ auI \j 


^They ask you. Prophet, what is lawful for them. Say, ‘ All good things are 
lawful for you.’ [This includes] what you have taught your birds and beasts 
of prey to catch, teaching them as God has taught you, so eat what they 
catch for you, but first pronounce God’s name over it.) (5:4) 


CWe provide them with any fruit or meat they desire.) (52:22) 

23 




) 
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) GoUj l^aiu. liJ j» i)a> (j t) )) (4 o^\*J ofj ) 

<{ln livestock, too, you have a lesson- We give you a drink from the contents of 
their bellies, between waste matter and blood, pure milk, sweet to the drinker.) 

(16:66) 

24 


4and vines, fresh vegetation) (80:28) 

25 


TfijjlJxrj) 


) c-i 4-ob cr*-3 ) 

^From the date palm come clusters of low-hanging dates, and there are gardens of 
vines, olives, and pomegranates, alike yet different.) (6:99) 


) (jW ilii blj' 


^It is God who has given you a place of rest in your homes and from the 
skins of animals made you homes that you find light [to handle] when you 
travel and when you set up camp; furnishings and comfort for a while from 
their wool, fur, and hair.) (16:80) 


) Oc4' yfT • p* P ugjl JjVI if*J f) 

^And a pair of camels and a pair of cattle-) (6: 144) 

28 

t{ O L> d^-L? ) 

)horses, mules, and donkeys for you to ride and use for show, and other things you 
know nothing about.) (16:8) 

29 

) Vl ) 4) 4a _jAj) 

)it is He who spread out the earth, placed firm mountains and rivers on it) (13:3) 

30 

4and its fruits are like devils’ heads.) (37:65) 
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Principles of Translating the Qur’an 


2.1. The Peculiarity of the Qur’an 

The view that the Qur’an is an inimitable book in form and content 
made many Muslim scholars like Sheikh Mustafa §abry, the Imam of the 
‘Uthmany (Ottoman) Empire in his The issue of Translating the Qur’an 
and Sheikh Mu/zammad Az-Zurqany in his Manahil Al-Trfan fee ‘Ulum 
Al-Qur’dn embrace the view that it is untranslatable. Muslims and Arabs 
were not the only people to adopt this viewpoint. Richard Tames, for 
example, expresses his point of view concerning translating the Qur’an, 
saying, "It is inimitable and untranslatable, an object of veneration and the 
basis of human understanding of the universe and man's place in it" (1982: 
30). 

This view made Muslims reluctant to translate the Qur’an since they 
believed that translating it could lead to many heretical ideas about its 
meanings. Nevertheless, when they saw various Qur’an translations into 
numerous languages at the hands of a group of orientalists and non- 
Muslims, they began to reconsider the whole matter. The great Muslim 
scholar Sheikh Mu/zammad Mugtafa Al-Maraghy, the Grand Imam of Al- 
Azhar, was the first scholar to declare, in his A Study on Translating the 
Qur’an and Its Verdicts, that translating the Qur’an is not prohibited or 
impossible, but even compulsory ( wajib ) to convey its message to non- 
Arabic-speaking peoples. Afterwards, many scholars, including, ‘Abdul- 
‘Azeez Ibn Baz and Mu/zammad Ibn §ali/z Al-‘Uthaymeen, came to adopt 
the same view. These scholars considered the spread of Islam in many 
places where Arabic is rarely known or not known at all. They, 
consequently, saw that translating the Qur’an and conveying its message 
to at least eighty percent of the world's Muslims, who know little or 
nothing about Arabic, is a must so that they can get acquainted with the 
teachings and verdicts of Islam contained in the Qur’an. 
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2.2. Qur’an Translation in Need of Principles 

There are many Qur’an translations into many languages, especially 
the widespread ones like English, French, Italian, Urdu, etc. However, 
these translations mostly relied on individual efforts, were not built on a 
systematic plan and were mostly affected by the Biblical language, 
especially the KJV. Therefore, they could not achieve the success required 
in conveying the message of the Qur’an and its teachings in a style that 
could make non- Arab Muslims fully understand them. 

Here, the aim is not to lay down some rules for a true translation of the 
Qur’an since, in translation, "there are no rules, no laws, there cannot be 
absolute right or wrong" or "perfect solutions" (Weaver, 1998: 117; 119). 
However, any translation should be based on some principles to guarantee 
its comprehensibility. In particular, religious translation should be based 
on clear and meticulous principles since "only as sound principles of 
religious translation are followed can an accurate translation be made" 
(True Grace Ministries, 2006). Accordingly, this is a modest attempt of a 
general framework of a group of principles that could be adopted in 
translating the Qur’an. These principles cover three domains: (1) the 
committee of translating, (2) the techniques involved in conveying the 
content and (3) the format of the translation. 

2.2.1. The Committee of Translating the Qur’an 

Translating the Qur’an is a huge task that needs many requirements 
and ceaseless efforts on the part of many specialists. The reasons behind 
the failure of many Qur’an translations in conveying the message of Islam 
and its teachings may be due to the fact that nearly all of them depended 
on the effort of one translator or two translators at most and the absence of 
a committee of revisers. Therefore, there should be a specialized 
committee of translation, including a group of translators along with a 
group of scholars specialized in Qur’anic sciences, interpretation, 
theology, jurisprudence, linguistics and anthropology. 

2.2.I.I. Translators 

Qur’an translators should be competent in both the SL (Arabic) and the 
TL (the language into which the Qur’an is intended to be translated) in all 
linguistic and literary aspects: phonology, morphology, syntax, semantics, 
pragmatics, etymology, style, etc. This competence can give them a great 
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chance to understand the Qur’anic text well and express its meanings in 
the TL in a style that appeals to the TL receptors. 

In this concern, it is noteworthy that Arab translators have been the 
best to render the Qur’an (Bedeir, 2000: 13; Al-‘Ashmawy, 2006: 27-28) 
since they proved more able to understand the Qur’anic text more than any 
other translators. For example, Pickthall's The Meaning of the Glorious 
Qur’an is one of the best and most precise Qur’an translations in English. 
However, Pickthall, being a non-Arab, makes some mistakes because of 
his inability to differentiate between some Arabic phonemes. This is clear 
in his translation of al-ma§eer , which occurs in many verses like 

(2:285) \ (3:162) 2 and (5:18) 3 , as journeying. In fact, this translation 
reflects Pickthall's inability to differentiate between the Arabic 
phonemes o* seen and $ad because journeying is nearer to al- 

maseer than to j .i^T al-ma§eer, which can be precisely translated as 
destiny. Therefore, the majority of the translators involved in translating 
the Qur’an should be Arabs as their linguistic intuition can make them 
more able to understand the meanings behind the words of the Qur’an. The 
rest of translators should belong to the TL in order to guide the Arab ones 
concerning the syntactic constructions that conform to their language word 
order and the style that appeals to their fellow native speakers. 

Qur’an translators should also be familiar with previous Qur’an 
translations, if any. This background can be of much benefit for them in 
the process of translation since it can make them aware of the mistakes the 
previous translations made. Moreover, if they see that any of those 
translations has something good, they can use it without repeating the 
same thing. 

Qur’an translators should have the ability to handle the information 
that reaches them through the other members of the translation committee, 
including: linguists, anthropologists along with the other scholars 
specialized in Qur’anic sciences, at-tafseer (interpretation), al-’aqeeda 
(theology) and fiqh (jurisprudence). In fact, the translators represent the last 
stage through which all the efforts of the whole committee are put into 
practice. Therefore, they ought to be chosen with great care. 

2.2. 1.2. Linguists 

The member linguists in the committee of translating the Qur’an 
should be divided into two groups: a group specialized Arabic linguistics 
and another in the sciences of the TL. Arabic linguists are to be concerned 
with the phonological, morphological, syntactic, semantic, pragmatic and 
stylistic problems in the Qur’an, especially the controversial ones. They 
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should, if possible, offer clear-cut solutions concerning these issues so that 
a precise meaning can be decided upon to be put before the translators. 
The other group concerned with the sciences of the TL should be 
composed of native speakers. They can be of much help in the process of 
translation concerning any linguistic points the translators may find 
difficult, especially most of them, as suggested above, are Arabs. In 
addition, they are to revise the translation after it is over in order to decide 
how far it is grammatical and appeals to the TL receptors. If they refer to 
any mistake in the translation, the translators should attempt to correct it. 

2.2.1.3. Scholars of Theology 

Scholars of theology should precisely decide all the theological 
concepts in the Qur’an and put them before the translators. After the 
translation ends, these scholars should be consulted to see whether the true 
theological concepts are presented in a precise form in the TL. If they 
decide that the translation does not reflect the precise meaning of any 
theological term, either by adding to it or subtracting from it, as it is used 
in Arabic and the Qur’anic context, the translators, assisted by linguists, 
should attempt to find new ways of expressions that guarantee the precise 
conveying of this term in the TL. 

2.2.1.4. Scholars of Qira’at (Methods of Reading the Qur’an) 

Some verses in the Qur’an could be read in many different methods, 
from one method to seven (Az-Zurqany, 2001, Vol. 1: 138). According to 
the method of reading, the meaning varies. For example, in the Qur’anic 
verse that reads: 

-(Warawadat-hu allatee huwa fee baytiha ‘an nafsihi waghallaqati al- 
abwaba waqalat havta laka qala ma‘atha Allahi/ The woman in whose 
house he was living tried to seduce him: she bolted the doors and said, 
‘ Come to me,’ and he replied, ‘God forbid!) [underlining added] (12:23) 
the word A* could be read in seven different methods: A* hayta, A* 
hayti. A* haytu. A* heeta, A^ 1 heetu, A ha’tu and A* ha’ta (Al- 
Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 4: 3485-3487). This big number of readings, along 
with their different meanings, makes the translators perplexed. Here, the 
scholars of the methods of reading the Qur’an should offer the solution by 
explicating the minute differences among the different methods of reading 
the verse. Moreover, they can choose the most precise method and inform 
the translators about it. Al-Azhar of Egypt decided that the only method of 
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reading that should be followed in translating the Qur’an is that of //af§, 
the most widely-circulated method of reading in Egypt (Az-Zurqany, 
2001, Vol. 2: 142). However, it is seen here that this may deprive those 
who do not have the chance to read the Qur’an in Arabic in its different 
methods of reading from the enjoyment of these different readings, which 
are of different meanings. Hence, if a verse has more than one method of 
reading, it can be explained in a footnote or in an endnote. 

2.2.1.5, Scholars of Jurisprudence 

The scholars of jurisprudence have a great role in the committee of 
translating the Qur’an, especially many Qur’anic verses include 
jurisprudence verdicts. So many interpreters have different views regarding 
the interpretation of these verses and, thus, their meanings are 
controversial. Besides, many of these interpreters are not specialized in 
jurisprudence and, therefore, their interpretations are totally imprecise. 
Therefore, the verses including jurisprudence verdicts should be decided 
by experienced fuqaha’ (jurisprudents) since they are more able than 
anybody else to decide the meanings of these verses in the light of the 
present circumstances, and can choose among the different opinions. 
Jurisprudence verdicts may vary according to the change in place, time, 
people and circumstances. Thus, anthropologists should explain the 
circumstances of the people into whose language the Qur’an is intended to 
be translated to the jurisprudents so that the latter group can decide the 
verdicts suitable for these people. Then, these verdicts ought to be offered 
to the translators, who can gloss them in endnotes. 

This matter is of paramount importance to the TL receptors, who 
usually read or listen to a Qur’an translation in an attempt to know the 
verdicts of Islam concerning many affairs they face in their lives. When 
they read or listen to any Qur’an translation and understand some of the 
verdicts included in some verses, they often wonder whether these verdicts 
can be applied to them. Therefore, informing the potential TL receptors 
whether that the verdicts included in the endnotes can be applied to their 
circumstances and that these verdicts are prepared by experienced 
jurisprudents can give these receptors a guarantee to depend on them and, 
besides, can facilitate their treatment with these circumstances. 

2.2.1.6. Scholars of Qur’anic Sciences 

Scholars of Qur’anic sciences should have a hand in the process of 
translating the Qur’an. Qur’anic sciences cover the study of asbab an- 
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nuzul (the reasons of revelation) 4 ; an-naskh 5 (abrogation); al-aydt an- 
nasikha (the abrogating verses) and al-mansukha (abrogated verses); al- 
muhkamdt (the agreed upon verses) 6 and al-mutashabihat (the verses over 
which there is no complete agreement) 7 ; and the Makky verses (revealed 
in Mecca) and those Madany ones (revealed in Medina) (Denffer, 2004: 1- 
2 ). 

Knowledge of these Qur’anic sciences is of much importance in 
translating the Qur’an. One of the reasons of the failure of some previous 
Qur’an translations may be that they did not pay attention to these 
Qur’anic sciences, and, therefore, did not succeed in conveying the precise 
meaning behind some verses or the verdicts related to them. For example, 
the Qur’anic verse that reads: 


{ toil i yt-M jt ~i\ C i o\j} 

CWa’in tubdu ma fee anfusikum aw tukhfuhu yu/zasibkum bihi Illahu/ ... 
whether you reveal or conceal your thoughts, God will call you to account 
for them.) (2:284) was abrogated by the verse that reads: 


^ [ it .. j: (ui( . — tkQ ) 

CLa yukallifu Allahu nafsan ilia wus'aha/ God does not burden any soul 
with more than it can bear) (2:286). This means that the legal ruling 
mentioned in the first verse, though remaining in reciting the Qur’an, was 
abrogated by the second one: the first verse is abrogated and the latter is 
abrogating (Az-Zurqany, 2001, Vol. 2: 217). It is noteworthy that this is 
just one type of abrogation of the three types that occur in the Qur’an s , 
and that many places in the Qur’an are controversial concerning the 
abrogating and abrogated verses. In translating this verse, Pickthall 
(1981:106), ‘All (1403 A.H.: 193), Arberry (1983: 48) and Ghali (2005: 
49) mention nothing about this case of abrogation. Therefore, if anyone 
reading or listening to their translations of the first verse (2:284) will think 
that the legal ruling included in it is still applied. 

Therefore, the scholars of Qur’anic sciences should be involved in the 
committee of translating the Qur’an. They should clarify abrogation, the 
agreed upon verses and those over which there is no complete agreement. 
Furthermore, they ought to decide the reasons of revelation behind some 
specific verses, whether these verses are to be applied through all ages and 
whether they are common to all people. Afterwards, all this should be 
offered to the translators to gloss it in footnotes or endnotes in order to 
make the receptors aware of some facts about the Qur’an so that they are 
not perplexed when, for instance, reading or listening to two verses like 
the two ones mentioned above — (2:284) and (2:286). 
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2.2. 1.7. Scholars of Interpretation 

Translation in general and translation of religious texts in particular 
must be based on an accurate interpretation. But the interpretation of 
religious texts is not the ordinary explanation of the words which many of 
us may use in their speech every day or that kind of clarification of words 
or phrases that translators always perform in most of their work with the 
majority of texts. The interpretation of religious texts is a huge task that 
can only be done by great experienced scholars endowed with great 
patience, a vast knowledge of the language of the religious text and the 
ability to weigh matters. Without this precise interpretation, translating the 
content of the religious text can never be begun, if an accurate translation 
is intended. 

The scholars specialized in Qur’an interpretation, therefore, should be 
part of the committee of translating the Qur’an. They ought to decide the 
precise meanings of each verse in the Qur’an, relying all the time on a 
meticulous methodology and taking into consideration the shades of 
meaning (connotations) of some Qur’anic words or constructions which 
are sometimes more important than their denotations. In addition, they 
should spare no effort on precisely differentiating among the words that 
seem confusing to a non-Arab receptor because of the differences in 
cultures. Here, they should be assisted by the specialized anthropologists 
involved in the committee of translating the Qur’an. In addition, 
interpretation scholars should decide the commonly agreed upon meaning 
behind the verses over which there is no complete agreement. If they 
decide that a word or a construction could be understood in more than one 
way or has more than one meaning, they should offer the translators some 
priorities concerning the more precise and agreed-upon meaning. 

2.2.1.8. Anthropologists 

It is asserted in Chapter One (pp. 37-40) that cultural problems in 
translation are more serious than the linguistic ones. Misunderstanding 
cultures often accompanies the weak translations that take no account of 
the diversity of people and that this diversity is common in all walks of 
life, great or small. The translators who carry out these weak translations 
believe that all peoples can understand their translations, though they may 
be completely different from them in all aspects of life. The Qur’an is 
molded according to the ancient Arabic culture of the Arabs to whom it 
was sent more than one thousand and four hundred years ago. In 
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translating its meanings to a man living in the 2 1 st century or in an age to 
come, much attention should be paid to people's diversity and differences. 
Since Nida (1947: 69) asserts that nothing can solve the cultural problems 
that arise in translation as a result of the differences between the SC and 
the TC but anthropological training, a group of anthropologists should be 
added to the committee of translating the Qur’an. 

These anthropologists should be specialized in the TC and have lived 
for a long time in a country or more where the TL is spoken as a native 
language. In this way, there is a chance to have a complete guide 
describing the TC in all its details, including customs, traditions, ways of 
thinking, eating, drinking, etc. This guide can be of much benefit for the 
translators since they can depend on it whenever they come across any 
cultural problem during the process of translation. If the translators are 
unable to solve any of these problems or when the guide proves 
insufficient, the anthropologists should offer another group of suggestions, 
as far as possible, so that the translators can choose from them the best one 
that can solve the problem in a way that appeals to the TC. After the 
translation is over, the anthropologists should revise the translation in 
terms of the cultural points. If they refer to any point that may be 
ambiguous in the TC or may mislead receptors, the translators ought to 
come back to the suggestions to use another one until they reach the best 
solution, according to the anthropologists' point of view, in conveying the 
content of the Qur’anic concept and appealing to the TC mode. 

2.2.2. The Techniques Involved in Conveying the Message 
of the Qur’an 

As mentioned before, the aim behind translating the Qur’an is to 
convey its message either to non- Arab Muslims or to non-Muslims lacking 
the ability to get familiar with the original Arabic text of the Qur’an. In 
order for this message to be conveyed in a precise interesting way, the 
following principles should be adopted. These modest principles attempt 
to cover six domains: lexical, syntactic, semantic, stylistic, cultural and 
scientific. 

2.2.2.1. The Lexical Domain 

2.2.2.1.1. Proper Names 

Proper names in the Qur’an often make a problem in translation since 
they have deep connotations, especially some of them are Aramaic or 
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Hebrew. For instance, J LL! Isma ‘eel, cjy' Isrd ’eel and j Zakarya 
are all Hebrew names (Ghali, 2003:15-16; Al-ffamidy, 1423 A.H.: 1658) 
repeated in the Qur’an more than once. Therefore, the meanings of these 
non-Arabic names, if any, should be explained by the scholars of 
interpretation to the translators. 

In the process of translation, all proper names should be translated in 
the text if they have standard translations. Then, they can be transliterated 
in a way corresponding to Arabic phonology and a consistent system like 
that one adopted here (shown in the List of Transliterating Classical 
Arabic Sounds on p. xii) and given in a footnote. If there is a rhetorical 
aim behind a name, it should also be explained in the footnote. In 
translating djS j Zakarya, for example, it should be translated as Zachariya 
in the text and as Zakarya in a footnote, where the meaning of the noun 
could be explained as: yjS j Zakarya is originally a Hebrew name meaning 
the man who always remembers Allah (Al-//amidy, 1423 A.H.: 1658). In 
this way, the relationship between j Zakarya and At thizru Alldhi 
0 the remembrance of Allah) is clear to the TL receptors. 

2.2.2.I.2. Words Deeply Rooted in the Islamic Creed 

The Qur’an has many words that are deeply rooted in the Islamic creed 
based upon the principles of At-Tawheed (Monotheism). These words 
include, for instance: Rasul/ Messenger, -d) ildhl deity, Rabbi 

Lord, 4i! Allah/ Allah etc. Though these words may be similar to other 
words in other religious books, especially the Bible, there are so many 
differences among the concepts of the Qur’anic words and those from 
other books that, in the final analysis, it is discovered that similarity 
among them is nearly not found altogether. Consequently, it is the 
responsibility of Qur’an translators to keep away from the Biblical 
language and style since many converts to Islam have been complaining 
about the Biblical language and style used in the Qur’an translations they 
have been reading (Al-Ghazaly, 1983: 13). 

For instance, ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘Alt’s translation The Holy Qur’an: 
Translation and Commentary is one of the most famous translations of the 
Qur’an. It was declared the official translation of the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, the cradle of Islam, for a long time and has been a reference to 
other translations in other languages. However, in translating the word 
Rasul in the Qur’anic verse that reads: 

CWalaqatl fatanna qablahum Qawma Fir'awna waja’ahum Rasulun 
Kareemun/ We tested the people of Pharaoh before them: a noble 
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messenger was sent to them) (44:17), ‘Alt renders it as (I low shall the 
message be (effectual) for them seeing that an Apostle explaining things 
clearly has (already) come to them) (1403 A.H.: 1346) [italics and 
underling added]. It is clear here that ‘All, who was deeply read in 
Western culture and the Bible, was affected by the Biblical language in his 
translation. The meaning of Rasul in the Qur’anic verse cited above 
is someone unto whom a Divine revelation was sent down through Angel 
Gabriel ( Jibreel). It also refers to the coming of Prophet Moses to Pharaoh 
and his people. This meaning can be easily and precisely translated as 
Messenger. Since Apostle refers to "one of the 12 DISCIPLES (men chosen 
by Jesus Christ to help him spread Christianity around the world)" 
( Macmillan English Dictionary [MED]:2002), it is illogical to perceive 
that Prophet Moses was a disciple sent by Jesus Christ. So, if a translation 
of the Qur’an is intended to be effective and appealing to the TL receptors, 
it should have a unique position and be void of all other religions' traces, 
especially as regards the words that are profoundly rooted in the Islamic 
creed. 

2.2.2.I.3. The Rules of Punctuation 

The modem rules of punctuation should be adopted throughout the 
translation of the Qur’an as they are greatly helpful in clarifying the 
meaning. It seems that the majority of all the translators of the previous 
Qur’an translations agreed to regard the end of the Qur’anic verse as it is 
in the calligraphy of the Mu$haf as a full stop. In fact, nearly all the verses 
of the Qur’an are so, but there are some verses whose meanings are not 
complete except when the verses that follow them are read. This means 
putting a full stop at the end of these verses makes them complete 
sentences, while, in reality, they are not so. For instance, the meaning of 
the Qur’anic verse that reads: 

{ I Job o) yu ) 

{Wala taqulanna lishay’in innee fa‘ilun thalika ghadan) (18:23) cannot be 
understood except by reading the next verse: 

{ilia an yasha’a Allahu) (18:24). In translating the first verse, Ghali 
renders it as {And definitely do not say, regarding anything, "Surely I am 
performing that tomorrow,") (2005: 296). Then, in translating the next 
verse, he renders it as {Except (if you add) If ’Allah (so) decides.") (2005: 
296). The mistake here is beginning the latter verse (18:24) with a capital 
letter. Arberry, as a matter of fact, is more accurate here since he renders 
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the two verses as {And do not say, regarding anything, ‘I am going to do 
that tomorrow,’ but only, ‘If God will’) (1983: 186). He ends the first 
verse, which is incomplete, with a comma and begins the next one, which 
completes the meaning, with a small letter. Accordingly, this model should 
be adopted in translating the verses whose meanings are not complete 
except when the next ones are read. 

In particular, quotation marks should be added according to the 
modern rules of the TL. For instance, in translating the Qur’anic verse: 

{Qala Rabbu as-samawati wal-art/i wama baynahuma in kuntum 
muqineena) (26:24) into English, it should be rendered as {(Moses) said, 
"(He is) The Lord of the heavens and the earth and (all) that is between 
them, if you are of certain faith.") *, not as rendered by Pickthall as 
{(Moses) said: Lord of the heavens and the earth and all that is between 
them, if ye had but sure belief.) (1981: 480). Though precise in meaning, 
Pickthall's translation is not in accordance with modern English whose 
rules dictate that a speech be put between inverted commas, not preceded 
by a colon and left open. 

2.2.2.2. The Syntactic Domain 

2.2.2.2.I. Too Long Sentences 

Sometimes, some Qur’anic verses are too long. According to the word 
order and style of Arabic, this is normal, and Arabs find no difficulty in 
understanding and coping with this style. But to a non-Arab receptor, this 
may be very difficult to follow, especially the preferred style in many 
widely-spread languages like English and French tends toward short 
sentences since long sentences are harder to be grasped than "a discourse 
that is shorter" (Tende, 1992: 122). Therefore, long Qur’anic sentences 
should be divided into short ones in the TL if such long sentences are not 
accepted or felt as unnatural ones in it. This can give the receptors a 
chance to easily follow and grasp the translation. In addition, this 
translation depending on short sentences can give those who use it in 
calling ( da‘wa ) more easiness in their work. A translation relying on too 
long sentences is very awkward in this field, may not achieve any success 
and may make people reluctant to listen to it. 
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2. 2. 2. 2. 2. Tenses in the Qur’an 

Tenses are used in a peculiar way in the Qur’an. The past tense, for 
instance, can be used to express past, present or futuristic actions. Hence, 
in dealing with any tense used in the Qur’an, the translators should not be 
busy with the tense itself. Rather, they should concentrate on the semantic 
function expressed by it and attempt to find the TL linguistic tool that can 
express the same function. For instance, the semantic function expressed 
by the past tense used in the Qur’anic verse that reads: 

(itha rujjati al-arc/u rajjan / When the earth is shaken violently) (56:4) is to 
foresee something that will happen in the Day of Judgment; that is, a 
futuristic action. The linguistic tool that can express this semantic function 
in English is the simple future tense. However, since the verse under 
consideration is in the form of a conditional sentence, the best tense in 
English to express it is the present simple tense, not the simple future. This 
is the reason behind Pickthall’s success in his translation of this verse as 
(When the earth is shaken with a shock) (1981: 712) and the failure of 
‘Alt's translation as (When the earth shall be shaken to its depths) (1403 
A.H.: 1484) since a time clause cannot include a future verb form 
(Thomson & Martinet, 1997: 301). 

2.2.2.3. The Semantic Domain 

2.2.2.3.I. Synonymous Words in the Qur’an 

According to the Translation Section of Bible Agencies, any religious 
translation should accurately reflect "the precise and true meanings, 
without loss, change, distortion or embellishment" (1999). Therefore, all 
the members of the committee of translating the Qur’an should cooperate 
in deciding its meanings in a precise way. In deciding the precise meaning 
of any Qur’anic verse, the context must be considered. This is due to the 
fact that the Qur’anic context, especially in its minute socio-cultural 
details, is of paramount importance in deciding the exact meaning and 
often more important than the mere reliance on the linguistic differences 
between words (Al-Tlwany, 1427 A.H.: 33). 

It is noticeable that all the previous English translations of the Qur’an 
did not show the minute differences among many Qur’anic words, and, so, 
it has appeared to many of their receptors that these words are 
synonymous (Ghali, personal communication, October 14 th , 2005). Many 
studies showed that complete synonymy in any language, especially the 
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language of the Qur’an, can never be there (//ijazy, 1999: 137). It is true 
that the seemingly synonymous words in the Qur’an are close to one 
another in meaning, but they are not identical. There are always 
differences among them, though they may be tiny. Therefore, any precise 
translation of the Qur’an should adopt a methodology of differentiating 
among these seemingly synonymous words. For example, as a result of 
many previous Qur’an translations into English, a large number of 
receptors thought that there is no difference between the Qur’anic words 
*■44 shakk and vyj rayb, and between <-* khawf and khashya -G44. . These 
translations did not show the minute differences that make it necessary to 
have two different words, not just one. 

For example, in translating the Qur’anic verse: 


^ 4 _ 9 j 


{Thalika Al-Kitabu la rayba feehi hudan lil-muttaqeena) (2:2), ‘Alt 
translates it as 'This is the Book; in it is guidance sure, without doubt, to 
those who fear God) (1403 A.H.: 17) and Pickthall renders it as {This is 
the Scripture whereof there is no doubt, a guidance unto those who ward 
off (evil)) (1981: 2). Here, ‘Alt and Pickthall agree in translating vyj rayb 
as doubt. In translating the verse: 




{Qul ya ayyuha an-nasu in kuntum fee shakkin min deeni fala a‘budu 
allatheena ta'buduna min duni Illahi) (10:104), ‘Alt translates it as {Say: 
'O ye men! If ye are in doubt as to my religion, (behold!) I worship not 
what ye worship, other than God!) (1403 A.H.: 511); and Pickthall renders 
it as {Say (O Muhammad): O mankind! If ye are in doubt of my religion, 
then (know that) I worship not those whom ye worship instead of Allah) 
(1981: 281). The translations of both ‘Alt and Pickthall, though first-rate, 
do not reflect any of the minute differences between s-yj rayb and -34 
shakk. Therefore, any English-speaking receptor may think that they are 
synonymous, as the translations reveal. However, in the verse that reads: 


{Innahum kanu fee shakkin mureebin) (34:54), where the word 414 shakk 
is described by the adjective mureeb , the differences are so clear 

between the two words. Thus, ‘All translates the verse as {...they were 
indeed in suspicious (disquieting) doubt) (1403 A.H.: 1150) and Pickthall 
as T.o! they were in hopeless doubt) (1981: 569). As a matter of fact, 
ar-rayb and 41411 ash-shakk are similar in expressing the feeling of 
uncertainty and being unsure. But ar-rayb has more connotations of 
anxiety, confusion (Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 3: 297), deception (Al- 
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‘Ilwany, 1427 A.H.: 30), and accusation (Al-Fayruz’abady, 1406 A.H.). 
Accordingly, vyji' ar-rayb is nearer in meaning to the English suspicion 
more than to doubt. Therefore, it is better to translate ash-shakk as 
doubt and sjjjII ar-rayb as suspicion, and this is what Ghali does 
throughout his translation. 

Arabic has a very large number of vocabularies. Therefore, in 
translating the Qur’an, adopting the methodology of differentiating among 
the seemingly synonymous words suggested above, it may be found out 
that the TL has no ready equivalents to each Qur’anic word. In this case, 
classifiers and descriptive words can be employed to show the differences 
among words. 

In translating the Qur’anic words al-khawf and al-khashya, 
many translators do not show the differences between them, as if they 
were completely synonymous. For example, in translating the verse: 


{ ojijjc p* taG b—f*- 'J*j ci* ^ 

{Bala man aslama wajhahu lilLahi wahuwa mu/zsinun falahu ajruhu ‘inda 
Rabbihi wala khawfun ‘alayhim wala hum ya/zzanuna) (2:112), Arberry 
translates it as {Nay, but whosoever surrendereth his purpose to God while 
doing good, his reward is with his Lord; and there shall no fear come upon 
them neither shall they grieve) (1983: 32). Moreover, in translating the 


{ Oj j l , (JJii*) 4& f La i_j all 1 4. m . -* . Ld LA 0 G ) 

{Wa inna minha lama yahbitu min khashyati Illahi wama Allahu bighafilin 
‘amma ta‘maluna) (2:74), he translates it as {And indeed there are rocks 
which fall down for the fear of God. God is not unaware of what ye do) 
(1983: 29). Here, Arberry translates both Aijidl al-khawf and aAGJI a p 
khashya as {fear), without differentiating between them. However, in 
translating the verse: 


{Wallatheena ya^iluna ma amara Allahu bihi an yu§ala wayakhshawna 
Rabbahum wayakhafuna su’a al-/zisabi) (13:21), he renders it as {who join 
what God has commanded shall be joined, and fear their Lord, and dread 
the evil reckoning) (1983: 161). Here, he feels that there is a difference 
between <-« j^SI al-khawf and al-khashya and, therefore, translates 

them differently. In Arabic, Aijidl al-khawf and al-khashya are 

similar as they both express the idea of being afraid of something or 
somebody. Nevertheless, Aj4iJI al-khashya implies more connotations of 
expressing an extreme fear of Allah and a feeling of glorification and 
veneration for Him (Al-Tlwany, 1427 A.H.: 22). As long as the two 
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Qur’anic words are different in their connotations, they should be 
translated employing different words as in the case of fear and dread used 
by Arberry in translating yakhshawna and yakhafuna 

respectively. 

If the TL does not have equivalent words for the Qur’anic ones, 
descriptive words and classifiers should be used to show these differences. 
If there is no word in English, for instance, that could be equivalent to 
al-khashya, it can be, according to its connotations mentioned above, 
described as big fear , thus leading to differentiating between it and <-* jiJI 
al-khawf. It is worth mentioning here that, to the best knowledge of the 
author, the only Qur’an translation that follows the methodology of 
differentiating among the synonymous words is that of Ghali. In addition, 
his dictionary Synonyms in the Ever Glorious Qur’an: Arabic-English can 
be of much help for the committee of translating the Qur’an to 
differentiate among all the Qur’anic words that may appear synonymous. 

2.2.2.3.2. Polysemic Words in the Qur’an 

It should not be thought, however, that to adopt the methodology of 
differentiating among the seemingly synonymous words, Qur’an 
translators ought to assign a given TL word for each Qur’anic one. This is 
due to the fact that many Qur’anic words are polysemic; that is, they have 
a range of various meanings. As displayed in Chapter One (pp. 26-27), 
these various meanings are a result of the abstract contexts in which they 
are used, thus giving them abstract senses in addition to their original 
(literal) ones. For instance, the word ay-ya/d/i and its derivatives 

occur many times in the Qur’an. In some verses, it means the performing 
of prayers five times a day at the specified times such as found in the 
verse: 

-A 0j~*y odt ) 

i'Allathcena yu’ minima bil-ghaybi wayuqeemuna a§-§alata wamimma 
razaqnahum yunfiquna/ who believe in the unseen, keep up the prayer, and 
give out of what We have provided for them) (2:3). This meaning of 
ay-yaldh can be translated as prayer. In other verses, ay-ya/d/i means 
invoking a power for help in a difficult situation (As-Suyuty & Al- 
Ma/zally, 2000: 203) as in the verse: 

f 

iWa^alli ‘alayhim inna §alataka sakanun lahum waAllahu SameeTin 
‘Aleemun/ ... and pray for them — your prayer will be a comfort to them. 
God is all hearing, all knowing.) (9:103). Thus, this concept of ay- 
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§aldh can be translated as invocation. In addition, a$-$aldh, 

according to Al-Qurtuby (1990, Vol. 8: 5500), can mean asking for 
forgiveness as in the verse: 

)Ya ayyuha allatheena amanu §allu ‘alayhi wasallimu tasleeman/ so, you 
who believe, bless him too and give him greetings of peace.) (33:56). In 
this case, it can be translated as asking for forgiveness. These examples 
may be a call to the translators of the Qur’an to pay much attention to 
polysemic words, while keeping in harmony with the methodology of 
differentiating among the synonymous ones. 

Trying to adopt the methodology of strict differentiating among the 
synonymous words in translating the Qur’an, while being aware of the fact 
that many languages do not have as many vocabularies as Arabic does 
and, thus, lack ready equivalents to each Qur’anic word, means that the 
translators are expected to employ the TL resources as much as possible. 
Consequently, they are also expected to rely on words that may appear 
strange and unfamiliar, even for the TL receptors. If any word used in the 
translation is felt to be uncommon, as the member linguists decide, a 
definition of this word should be provided in a footnote. All required 
definitions can be quoted from any recognized dictionary. 

2.2.2A. The Stylistic Domain 

2.2.2.4.1. Qur’anic Style 

2.2.2.4.1.1. Various Style 

The Qur’an is a multi-stylistic book. It relies on various styles in 
conveying its message: narrative, exhortative, legalistic, didactic, 

argumentative, literary, persuasive, etc. Thus, in translating the Qur’an, 
this variation should also be reflected in the TL, as far as possible. Arabic 
is a language of a very long literary tradition, which is reflected in every 
Qur’anic verse. Therefore, the languages of long literary tradition will 
have a better chance to receive the Qur’an, with its various styles and 
literary devices, including similes, parables, dramatic dialogs, metaphors, 
oaths and motif words (Mir: 2006). Nevertheless, this does not mean that 
the meanings of the Qur’an cannot be conveyed into the languages of short 
literary tradition since "anything that can be said in one language can be 
said in another" (Nida & Taber, 1969: 4). 
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2.2.2.4.1.2. Form & Content 

While trying to preserve the Qur’anic style in translating the Qur’an, 
the translators may find some difficulties in compromising between the 
style (form) and meaning (content). They may find out that attempting to 
preserve the Qur’anic style may make the Qur’anic meaning 
misunderstood in the TL. It should be noted that 

the constant attempt to blindly and literally imitate the Qur’anic style is 
not always the best solution to produce an effective translation since this 
imitation may lead to ambiguity and confusion in the TL receptors' minds 
if their language resources are not in harmony with this style. (Marzuq, 
1999: 354) 

To sum up this issue, the Qur’anic style should be followed in all its 
minute details if the TL permits it. If the TL can replace the Qur’anic style 
with an equivalent style that has the same semantic and pragmatic 
functions in the SL (Arabic), this will be better to be achieved. However, if 
the Qur’anic style is expected to be unintelligible or unacceptable to the 
TL receptors, it should be avoided and a natural easy TL style should be 
adopted instead. 

2.2.2.4.1.3. The Need for a Natural Style in Qur’an Translation 

Since most previous Qur’an translations followed difficult styles, they 
were not successful in conveying its message and did not appeal to most 
TL receptors, who were not affected by the TL message in the same way 
the original receptors were by the SL message. Consequently, the similar 
response of the translation that should be achieved for the TL receptors 
(Nida, 2000: 134) was absent. Therefore, the same mistake should not be 
repeated by adopting a difficult style. 

Some people read the Qur’an themselves, but the majority listen to it 
recited or read. In the case of a Qur’an translation, the matter is not 
different since many people listen to the translation rather than read it 
themselves during Friday sermons, lectures or on radio and TV programs. 
As long as not all that is suitable to be read is appropriate to be listened to, 
any Qur’an translation should employ a straight style so as to be easy to be 
grasped by readers and listeners as well. One of the mistakes made in 
nearly all previous Qur’an translations is that they depended on a difficult 
and sometimes ambiguous style. Consequently, these translations have not 
been successful in the field of calling ( da‘wa ), which mainly depends on 
reciting the translation during sermons and lectures. 
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2.2.2.4.I.4. Formal Style in Qur’an Translation 

Translating the Qur’an should be done according to a formal style, 
which does not contradict the easiness and naturalness required to be 
achieved in the translation. Rather, this formal style should be away from 
adopting difficult syntactic constructions and relying on archaic words like 
thee , thou, ye, and workth in English, for example. Moreover, it has to 
avoid elaborate literary devices that are greatly unlikely to be grasped by 
the average TL receptor and vulgar words unsuitable for any sacred text. 
The natural formal style is a guarantee that the TL receptor will have a 
chance to fully understand the message of the Qur’an with the dignity 
required to accompany a sacred text translation. In reality, "the principal 
objective in style should be toward dignity and simplicity. The 
combination of the two is the highest" (Nida, 1947: 17), and any Qur’an 
translation should aspire to this highest level of simplicity and dignity. 

2.2.2.4.2. Rhetorical Devices 


Though not a purely literary book, the Qur’an employs many rhetorical 
devices like dramatic dialog, ellipsis, redundancy, extraposition, etc. If a 
faithful translation of the Qur’an is intended, these rhetorical devices 
should be preserved as far as the TL resources permit. 


2.2.2.4.2.I. Dramatic Dialog 


One of the Qur’an's stylistic features that has not received its due study 
so far is the use of dramatic dialog (Mir: 2006), which is clear in the dialog 
between Allah and Satan (38:75-85) 9 , the dialog between Prophet Moses 
and Pharaoh and that one between Pharaoh and his subjects and sorcerers 
(26:16-52) 1# . The dramatic dialog in the Qur’an is often represented by the 
Arabic verb Jla qdla {to say ) and its derivatives that occur one thousand, 
seven hundred and twenty-two times in all its suras (Al-Idreesy: 2006). 
Sometimes, the verb J4 qdla or any of its derivatives is repeated with 
different speakers in the same sura and, thus, the receptor may be confused 
concerning who is speaking. For example, the verses from 23 up to 3 1 of 
Sura 26 read: 


v ■ A p j . . 3 : J'i rr . A p 
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l[Qala Fir’awnu wama Rabbu al-‘alameena (23) Qala Rabbu as-samawati 
wal-arrZi wama baynahuma in kuntum muqineena (24) Qala liman /tawlahu 
ala tastami'una (25) Qala Rabbukum wa Rabbu aba’ikumu al-awwaleena 
(26) Qala inna rasulakumu allathy ursila ilaykum lamajnunun (27) Qala 
Rabbu al-mashriqi wal-maghribi wama baynahuma in kuntum ta'qiluna 
(28) Qala la’in ittakhathta ilahan ghayree la’aj‘alannaka rnina al- 
masjuneena (29) Qala awalaw ji’tuka bishay’in mubeenin (30) Qala fa’ti 
bihi in kunta mina a§-§adiqeena (31) / 23 Pharaoh asked, ‘What is this 
“Lord of the Worlds”?’ 24 Moses replied, ‘He is the Lord of the heavens 
and earth and everything between them. If you would only have faith!’ 25 
Pharaoh said to those present, ‘Do you hear what he says?’ 26 Moses said, 

‘He is your Lord and the Lord of your forefathers.’ 27 Pharaoh said, ‘This 
messenger who has been sent to you is truly possessed." 28 Moses 
continued, ‘Lord of the East and West and everything between them. If 
you would only use your reason!’ 29 But Pharaoh said [to him], ‘If you 
take any god other than me, I will throw you into prison,’ 30 and Moses 
asked, ‘Even if I show you something convincing?’ 31 ‘Show it then,’ said 
Pharaoh, ‘if you are telling the truth. ) (26:23-31). 

These nine verses contain nine verbs of qala , and only one of them is 
attached to its speaker (Pharaoh). Unless the receptors are attentive, and 
this is one of the requirements on the part of Muslims to do when reading 
or listening to the Qur’an, they may get lost. But if the receptors are non- 
Muslims, they may not pay the attention due to the verses. Therefore, in 
translating the Qur’an, these verses containing the verb J'J qala or any of 
its derivatives should be clarified by referring to the speaker in 
parentheses. 

2.2.2.4.2.2. Ellipsis 

In elliptical verses, the deleted words should be provided between 
brackets in order that the TL receptors can fully and quickly understand 
the message of the Qur’an, especially many widely-spread languages all 
over the world do not employ ellipsis as much as Arabic does. To achieve 
clarity and avoid misunderstanding in translation, "it is often necessary to 
make explicit in the receptor language [TL] what is only implicit in the 
source language [SL]" (Nida, 1959: 24). 
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2.2.2A.2.3. Redundancy 

Redundant sentences in the Qur’an have a very deep significance that 
should be adopted in the translation. If there is a probability that the TL 
receptors will feel that the Qur’an is repetitive, a footnote or an endnote 
should be provided to explain the rhetorical purpose behind the use of the 
redundancy. It is noteworthy here that redundancy does not emphasize the 
meaning in all languages. In some languages like Hiligaynon and many 
other languages of the Philippines, redundancy makes the meaning weak 
(Nida, 1959: 12). In these languages, the redundancy found in some 
Qur’anic verses should be left. 

2.2.2.4.2.4. Extraposition 

Extrapositive sentences in the Qur’an are of profound significance. So, 
they should be preserved in translation as far as possible. If employing 
extraposition in the TL causes misunderstanding or confuses the receptors, 
the TL normal word order should be used without change. 

2.2.2.5. The Cultural Domain 

As shown in Chapter One (pp. 39-40), the Qur’an reflects an elaborate 
culture. Thus, conveying its message requires many efforts on the part of 
the member anthropologists on the committee of translating the Qur’an. 
Every verse should be studied according to a methodology that takes into 
consideration the differences in people's ways of understanding and 
cultures. If it is discovered that a verse contains a cultural element or a 
culture-bound word whose meaning cannot be precisely translated 
according to its linguistic meaning alone, the original cultural setting 
should be precisely decided by the member anthropologists. Then, an 
equivalent cultural setting in the TL should be proposed according to a 
systematic anthropological study of the culture where the TL is spoken. 

Paying much attention to the TC is of paramount importance. This is 
why the International Bible Society, from the beginning of the 1950s so 
far, has focused on compiling all the information concerning the cultures 
of the TLs in which the Bible has been translated. Therefore, numerous 
missionaries have been sent to many peoples all over the globe in order to 
investigate their cultures in detail. Then, all this collected information was 
put before the translators of the Bible to depend on in solving any cultural 
problem facing them during the process of translation. Just one look at 
Nida’s Customs and Cultures: Anthropology for Christian Missions (1954) 
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can reveal the great efforts done by the missionaries toward facilitating 
any cultural problem in translating the Bible. In a similar way, the Qur’an 
is in need of such great efforts to be well translated in any language. 

2.2.2.6. The Scientific Domain 

The Qur’an, as Muslims believe, is a book of guidance to all humanity 
and through all different ages. Its message is not only for the people to 
whom it was sent or the age in which it was revealed. Therefore, with the 
passage of time, new Qur’anic meanings are discovered to cope with the 
development of time. One of the issues around which there have been 
hectic discussions is the scientific inimitability of the Qur’an. 

Two different opinions concerning the scientific inimitability of the 
Qur’an have been there. Some see that there are many dangers in trying to 
interpret or translate the Qur’an according to any scientific theory since 
theories are unstable and the attempt to relate the Qur’an to them makes it 
unfixed (Abu-‘Azab, 1423 A.H.). On the other hand, others see that 
depending on scientific fixed theories in interpreting the Qur’an is a must 
to understand it in a way matching the modern age with all its scientific 
manifestations. They believe that seeing that the Qur’an, which was 
revealed more than one thousand and four hundred years ago, mention 
many meticulous scientific facts regarding the creation, astronomy, the 
earth, the animal kingdom, human reproduction, etc. can have very 
effective results: Muslims' belief in their religion can be made stronger, 
and non-Muslims may believe that the source of the Qur’an is divine, not 
human, and, therefore, embrace Islam (Ghali, personal communication, 
March 27 th , 2004). 

Previous translations of the Qur’an did not pay attention to its 
scientific inimitability, though about one sixth of its whole verses deal 
with scientific issues (An-Najjar, 2001). This is due to the fact that nearly 
all of these translations depended on old interpretations that made many 
scientific mistakes as a result of the lack of accurate scientific knowledge 
and relying only on the linguistic meaning (Bucaille, 2006: 86). 
Nowadays, many specialized scientists, agencies and journals are 
concerned with the scientific inimitability of the Qur’an. Therefore, the 
committee of translating the Qur’an should contact these scientists and 
agencies and be familiar with the papers published in these journals. 
Nevertheless, the committee should depend only on the papers that 
validate scientific facts, not those that display unstable theories. 
Concerning the issues on which there is no complete agreement among 
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scientists, they should be translated according to what the majority of 
interpreters agree upon. 

2.2.3. Principles of Format 

The production form of any translation of the Qur’an is of chief 
importance since it has a great effect on the TL receptors. Here, it must be 
admitted that the production of some existing Qur’an translations is good 
and effective. Nevertheless, because of the constant development in 
publication, either written or electronic, some principles should be 
considered. 

2.2.3. 1. The Title of the Translation 

The title of the translation should reflect the fact that it is a translation 
of the Qur’an or that it is the Qur’an with a translation on the margin. In 
fact, many Qur’an translators were aware of this fact. For instance, 
Pickthall's The Meaning of the Glorious Qur’an , Arberry's The Koran 
Interpreted, Mu/zammad Asad's The Message of the Qur’an, and Ghali's 
Towards Understanding the Ever-Glorious Qur’an reflect the Islamic 
orthodox viewpoint that the Qur’an cannot be translated in form and 
content. The title of a translation depends on the TC because a title may be 
understandable in a given culture and completely ambiguous in another. 
For this reason, Ghali always insists on describing the Qur’an as the 
Glorious Qur’an instead of the famous phrase the Holy Qur’an, justifying 
this view by saying. 

Holy is always in collocation with the Bible. So, another adjective, like 
Glorious or Noble, should be used with the Qur’an when it is translated 
into European languages, whose most speakers are Christian or of a 
Christian background. (Personal communication, March 27 th , 2004) 

Accordingly, it is suggested here that the anthropologists propose more 
than one title suitable for the culture of the TL into which the Qur’an is 
intended to be translated. Then, the translators can choose the most 
linguistically appropriate title so that it is linguistically clear, as it is 
culturally expressive. 

2.2.3.2. Introduction(s) to Each Sura 

Some of those who like to read the Qur’an themselves like to know 
something about each sura such as the period in which it was revealed, the 
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reasons behind revealing it, the main themes it discusses, etc. All this can 
be provided in a short introduction before the sura. This procedure can be 
easily applied to short suras. But in the case of too long suras such as Sura 
Two ( Al-Baqara ), the introduction is expected to be too long. Therefore, it 
is better to divide such long suras according to a thematic unity, and a 
short introduction can be given for each section. 

2.2.3.3. Incorporating the Qur’anic Text with the Translation 

Previous Qur’an translations, especially those conducted by non- 
Muslims like George Sale and Arberry, did not pay attention to 
incorporating the Qur’anic text along with the translation. They may have 
been affected by the tradition followed in Bible translations of not 
incorporating the original along with the translation. Only lately have most 
of the translations, especially those conducted by Muslims, incorporated 
the Qur’anic text with the translation. Concerning this issue, there are two 
different opinions. 

Some see that there is no need to incorporate the Qur’anic text along 
with the translation as long as it is stated on the cover that it is a translation 
and not the original. The reasons that underlie this opinion are many. First 
of all, the translation that contains the Qur’anic text may reach some non- 
Muslims, some of whom may badly use the Qur’an accompanying the 
translation by tearing it up or any other way. Besides, the original Qur’an, 
if incorporated along with the translation, would make it big and heavy to 
be carried outside home (Allu/zaydan, 2003: 49-50). On the other hand, 
some see that incorporating the Qur’anic text along with the translation is 
greatly essential to the very concept of conveying the message of the 
Qur’an. They believe that this can satisfy the desire of those who like to 
read the original or learn Arabic, and can be a guarantee that nobody, with 
the passage of time, will forget the original Qur’anic text or think that the 
translation is a Qur’an (Az-Zurqany, 2001, Vol. 2: 125) like what 
happened with the translations of religious Scriptures that "ended up with 
different variations and different interpretations that led to versions and 
schisms" (Ghali, 2005: ix). 

Accordingly, incorporating the Qur’an with its translation can give a 
chance to those who desire to read the original Qur’an in Arabic to do so. 
As for non-Muslims, the Qur’anic text will not cause a problem for them 
as they can leave it and read the translation. The most important aspect 
concerning incorporating the Qur’anic text with the translation is that the 
Qur’an remains different from all the other books of Scripture whose 
translations have been published without the originals and, therefore, 
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people thought that the translations are the Scriptures, not translations of 
the meanings contained in these Scriptures. 

Concerning the viewpoint that incorporating the Qur’anic text along 
with its translation may render it bulky and heavy, there are some 
considerations. If the translation, along with the Qur’anic text 
accompanying it, is electronically published in the form of a CD, an 
electronic book or online, then there is no problem of size or weight. If it 
is traditionally published in print, the paper used could be very light such 
as that used in many editions of Bible translations. If this is unattainable, 
the Qur’an translation accompanied by the Qur’anic text can be produced 
in the form of parts, about ten ajza’ (Qur’anic divisions) a part. Besides, 
these parts can be produced in pocket books, a demand that many have 
asked for due to their desire to read the translation while traveling from a 
place to another (Allu/zaydan, 2003: 51). 

2.2.3.4. Dividing the Qur’anic Text and Translation into Sections 

Some translators of the Qur’an arranged the Qur’anic text with the 
translation in parallel columns like ‘Alt and Khan & Al-Hilali. Others, like 
Ghali, arranged the Qur’anic text on the right and incorporated the 
translation on the left, with each verse beginning with a capital letter. It is 
suggested here that the Qur’anic text, with its verse numbers, be 
incorporated in its calligraphy, not in the form of scattered verses in 
columns as in the translations of ‘Alt and Khan & Al-Hilali. In addition, 
the Qur’anic text could be divided, according to a thematic unity, into 
sections, each preceded by a descriptive heading. Regarding the 
translation, it should be divided in the same way, and verse numbers 
should be written between brackets. Then, the Qur’anic text and the 
translation ought to be arranged in corresponding paragraphs and written 
in a font of twelve. If there is an endnote or a footnote, its number can be 
superscripted above the word concerned. Preferably, the superscripted 
number could be of a different color so that it is easily noticed, especially 
it is small. The aim behind dividing the Qur’anic text and the translation 
into sections preceded by descriptive headings is to make the translation 
similar to the Qur’anic text in form and to facilitate reading. Besides, this 
form can easily draw the readers' attention to the fact that a given subject 
is divided into some elements or that there are different points in the same 
sura. 
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2.2.3.5. Footnotes and Endnotes 

During the process of translation in general and translating the Qur’an 
in particular, translators may discover that there are some points that ought 
to be explained in detail for a complete understanding. These points may 
cover some cultural differences between the culture represented by the 
Qur’an and the TC or some historical details, etc. A mistake made by 
some Qur’an translators like Khan and Al-Hilali was to incorporate much 
additional information between brackets within the body of the translation, 
thus making the TL receptors busier with this information more than the 
translation itself or confused with it. Thus, it is better that this additional 
information be inserted in endnotes or footnotes. 

If this additional information is small, it is better to be written in 
footnotes that can be of a font of ten. The footnote number can be 
superscripted above the word or verse concerned. One of the advantages of 
using footnotes is that they are on the same page. As a result, the reader 
will not get tired or bored from browsing any pages to reach them. But if 
the additional information is long, it is better to be written in endnotes 
where the translators can also explain a theological, rhetorical or 
jurisprudence issue. Moreover, they can mention some Prophetic traditions 
(. Ahddeeth ) according to which some Qur’anic verses can be interpreted in 
a way that makes it possible for the TL receptors to understand the 
meanings and issues related to the verse. If the translators find out that the 
issue concerned needs more clarification, they can refer the readers to a 
group of references together with their bibliographical information. The 
endnote number can be superscripted over the word or the verse concerned 
and incorporated in a footnote from which the reader knows the number of 
the page where the endnote is mentioned. It is worth mentioning here that 
it is better for each sura’s endnotes, if any, to be directly mentioned 
following the sura translation instead of putting them at the end of the 
whole translation. This can save the reader's tiredness in browsing the 
whole translation to reach the endnotes. Besides, this way can be an 
indirect encouragement for the reader to read and make good use of the 
endnotes since many readers are lazy to browse the whole translation to 
reach them. Concerning the font of the endnotes, it should not be less than 
eleven as long as they are on separate pages. 

2.2.3.6. Indexes 

Many Qur’an translations are free of any indexes in spite of their vital 
importance in guiding the reader to locate a given word, the verses that 
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contain it and the pages on which it appears. In particular, Qur’an 
translations into European languages, e.g. English, German, French, 
Spanish, should have such detailed indexes since the native speakers of 
these languages are accustomed to them. In this concern, the indexes 
prepared by ‘All, Khan & Al-Hilali, and Rashad Khalifa can be taken into 
consideration on designing a detailed index. It is also better to have a 
special index for proper names and another for subjects. Each entry in the 
index, moreover, should have detailed sub-entries that make it clearer for 
the reader. 

Each entry in the index should be written between brackets and include 
the sura number written in bold and a colon followed by the verse number, 
e.g. (12:56). If the proper name or the subject concerned is continuously 
stated in more than one verse in the same sura, a hyphen should separate 
the first verse from the last one, e.g. (12:56-63). But if the verses are not 
continuous, commas should be used to separate them, e.g. (12:15,33,67). 
Furthermore, if a proper name or a subject is mentioned in more than a 
sura, semicolons should be used to separate the suras, e.g. (3:15; 22:40; 
89:4). Besides, the title of each sura and its number in the Qur’an ( Al - 
Mufhaj) ought to be incorporated in the header of every page in the 
translation. The Arabic numerals (0-9) proved the easiest type of numerals 
to be easily and quickly understood. Therefore, they should be used 
throughout the translation instead of the Latin numerals (e.g. I, X) used by 
‘All since they are awkward to be easily grasped and need more 
concentration. 


2.2.4. Revision 

As the translation is over, a complete revision should be carried out by 
all the revisers: linguists, anthropologists along with the scholars of the 
methods of reading the Qur’an, theology, jurisprudence and Qur’anic 
sciences. Every two years, the translation should be completely revised 
"since any translation of the Qur’an is time-bound" (Ghali, 2005: xii). 

It may seem that all the principles outlined here are difficult, but they 
are not impossible. Similar principles and maybe more have been put into 
practice in translating the Bible. In 2007, the International Bible Society 
celebrated translating the Bible into 2426 languages 1 1 all over the globe 
(United Bible Societies, 2007). Hence, it is suggested here that a 
specialized authority be responsible for the process of translating the 
Qur’an. This authority can be under the auspices of the Organization of 
Islamic Countries (OIC) so that it is part of an organization that includes 
all Islamic countries and receives adequate funding. The proposed 
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Authority of Translating the Qur’an (ATQ), in addition, should have 
branches in all Islamic countries. It can be responsible for choosing the 
languages into which the Qur’an should be translated, either as a result of 
the lack of any translation into them or due to the absence of a precise 
translation. Besides, the ATQ should be responsible for choosing the 
committee of translation according to strict procedures, publishing the 
translations traditionally and electronically as well as distributing them. 


Notes 




^The Messenger believes in what has been sent down to him from his 
Lord, as do the faithful. They all believe in God, His angels. His scriptures, 
and His messengers. ‘We make no distinction between any of His 
messengers,’ they say, ‘We hear and obey. Grant us Your forgiveness, our 
Lord. To You we all return!’.) (2:285) 


{Can the man who pursues God’s good pleasure be like the man who has brought 
God’s wrath upon himself and whose home will be Hell — a foul destination?) 


(3:162) 

3 


^Control of the heavens and earth and all that is between them belongs to Him: 
all journeys lead to Him.') (5:18) 


4 The reasons of revelations are those that lie behind the revelation of some 
Qur'anic verses. These reasons may be a question that was posed to Prophet 
Mu/zammad, an answer to this question, a suggestion from one of his companions, 
an event that was in need of a ruling or clarification, etc. For example, when ‘Umar 
Ibn Al-Khattab suggested to Prophet Mu/zammad that Muslims take the stone on 
which Prophet Abraham (Ibraheem) stood while he was building the Ka‘ba as a 
place of prayer, Allah revealed the verse that reads: 

{ cr; ) 

{... ‘Take the spot where Abraham stood as your place of prayer.’) (2:125) (Az- 
Zurqany, 2001, Vol. 1: 95-96). 

5 Abrogation refers to the process of replacing, withdrawing and abrogating (Ibn 
Manf/zur, 1979). Applied to the Qur'an, it refers to the fact that some Qur’anic 
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verses came to abrogate others. The verses that abrogate are called 'abrogating' and 
the ones which are abrogated called 'abrogated' (Az-Zurqany, 2001. Vol. 2: 147). 

6 The agreed-upon verses are those that are clear in their wording, and the rulings 
expressed by them are agreed upon (Az-Zurqany, 2001, Vol. 2: 228). 

7 The verses over which there is complete agreement are those verses whose 
meanings could be understood in different ways, especially those that cannot be 
precisely interpreted as they are secrets kept by Allah such as the isolated letters at 
the beginning of many suras in the Qur'an (Az-Zurqany, 2001, Vol. 2: 227-228). 

8 There are three agreed-upon types of abrogation: 

a. The abrogation of the recited verse together with the legal ruling 

b. The abrogation of the legal ruling without the recited verse 

c. The abrogation of the recited verse without the legal ruling (Az-Zurqany, 
2001, Vol. 2: 177-179) 
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^ 75 God said, ‘ Iblis, what prevents you from bowing down to the man I 
have made with My own hands? Are you too high and mighty?’ 76 Iblis 
said, ‘I am better than him: You made me from fire, and him from clay.’ 77 
‘Get out of here! You are rejected: 78 My rejection will follow you till the 
Day of Judgement!’ 19 but Iblis said, ‘My Lord, grant me respite until the 
Day when they are raised from the dead, 80 so He said, 'You have respite 81 
till the Appointed Day.’ 82 Iblis said, "I swear by Your might! I will tempt 
all 83 but Your true servants.’ S4 God said, ‘This is the truth — I speak only 
the truth — S5 I will fill Hell with you and all those that follow you.'^ 
(38:75-85) 
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^ 16 Go, both of you, to Pharaoh and say, “We bring a message from the 
Lord of the Worlds: 17 let the Children of Israel leave with us.” ’ ls Pharaoh 
said, ‘Did we not bring you up as a child among us? Did you not stay with 
us for many years? 19 And then you committed that crime of yours: you 
were so ungrateful.’ 20 Moses replied, "I was misguided when I did it 21 and 
I fled from you in fear; later my Lord gave me wisdom and made me one 
of His messengers. ' 2 And is this — that you have enslaved the Children of 
Israel — the favour with which you reproach me?’ 23 Pharaoh asked, ‘What 
is this “Lord of the Worlds”?’ 24 Moses replied, ‘He is the Lord of the 
heavens and earth and everything between them. If you would only have 
faith!’ 25 Pharaoh said to those present, ‘Do you hear what he says?’ 26 
Moses said, ‘He is your Lord and the Lord of your forefathers.’ 27 Pharaoh 
said, ‘This messenger who has been sent to you is truly possessed.’ 28 
Moses continued, ‘Lord of the East and West and everything between 
them. If you would only use your reason!’ 29 But Pharaoh said [to him], 'If 
you take any god other than me. I will throw you into prison,’ 30 and Moses 
asked, ‘Even if I show you something convincing?’ 31 ‘Show it then,’ said 
Pharaoh, ‘if you are telling the truth.’ 32 So Moses threw down his staff 
and — lo and behold! — it became a snake for everyone to see. 33 Then he 
drew out his hand and — lo and behold! — it was white for the onlookers 
to see. 34 Pharaoh said to the counsellors around him, ‘This man is a 
learned sorcerer! 35 He means to use his sorcery to drive you out of your 
land! What do you suggest?’ 36 They answered, ‘Delay him and his brother 
for a while, and send messengers to all the cities 37 to bring every 
accomplished sorcerer to you.’ 38 The sorcerers were [to be] assembled at 
the appointed time on a certain day 39 and the people were asked, 40 ‘Are 
you all coming? We may follow the sorcerers if they win!’ 41 When the 
sorcerers came, they said to Pharaoh, ‘Shall we be rewarded if we win?’ 42 
and he said, ‘Yes, and you will join my inner court." 43 Moses said to them, 
‘Throw down whatever you will.’ 44 They threw their ropes and staffs, 
saying, ‘By Pharaoh’s might, we shall be victorious.’ 45 But Moses threw 
his staff and — lo and behold! — it swallowed up their trickery 46 and the 
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sorcerers fell down on their knees, 47 exclaiming, ‘We believe in the Lord 
of the Worlds, 4S the Lord of Moses and Aaron.’ 49 Pharaoh said, ‘How 
dare you believe in him before I have given you permission? He must be 
the master who taught you sorcery! Soon you will see: I will cut off your 
alternate hands and feet and then crucify the lot of you!' 50 ‘That will do 
us no harm,’ they said, ‘for we are sure to return to our Lord. 51 We hope 
that our Lord will forgive us our sins, as we were the first to believe." 52 
Then We revealed Our will to Moses, ‘Leave with My servants by night, 
for you will be pursued!’ ) (26:16-52) 

1 1 Here is a statistical summary of the distribution of these translations: 


Continent/Region 

Portions 

Testaments 

Bibles 

Bibles, DC 

Total 

Africa 

221 

312 

160 

(29) 

693 

Asia 

221 

246 

132 

(28) 

599 

Australia/New 
Zealand/ Pacific 
Islands 

143 

242 

38 

(9) 

423 

Europe 

114 

37 

61 

(47) 

212 

North America 

39 

30 

7 

(0) 

76 

Caribbean Islands / 
Central America / 
Mexico/South 
America 

113 

277 

30 

(10) 

420 

Constructed 

Languages 

2 

0 

1 

(0) 

3 

Totals 

853 

1.145 

429 

(123) 

2,426 


(United Bible Societies, 2007) 




Chapter Three 


A Semantic Comparison of Four 
English Translations of Surat Ad- 
Dukhan 


Introduction 

In this chapter, the author tries to hold a semantic comparison of four 
English translations 1 of Surat Ad-Dukhan attempted by Mu/zammad 
Marmaduke Pickthall, ‘Abdullah Yusuf ‘Alt, Arthur J. Arberry and 
Mu/zammad Ma/zmud Ghali. The four translators have been chosen since 
they represent different orientations in translating the Qur’an on the first 
hand, and because they are different in terms of their mother tongues, 
ages, religions, denominations, cultures, aims, etc. as shown in detail in 
the Introduction (pp. 4-9). 

The comparison goes on as follows: some words and constructions of 
Surat Ad-Dukhan are selected, and their meanings are investigated in a 
group of various Qur’an interpretations. If the interpretations prove 
insufficient in clarifying the intended meaning, a number of Arabic 
dictionaries are consulted. Accordingly, an accurate translation is 
suggested. Then, the four translations of the chosen word or construction 
is judged in the light of the consulted Qur’an interpretations and Arabic 
dictionaries in addition to a collection of English dictionaries. The aim of 
the comparison is to discover whether each translation conveys the precise 
meaning of the selected Qur’anic word or construction, its layers of 
meanings and cultural associations. If any of the compared translations 
proves mistaken, the mistake is clearly stated along with the reasons 
underlying it. 

The Qur’anic words and constructions are selected for many reasons. 
First of all, some of these words and constructions are mistakenly 
translated as a result of the inability of any of the four translators under 
study to master either the SL (Arabic) or the TL (English) or the cultures 
represented by them. Sometimes, a word or construction is interpreted in 
different ways, and all the four translators unanimously agree in 
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translating its meaning according to only one interpretation. In this case, it 
is obligatory to clarify the different interpretations and choosing the most 
convincing one linguistically, culturally and contextually. Finally, as 
shown in Chapter Two (pp. 74-75), there are many Qur’anic words and 
constructions whose precise meanings cannot be clear without some 
footnotes or endnotes to clarify the culture in which they originated and 
how understanding this culture is influential in clarifying the sought 
meaning behind them. In translating Surat Ad-Dukhan, the four translators 
under study mostly neglect the words and constructions of this nature. 
Therefore, these words and constructions are selected, and the footnotes 
and endnotes required are provided. 




<(WA1-Kitabi Al-Mubeeni/ By the Scripture that makes things clear) 
(44:2). Al-kitdb is a polysemic word having a wide range of 

meanings throughout the Qur’an. According to Ar-Raghib Al-A§fahany 
(2002), Al-kitdb in the Qur’an may refer to (1) a heavenly book as in: 






<(Wamin qablihi Kitabu Musa imaman wara/zmatan/ ... and before it the 
Book of Moses, as a guide and mercy? ) (11:17); (2) the Qur’an as in: 

( j U yyb iy y ,->)y SjPj T oA y* ) 

^Huwa allathee ba’atha fee al-ummyeena Rasftlan minhum yatlu ‘alayhim 
ayatihi wayuzakkeehim wayu‘allimuhumu Al-Kitaba wa-l/zikmata/ It is He 
who raised a messenger, among the people who had no Scripture, to recite 
His revelations to them, to make them grow spiritually and teach them the 
Scripture and wisdom — ) (62:2); (3) Allah's wide knowledge as in: 

: *4^ o! yi'' S?* (Gb? 

<(Waulu al-ar/zami ba‘d/uhum awla biba‘c/in fee Kitabi Illahi/ ... but 
relatives still have prior claim over one another in God’s Scripture: God 
has full knowledge of all things.) (8:75); (4) the Preserved Tablet as in: 

^Wayaqttluna yawaylatana malee hatha Al-Kitabi la yughadiru 
§agheeratan wala kabeeratan ilia a/zyaha/ saying, ‘Woe to us! What a 
record this is! It does not leave any deed, small or large, unaccounted 
for!’) (18:49); and (5) all heavenly books taken together as in: 

o A y ; yy slj ^ yty yAA^'p 
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f Ha’antum ula’i tu/zibbunahum wala yu/zibbunakum watu’ minima bil- 
Kitabi kullihi/ This is how it is: here you are, you love them, but they do 
not love you; you believe in all the Scriptures) (3: 1 19). 

According to a big number of interpreters, Al-Kitdbi in the verse 
under study refers to the Qur’an (The Supreme Council for Islamic Affairs 
[SCIA], 1995: 733; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1248; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 126; 
Ash-Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 44; Al-Bayr/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 380; 
‘Ashur, 2003, Vol. 16: 3951). As to the translators concerned, ‘All, 
Arberry and Ghali translate Al-Kitdbi as ‘Book'?. while Pickthall 

renders it as ^Scripture). Though translating Al-Kitdbi as Book 

accurately conveys the sought meaning to a great extent, it may mislead 
the receptors of the translation, especially it is related to i!Ja' Ahlu Al- 
Kitdbi/ People of the Book (Jews and Christians) in other Qur’anic verses 
- as in (3:64) 3 . Therefore, the word Book used by ‘All, Arberry and Ghali 
can be described in a phrase put between brackets or in a footnote as 
meaning (the Qur’an). As to Pickthall's translation, it is inaccurate since 
(Scripture) means "the Bible" ( OALD , 1992), "a passage from the Bible" 
(MWCDT, 2000) or "the holy writings of a religion ’the Hindu/ Buddhist/ 
Muslim scriptures" ( CIDE , 1995). With its denotations to the Bible and 
other books of other religions. Scripture is completely away from the 
intended meaning of Al-Kitdbi. 

ojfA\ Al-Mubeeni is an adjective describing the Qur’an. Interpreters 
have two opinions concerning the meaning of this adjective. Some see that 
t-jl&ll Al-Kitdbi Al-Mubeeni means the Qur’an that "guides people to 
what is beneficial for them in the world and the Afterlife" (SCIA, 1995: 
733) and "that illuminates the way of righteousness from that of error and 
clarifies all what the nation needs" (Ibn Manf/zur, 1979). This opinion can 
be supported by the verses that read: 


t P / ‘ ^ •S J /r 'A* 4 ) 

Qn na hatha Al-Qur’ana yahdee lillatee hiya aqwamu/ This Quran does 
indeed show the straightest way.) (17:9) and 


oljydts cS-Ch oj eu 


i ijl I Jy — >1 ij! — to-* j t 


fShahru Ramac/ana allathee unzila feehi Al-Qur’anu hudan lin-nasi 
wabayyinatin mina al-huda wal-furqani/ It was in the month of Ramadan 
that the Quran was revealed as guidance for mankind, clear messages 
giving guidance and distinguishing between right and wrong.) (2:185). 

Another group of interpreters think that 0*^' Al-Kitdbi Al- 

Mubeeni is the book that is "clear in terminology and meaning" 
(KFCPHQ, 2004: 1248) and "that is easy to be understood by everybody" 
(Ash-Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 44). According to the first 
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interpretation, qh*3I Al-Mubeeni can be translated as (that makes every 
thing clear)*; and based on the latter one, it can be translated as (Clear)*. 

Pickthall and ‘Alt adhere to the first interpretation. Pickthall translates 
Al-Mubeeni as (that maketh plain), which accurately conveys the 
sought meaning since plain means "easy to see, hear or understand; clear" 
( OALD , 1992). In a similar way, ‘All accurately translates it as (that 
makes things clear) since clear means "easy to understand, hear, read or 
see" ( CIDE , 1995). As to Arberry and Ghali, they stick to the latter 
interpretation. While Arberry translates Al-Mubeeni as (Clear), Ghali 
renders it (Evident) that means "obvious (to the eye or mind); clear" 
(OALD, 1992) . 




(Inna anzalnahu fee laylatin mubarakatin Inna kunna munthireena/ truly 
We sent it down on a blessed night — We have always sent warnings — ) 
(44:3). The majority of interpreters see that the meaning of 
anzalnahu is the literal meaning of the Arabic verb LI jjI anzala. They agree 
that the sending down of the Qur’an in the verse under study refers to the 
sending down of a copy from the Preserved Tablet (AI-Lawh AI-Mahfuth) 
to the first sky. They also agree that this began in a blessed night called 
Lailat Al-Qadr of the month of Ramac/an, as other verses assert: 


oQy4'_? o r? s £jla jUjjajf ah uCim j ) 


(Shahru Ramac/ana allathee unzila feehi Al-Qur’anu hudan lin-nasi 
wabayyinatin mina al-huda wal-furqani/ It was in the month of Ramadan 
that the Quran was revealed as guidance for mankind, clear messages 
giving guidance and distinguishing between right and wrong.) (2:185). 
and 


(Inna anzalnahu fee Laylati Al-Qadri/ We sent it down on the Night of 
Glory.) (97:1). Then, the Qur’an was revealed to Prophet Mu/zammad 
through Angel Gabriel (Jibreel) as required by occasions and 
circumstances over a span of twenty three years (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 
6: 248; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 127; Ash-Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 
44; As-Suyuty & Al-Ma/zally, 2000: 496; Al-A§fahany, 2002). Thus, 
anzalnahu can be translated as (We sent it down)*. 

‘Alt, Arberry and Ghali accurately translate U >' anzala by using the 
verb send down. The only one to deviate from the intended meaning is 
Pickthall, who renders ^ jji anzalnahu as (We revealed it). Since Reveal 
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means "to make known through divine inspiration" (MWCDT, 2000), 
Pickthall's translation indicates the revelation of the Qur’an to Prophet 
Mu/zammad rather than its being sent down form the Preserved Tablet, 
which is the meaning agreed upon by the majority of interpreters. 

oiJSA Munthireena is the plural of munthir JSA. It is a noun agent of the 
verb jjj' anthara which means "to inform someone with something 
dangerous" (Ibn Manr/zur, 1979; AAL, 1972) or "to inform someone with 
something in a way that makes him/ her afraid" (Az-Zubaydy, 1976). 
Accordingly, ^ IjJ Inna kunnd munthireena can be translated as <|We 
have ever been warning)* since warn means "to give notice to beforehand, 
especially of danger or evil" (MWCDT, 2000). In this way, warn 
accurately conveys the intended meaning of the Arabic verb j4' anthara. 

Pickthall, Arberry and Ghali use the same verb warn. The only one to 
depart from the intended meaning of munthireena is ‘All, who 

translates ^ Inna kunnd munthireena as <We (ever) wish to warn 
(against Evil)). In its present form, ‘Alt’s translation suggests that Allah is 
unable to warn people since wish means "to have a desire for (as 
something unattainable) <wished he could live his life over>" (MWCDT, 
2000) or "to have or express a desire for sthg/sb (esp. sthg/sb that is likely 
to be achieved only by good fortune)" (OALD, 1992). It is noteworthy that 
this view contradicts many Qur’anic verses 4 that clearly show Allah's 
Omnipotence. 




CFeeha yufraqu kullu amrin /zakeemin/ a night when every matter of 
wisdom was made distinct) (44:4). Amrin in this verse has been 

interpreted in two various ways. Most Qur’an interpreters think that _> ^ 
amrin is a generic noun referring to all the affairs of life, including life 
span, death, provision, daily happenings and sayings (SCIA, 1995: 733; 
An-Naysabury, 1972: 81-82; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 500; Qutb, 
1977, Vol. 5: 3208; Al-A§fahany, 2002; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1334). 
This opinion is supported by many Qur’anic verses like: 


o A- d-*-’ 0 . Auj laj A-A . Jj. j ; 


CWalil-Lahi ghaybu as-samawati wal-art/i ilayhee yurja‘u al-amru 
kulluhu/. . . and all authority goes back to Him.) ( 11 : 123) and 


<(Ala ila Allahi ta^eeru al-umuru/ truly everything will return to God.) 
(42:53). However, there is another opinion that JA amrin is a divine 
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command from Allah (An-Naysabury, 1972: 81-82). This opinion is also 
supported by some Qur’anic verses like: 

( jyTji j&j xl i ) 

(Hatta itha jaa’ amruna wafara at-tannuru/ When Our command came, and 
water gushed up out of the earth) (11:40) and 

(Falamma ja’a amruna ja'alna ‘aliyaha safilaha/ And so when what We 
had ordained came about. We turned their town upside down) (11:82). 

According to the first interpretation, amrin can be translated as 
(affair)* which means "a thing connected with personal life; an event or 
set of related events" ( Longman Dictionary of Contemporary English 
Online [ LDCEO ], 2006) or "an occurrence, event, or matter; a matter of 
personal concern" (The American Heritage Dictionary [. AHD ], 2006). 
Based on the latter interpretation, jX amrin can be translated as 
(command)* which means "an order that should be obeyed: Shoot when I 
give the command" (LDCEO, 2006). But it is seen here that it is more 
precise to translate J J amrin as (affair) rather than (command) since on 
the Blessed Night (Lailat Al-Qadr), as implied above and inferred from the 
interpretations cited, Allah decides people's destinies, including life span, 
provision, marriage, and all that will happen until the end of the coming 
year. Then, He entrusts His decisions to His angels to implement them 
accordingly. Allah does not command people in all these things. Rather, 
He disposes their affairs. 

‘Alt is the only one to rely on the first interpretation that is agreed 
upon by most interpreters. He translates _> ^ amrin as (affair). His 
translation, thus, is the best one. On the other hand, Pickthall, Arberry and 
Ghali adhere to the second interpretation. Pickthall and Ghali render j4i 
amrin as (command). As to Arberry, he renders it as (bidding) that means 
"command (archaic)" (OALD, 1992) and "an offer to pay a particular price 
for something, especially at an auction" (LDCEO, 2006). As long as 
Arberry's translation is archaic and, at the same time, has some 
connotations to auction practices, it is seen as unsuitable for the Qur’anic 
context and, therefore, should be avoided. 


(Amran min ‘indina Inna kunna mursileena/ at Our command — We have 
always sent messages to man-) (44:5). Many interpreters agree that 
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amran is a command from Allah, decreed by Him (SCIA, 1995: 733; An- 
Naysabury, 1972: 81-82; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 500; Qutb, 1977, 
Vol. 5: 3208; Al-A^fahany, 2002; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1334). 
Therefore, it can be translated as {as a command)*. The four translators 
under study adhere to this interpretation. Pickthall translates 1 amran as 
{As a command), ‘Alt as {By command) and Ghali as {(As) a 
Command). Arberry is the only one who uses a different word. He uses 
{as bidding). Though bidding can be used with the same meaning of 
command , it is archaic and has some connotations to auction practices, as 
clarified above, and, thus, should be avoided. 

Several interpreters believe that there is an ellipsis following cddj* 
mursileena. They think that the elided word is -2- j Rusulan (Messengers) 
(KFCPHQ, 2004: 1248; SCIA, 1995: 733; An-Naysabury, 1972: 82; A§- 
Sabuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1334; ‘Ashur, 2003, Vol. 16: 3954). Accordingly, 
nutrsileena can be translated as {sending)* and the elided word can 
be put between brackets as {(Messengers))*. Another group of 
interpreters believe that the meaning behind the noun agent 
mursileena cannot be understood except by reading the next verse: 

{ jM\ .ifi & iiAj > 

{Ra/zmatan min Rabbika innaHu Huwa As-SameeTt Al-‘Aleemu/ as a 
mercy [Prophet] from your Lord who sees and knows all). They believe 
that LA j rahmatan is an object of the noun agent <j mursileena (An- 
Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 127; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 501; An- 
Na/z/zas, 1988, Vol. 3: 126). In view of this opinion, j* mursileena can 
be translated as {sending)*, and the rest of the sentence is to be completed 
in the following verse by translating LA j rahmatan, being an object, as {a 
mercy)*. 

‘Alt and Ghali follow the first interpretation. Ghali precisely translates 
mursileena as {sending (Messengers)), while ‘Ali mistranslates it 
as {send (revelations)). This is due to the fact that revelation means "a: an 
act of revealing or communicating divine truth b: something that is 
revealed by God to humans" (MWCDT, 2000). This does not imply the 
meaning of {Messengers) as they are not something revealed from 
heavens to people on earth. Moreover, the word {revelations) used by ‘Ali 
also means "the last book of the New Testament of the Bible... thought to 
have been written by Saint John and is sometimes also called The Book of 
Revelation or The Apocalypse" ( LDCEO , 2006). Therefore, ‘Ali's 
translation, especially with its Christian connotations, is totally imprecise. 

Pickthall sticks to the second interpretation and exactly translates 
Cddj* mursileena as {sending) and LA j rahmatan in the next verse: 
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{ jj2\ thirty. dt ts-j > 

{Ra/zmatan min Rabbika innaHu Huwa As-Samee‘u Al-‘Aleemu), being 
an object, as {a mercy). Though it seems that Arberry also depends on this 
interpretation, he translates mursileena as {sending) but fails in his 

translation of LA j rahmatan, which, being an object, should be translated 
as {a mercy) rather than {as a mercy) used by him. 

<0 ,% 

{Ra/zmatan min Rabbika innaHu Huwa As-Samee‘u Al-‘Aleemu/ as a 
mercy [Prophet] from your Lord who sees and knows all) (44:6). This 
verse is a direct call from Allah to Prophet Mu/; am mad. Therefore, the 
pronoun in 41] j Rabbika refers to him (KFCPHQ, 2004: 1248; At-Tabary, 
1972, Vol. 11: 65; Ash-Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 44). Consequently, 
Rabbika can be translated as {your Lord (O, Mu/zammad))*. The four 
translators mention nothing about the pronoun that refers to Prophet 
Mu/zammad. Pickthall, ‘Alt and Arberry render Rabbika as {thy Lord) 
and Ghali as {your Lord). 



i>j, ££* cj y 


((Rabbi As-Samawati wal-arc/i wama baynahuma in kuntum muqineena/ 
Lord of the heavens and the earth and everything between — if only you 
people were firm believers — ) (44:7). In this verse, as many interpreters 
see, Allah admonishes the unbelievers who belied Prophet Mu/zammad 
and did not obey Allah's message sent upon him. The pronoun in 
kuntum refers to those unbelievers (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 245; 
KFCPHQ, 2004: 1248; Ash-Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 44; ‘Ashur, 
2003, Vol. 16: 3954; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 127). Therefore, 4^ 
kuntum can be translated as {you (O, unbelievers))*. None of the four 
translators mentions anything about the second person in kuntum. 
Pickthall and ‘Alt translate it as {ye), while Arberry and Ghali translate it 
as {you). 

The denotative meaning of jLJ' al-yaqeen is "certainty, the opposite of 
doubt" (Ibn Manr/zur, 1979). Contextually, al-yaqeen, as used in the 
verse under study in the noun agent muqineena, is belief 

accompanied by certainty (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 245; Ash-Sha‘rawy, 
1999, CD 4, Sura 44; ‘Ashur, 2003, Vol. 16: 3954). Therefore, 
muqineena can be translated as {of certain faith)* since certain means 
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"very sure, with no doubt that something is right or true" ( Longman 
Language Activator [ LLA ], 1997: 1347) and faith means "a strong belief in 
God or a particular religion" ( CIDE , 1995) or "a strong belief that 
something is true or can be trusted, especially religious belief' (LLA, 1997: 
119). 

Only ‘Alt and Ghali exactly translate f* muqineena. ‘Alt translates 
it as (have an assured faith). Assured means "characterized by certainty or 
security" (MWCDT, 2000) and faith means " 1 : strong feeling of trust or 
confidence in someone or something; 2: belief and trust in God" (LDCEO, 
2006). As to Ghali, he renders ui&J* muqineena as ((believers) with 
certitude). A believer is "someone who believes in a particular god, 
religion, or system of beliefs" (LDCEO, 2006), and certitude means "the 
feeling of being certain about something" (MED, 2002). Pickthall's 
translation of muqineena as (sure) is only denotatively accurate, but 
with no mention of anything concerning belief. In a similar way, Arberry's 
translation as (have faith) does not succeed in attaining the denotative 
accuracy by ignoring the certainty of this faith. 




(La ilaha ilia Huwa yu/iyee wayumeetu Rabbukum waRabbu aba’ikumu 
al-awwaleena/ there is no god but Him: He gives life and death — He is 
your Lord and the Lord of your forefathers — ) (44:8). It is agreed upon 
that j* V] V Id ilaha ilia Huwa means that none has the right to be 
worshipped except Allah since He is the Creator and Sustainer of the 
world, thus making Him the Only One worthy of worship and making any 
other gods false (SCIA, 1995: 734; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1248; Ibn Katheer, 
1970, Vol. 6: 245; Ash-Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 44; ‘Ashur, 2003, 
Vol. 16: 3954; A§-$abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1334). The four translations 
under study are greatly similar. Pickthall translates j* VI kll V Id ilaha ilia 
Huwa as (There is no God save Him); ‘Alt and Arberry as (There is no 
god but He); and Ghali as (There is no god except He). None of the four 
translations mentions anything about the worthiness of Allah to be 
worshipped. All of them state a fact held mainly by Muslims and the 
followers of other few monotheistic religions and sects. Actually, there are 
many other gods and goddesses known for many people of different 
cultures all over the globe. It is supposed here that if any of the four 
translations is read or listened to by a man of a modest knowledge of 
Greek or Roman cultures, he may judge that it is a biased translation. 
Hence, according to the explanation adopted by many Qur’an interpreters 
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as clarified above, ja VI kll V Id ildha ilia Huwa can be translated as (there 
is no deity (worthy of worship) except He)*. 

The word deity is chosen here instead of god used by ‘Alt, Arberry and 
Ghali and in place of God used by Pickthall because it means "a god or 
goddess <the deities of ancient Greece>" (MWCDT, 2000). Thus, it can be 
a substitute for the masculine god and the feminine goddess. Worthy of 
worship should be added to clarify that the meaning behind ja VI kll V Id 
ildha ilia Huwa is to assert the fact that none or nothing has the right to be 
worshipped except Allah, Who, according to Muslims' view, is the Creator 
and Sustainer of the world ? and, therefore, the Only One deserving to be 
worshipped and served. It is suggested here that worthy of worship be put 
between brackets to indicate that it is elided. 


<0 

(Bal hum fee shakkin yal’abuna/ yet in [their state of] doubt they take 
nothing seriously.) (44:9). A shift 6 in speech occurs in this verse. The 
second person used in the last two verses is changed to the third person ?a 
hum, though the referent is the same; that is, the unbelievers who belied 
Prophet Mu/zammad (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 245; Ash-Sha‘rawy, 
1999, CD 4, Sura 44; ‘Ashur, 2003, Vol. 16; 3954; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 
15: 1334). Accordingly, )a hum can be translated as (they (unbelievers))*. 
Again, all the four translators mention nothing to clarify the referent and 
translate )a hum as just (they). 

t!l4 Hum fee shakkin yaVabuna is a live example of 

extraposition discussed in Chapter One (pp. 35-36). The aim here is to 
draw the attention to the doubt (*-4411 ash-shakk) in which the unbelievers 
are indulged and their ignorance of Allah's message sent upon Prophet 
Mu/zammad. Out of its rhetorical importance, the extraposition should be 
preserved in translation, especially it is in harmony with English word 
order. Accordingly, 414 'ft hum fee shakkin yaVabuna can be 

translated as (they (the unbelievers) are in doubt, playing)*. Only Arberry 
and Ghali preserve extraposition in their translations as (they are in doubt, 
playing). On the other hand, Pickthall and ‘Alt do not maintain it as used 
in the Qur’anic verse. The first translates <j 414 ^ hum fee shakkin 
yaVabuna as (they play in doubt) and the latter as (they play about in 
doubt). 
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CFa-irtaqib yawma ta’tee as-sama’u bidukhanin mubeenin/ [Prophet], 
watch out for the Day when the sky brings forth clouds of smoke for all to 
see.) (44:10). In this verse. Prophet Mu /jam mad is ordered to wait until 
Allah's torment inflicts the unbelievers who rejected him and described 
him as a mad man. Accordingly, the meaning of C&jl irtaqib is to wait 
(KFCPHQ, 2004: 1248; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 128; Az-Zamakhshary, 
n.d., Vol. 4: 501-502; SCIA, 1995: 734; An-Naysabury, 1972; 83). On the 
other hand, some believe that the denotative meaning of LjUjjVI al-irtiqdb, 
along with the meaning of waiting, also entails the meaning of being 
vigilant and taking care (Ibn Mant/zur, 1979; Al-A§fahany, 2002; AAL, 
1972). Consequently, irtaqib can be translated as 4(0, Mu/zammad) 
watch)*. Watch means "to look or wait for with care and attention: to 
watch a good opportunity to do something" ( World Book Dictionary 
[WBD], 1996) and "to be attentive or vigilant" (MWCDT, 2000). Thus, it 
comprises the two meanings as clarified above. 

The four translators render irtaqib accurately. ‘Alt translates it as 
4watch thou). Arberry and Ghali render it as <(be on the watch), an 
expression that means "watching for sb/sth, esp. possible danger: Be on the 
watch for a sudden change in the patient's condition" (OALD, 1992). 
Pickthall's translation as 4watch thou (O Muhammad)) is the best one 
since it is the only one that mentions the second person— Prophet 
Mu/zammad— addressed by Allah. 


<0 %J\ 1>\% > 

CVaghsha an-nasa hatha ‘athabun aleemun/ It will envelop the people. 
They will cry, ‘This is a terrible torment!) (44:11). Commenting on 'A 
Cjlit hatha ‘athabun aleemun, interpreters are divided into two groups. 
The first group sees that there is an ellipsis before £4' *A'A. 'A hatha 
‘athabun aleemun, which is the saying of the unbelievers who saw (will 
see) the visible smoke with their own eyes 7 (SCIA, 1995: 734; Az- 
Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 501-502; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 128; A§- 
Sabuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1335; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 571). 
Accordingly, m'A. 'A hatha ‘athabun aleemun can be translated as 
-((T hen, the unbelievers will say,) this is a painful torment)*. On the other 
hand, other interpreters believe that the ellipsis in the verse under study 
refers to Allah's address to the unbelievers as a way of admonishing and 
scorning them (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 250; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 
4: 571; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1248). Based on this view, \Sk hatha 
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‘afhabun aleemun can be translated as ■((Then, Allah will say to the 
unbelievers,) this is a painful torment)*. 

None of the four translators renders the ellipsis in jyt hatha 

‘afhabun aleemun. Pickthall translates it as {This will be a painful 
torment), ‘Alt as {this will be a Penalty Grievous), Arberry as {this is a 
painful chastisement) and Ghali as {this is a painful torment). 

Al- ‘athab is a way in torment as used in the verse: 


{Ya nisa’a An-Nabyi man ya’tee minkunna bifa/iishatin mubayyinatin 
yuc/a‘af laha al-‘athabu di ‘fayni/ Wives of the Prophet, if any of you does 


something clearly outrageous, she will be doubly punished — that is easy 
for God — ) (33:30) (Ibn Manf/zur, 1979). It also means suffering as in the 


Prophetic tradition « As-Safaru qiVatun min al-‘athabi! 


Travel is a piece of suffering)) (AAL, 1972; Al-Bukhary, 1986, Vol. 3: 
728). Therefore, ‘afhabun in hatha ‘afhabun aleemun can 

be translated as {torment)* that means "severe physical or mental 
suffering" ( Concise Oxford Dictionary [COD], 1995) and, thus, is in 
accordance with the meaning of the Arabic noun al- ‘athab. 

Pickthall and Ghali precisely translate Llic ‘afhabun as {torment). 
Arberry’s translation as {chastisement) is less accurate. Chastisement is 
derived from the verb chastise which means "i* to criticize someone 2 * old 
fashioned to punish someone by hitting them" (MED, 2002). Though the 
meaning of punishment is included in the verb chastise, the receptor may 
be misled by the first meaning of criticism. Moreover, the meaning of 
punishment in this verb is old fashioned (LDCEO, 2006; MED , 2002), 
thus making it unlikely to be fully understood. As to ‘All, he translates 
CAdc. ‘ afhabun as {Penalty) that means "an official punishment for 
someone who breaks a law, a rule, or a legal agreement" (LLA, 1997: 
1055). In its reference to an official type of punishment, penalty cannot 
precisely express the divine punishment Allah will inflict on the 
unbelievers. Besides, penalty is more familiar as referring to a 
"punishment against a team or player for breaking a rule in a game" 
(LDCEO, 2006), thus making it unsuitable for the Qur’anic text. 


(Rabbana ikshif ‘anna al-’athaba inna mu’ uminuna/ Lord relieve us from 
this torment! We believe!’) (44:12). Commenting on this verse, a big 
number of interpreters think that this saying was said by the unbelievers 
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who hoped Allah would remove the torment from them. They see the 
whole verse as a conditional meaning 'O our Lord, (if you) relieve the 
torment from us, we will be believers' (KFCPHQ, 2004: 1249; SCIA, 
1995: 734; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 502; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 
1335; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 128; Al-Bayc/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 381; 
Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 571; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6181; At- 
Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 66). Contrary to this view, a few interpreters regard 
the verse under study not as a conditional, but as a declarative sentence. 
Therefore, they see that the meaning of the verse is 'O our Lord, relieve 
the torment from us. We are believers' (Ash-Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 
44; As-Suyuty & AI-Ma/zally, 2000: 496). In order to be in harmony with 
the majority of interpreters, it is better to translate the verse according to 
the first opinion. Nevertheless, the four translators under study translate 
this verse according to the second viewpoint held only by a minority of 
interpreters. Pickthall translates jj4> IjJ ^ CLiSI l2j Rabbana ikshif 
‘anna al-’athaba inna mu’uminuna as {Our Lord relieve us of the torment. 
Lo! we are believers), ‘Alt as {Our Lord! Remove the Penalty from us for 
we do really believe!), Arberry as {O our Lord, remove Thou from us the 
chastisement; we are believers) and Ghali as {Our Lord, lift off from us 
the torment; surely, we are believers). 



{Anna lahumu az-zikra waqad ja’ahum Rasulun Mubeenun/ How will this 
[sudden] faith benefit them? When a prophet came to warn them plainly) 
(44:13). Many interpreters believe that j Rasulun in this verse is a 
reference to Prophet Mu/zammad (KFCPHQ, 2004: 1249; SCIA, 1995: 
734; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 502; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1335; 
An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 128; Al-Bayt/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 381; Ash- 
Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 571; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6182; At-Tabary, 
1972, Vol. 11: 66). Therefore, it can be translated as {Messenger)*. 
Pickthall, Arberry and Ghali accurately translate Rasulun: Pickthall 
as {messenger) and the latter two as {Messenger). ‘Alt is the only one to 
mistranslate it as {Apostle) that refers to "one of the 12 DISCIPLES (men 
chosen by Jesus Christ to help him spread Christianity around the world)" 
(MED, 2002). Since Prophet Mu/zammad was not one of those chosen by 
Jesus Christ, ‘All's translation is completely imprecise. 
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(Thumma tawallaw ‘anhu waqalu nuTallmuii majnun/ they turned their 
backs on him, saying, ‘He is tutored! He is possessed!) (44:14). 
Commenting on mu ‘allamun majnunun, many interpreters adopt 

the view that when Prophet Mu/zammad received the revelation, the 
unbelievers of Mecca did not believe in the Qur’an. They even claimed 
that Prophet Mu/zammad would go to a non- Arab servant living among the 
tribe of Thaqeef (the main traibe of At-Ta’if) to teach him the Qur’an 
which he recited before them or that it (the Qur’an) was taught to him by 
the jinn, not revealed from the heaven. They also thought that Prophet 
Mu/zammad, as a result of contacting the jinn, went mad (Az- 
Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 512; Ash-Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 44; A§- 
§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1335). Accordingly, mu ‘allamun can be 
translated as {taught (by others))*. Pickthall renders j&i mu ‘allamun as 
{One taught (by others)) and Ghali as {A man taught (by others)). ‘All, 
besides, translates it as {Tutored (by others)) and Arberry as {A man 
tutored). Both taught and tutored convey the meaning of the Arabic object 
agent mu ‘allamun. However, it seems, the first one is more accurate 
than the latter. This is due to the fact that taught is derived from the verb 
teach that means "to give (someone) knowledge or to instruct or train 
(someone)" ( CIDE , 1995). This definition is in harmony with the Arabic 
verb ‘allama. Tutored , on the other hand, is derived from the verb 
tutor that means "to give special or individual instruction to; teach; 
instruct: She was tutored at home during her long illness" (WBD, 1996). 
Though this verb denotes the meaning of teaching (giving knowledge or 
instruction), it has a modern connotation that cannot be in agreement with 
the historical/ diachronic atmosphere of the Qur’anic text. 

<0 'o/4> £$4 ^\'s2 


{Inna kashifu al-‘athabi qaleelan innakum ‘a’iduna/ We shall hold the 
torment back for a while — you are sure to return [to Us] — ) (44:15). This 
verse, as believed by many interpreters, is addressed by Allah to the 
unbelievers who belied Prophet Mu/zammad and the divine message 
revealed to him. Here, Allah informs them that He will relieve the torment 
imposed upon them a little or postpone it for a short while, and, however, 
they will return to their unbelief again ( An-Naysabury, 1972: 83-84; An- 
Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 128; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1335; Al-Bayt/awy, 
1999, Vol. 2: 382; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6182; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, 
Vol. 4: 571; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1249). Accordingly, this verse can be 
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translated as ^Surely, We will relieve the torment a little (or postpone the 
torment for a short while); (but) surely, you will return (to unbelief))*. 

Only Ibn Katheer (1970) adopts another view; that is, the meaning of 1 j) 
(jjijlt inna kashifu al- ‘athabi qaleelan innakum 

‘a’iduna is "If We were to relieve the torment from you for a while and 
send you back to the world, you would return to your former state of 
unbelief and denial" (Vol. 6: 250). It seems more logical to adopt the first 
interpretation on translating the verse under consideration since it is held 
by the majority of interpreters, and the four translators adopt this very 
interpretation. Pickthall translates this verse as {To! We withdraw the 
torment a little. Lo! ye return (to disbelief)), ‘Alt as (We shall indeed 
remove the Penalty for a while, (but) truly ye will revert (to your ways)), 
Arberry as {Behold, We are removing the chastisement a little; behold, 
you revert!) and Ghali as {Surely we are lifting off the torment a little; 
surely you will be going back (to disbelief)). 

Commenting on the meaning of - F-5ii al-kashf numerous interpreters 
think that 1 kashfu al- ‘athabi means relieving the torment from 

the unbelievers to give them a chance to reconsider the divine message and 
rethink over the Creator and Sustainer of the world (An-Naysabury, 1972: 
84; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 128; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1335; Al- 
Bayc/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 382; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6182; Ash- 
Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 571; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1249). Thus, Bl 

inna kashifu al- ‘athabi can be translated as (We will relieve the torment)* 
because relieve means "to make less; make easier; reduce the pain or 
trouble of: Aspirin will usually relieve a headache" (WBD, 1996). It is 
clear that relieve is so close to the meaning of the Arabic verb - 
kashafa , thus making it a precise translation. 

Pickthall’s translation of A inna kashifu al- ‘athabi as (We 

withdraw the torment) also seems exact since the verb withdraw means 
"to take back or away: REMOVE" ( MWCDT \ 2000). Both ‘Alt and Arberry 
use the verb remove which means "to get rid of; put an end to: An 
experiment removed all our doubt about the fact that water is made up of 
two gases" (WBD, 1996). Withdraw and remove seem, in this context, 
synonymous to relieve. As to Ghali, he renders m'AII A inna kashifu 
al- ‘athabi as {Surely we are lifting off the torment). In fact, lift off does 
not seem a precise translation since it means "to begin a flight: The 
spacecraft lifted off at noon" (AHD, 2000). 
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(Yawma nabtishu al-batshata al-kubra Inna Muntaqimuna/ and on the Day 
We seize [them] mightily We shall exact retribution.) (44:16). A§-§abuny 
(1979. Vol. 15: 1336), Al-Qurtuby (1990, Vol. 9: 6182-6183), Ash- 
Shawkany (1979, Vol. 4: 572), As-Suyuty & Al-Ma/zally (2000: 496) and 
An-Na/z/zas (1988, Vol. 3: 128) see that fji yawma is in the accusative 
since it is preceded by an elided order (imperative) to Prophet Mu/zammad 
to remember the day on which Allah will strike the unbelievers most 
severely. Accordingly, fji yawma can be translated as {(Remember, O 
Mu/zammad) the day)*. None of the four translators under study considers 
this fact: Pickthall translates yawma as {On the day), ‘Alt as {One 
day), Arberry as {Upon the day) and Ghali as {Upon the day). 

According to Ibn Manr/zur (1979), the verb yabtishu means "to 
strike most severely and violently", and this is the very meaning of 
nabtishu in the verse under refused Allah's Messenger and humiliated him 
and his followers (SCIA, 1995: 734; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1336; Al- 
Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: consideration. It is even more enhanced by 
describing al-batshata by using the superlative adjective c s al- 

kubra and the warning that Allah will take vengeance on the unbelievers. 
This is the view held by many interpreters who believe that this is the 
punishment suitable for the unbelievers who 6182-6183; Ash-Shawkany, 
1979, Vol. 4; 572; Al-Bayz/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 382). Therefore, 
lS yawma nabtishu al-batshata al-kubra can be translated as 
{(Remember, O Mu/zammad) the day on which We strike (the unbelievers) 
with the severest stroke)*. Strike means "to attack or seize with a sharp 
blow" ( MWCDT \ 2000), severe means "very strict or extreme" (LDCEO, 
2006) and stroke is "the act or an instance of striking, as with the hand, a 
weapon, or a tool; a blow or impact" ( AHD , 2000). 

Pickthall's translation of l s )jj yawma nabtishu al- 
batshata al-kubra as {On the day when We shall seize them with the 
greater seizure) seems less accurate since seize means "to take hold of 
something suddenly and violently" {LDCEO, 2006). Thus, it should be 
understood in a highly literary way to convey the meaning. Moreover, 
Pickthall renders the superlative adjective c s al-kubra as ^greater), 
which is a comparative one, not an equal superlative to the original. ‘Alt's 
translation as 4 One day We shall seize you with a mighty onslaught) is 
precise since onslaught refers to "a fierce attack: They survived an 
onslaught by tribesmen" ( OALD , 1992). Again, ‘Alt makes the same 
mistake like Pickthall by translating the superlative adjective c s al- 
kubra as ^mighty), a base adjective not equivalent to the original. 

Arberry translates c s VAG I jj yawma nabtishu al-batshata al- 

kubra as {Upon the day when We shall assault most mightily) without 
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mentioning the elided object; that is, the unbelievers. However, he 
succeeds in rendering the superlative adjective l s al-kubra better than 
Pickthall and ‘Alt by relying on an adverb {mightily) described by 
{most). Though assault used by Arberry means "to attack someone in a 
violent way" ( LDCEO , 2006), it also means "to make a sudden violent 
attack on (someone), esp. a sexual one" ( CIDE , 1995). Hence, because of 
its connotations to sex, it is not suitable for the Qur’anic text and should be 
avoided. Finally, Ghali translates l s a2^>j3I yawma nabfishu al- 

batshata al-kubra as {Upon the day when We will assault you with the 
greatest assault). He is the best one to translate the superlative adjective 
l s al-kubra, by depending on an equivalent superlative adjective; that 
is, {greatest). 



{Walaqad fatanna qablahum Qawma Fir‘awna waja’ahum Rasulun 
Kareemun/ We tested the people of Pharaoh before them: a noble 
messenger was sent to them) (44:17). Denotatively, ^1' al-fitna is 
"putting someone to test or trying him/her" (Ibn Manr/zur, 1979). 
Contextually, there are two different opinions concerning the meaning of 
^ fatanna . Some interpreters see that fatanna refers to the fact that 
Allah put the people of Pharaoh to test by sending Prophet Moses to them 
in order to call them to worship Allah alone, but they failed the test 
because of disobeying Prophet Moses and following Pharaoh (SCIA, 
1995: 734; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 128; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 
1336; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 574; Al-Bayt/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 382; 
Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 251; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6183; As- 
Suyuty & Al-Ma/zally, 2000: 496). 

Other interpreters see that ^ fatanna refers to the chance which Allah 
gave to the people of Pharaoh so as to consider the divine message sent 
with Prophet Moses (Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 502; Qutb, 1977, 
Vol. 5: 3213; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 574; Al-Bayzfawy, 1999, Vol. 
2: 382). According to the first opinion, llS ialj walaqad 

fatanna qablahum Qawma Fir ‘awna can be translated as {And indeed. We 
have put to test, before them (the unbelievers), the people of Pharaoh)*. In 
line with the latter opinion, it can be rendered as {And indeed. We have 
granted respite, before them (the unbelievers), to the people of Pharaoh)* 
since respite means "delay allowed before an obligation must be fulfilled 
or a penalty suffered; reprieve: grant sb a respite" ( OALD , 1992), thus 
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making it near to the meaning of the chance given to the people of Pharaoh 
to consider the divine message before their being drowned. 

The four translators adhere to the first interpretation. Pickthall 
translates <jj pjS ^ walaqad fatanna qablahum Qawma 
Fir'awna as {And verily We tried before them Pharaoh's folk), ‘All as 
{We did, before them, try the people of Pharaoh), and Arberry as 
{Already before them We tried the people of Pharaoh). The three 
translators use the verb try as a precise rendering of the Arabic verb 
fatana since it means "to put to test or trial <try one's luck>" (MWCDT, 
2000). Consequently, it is greatly equivalent to the meaning of the Arabic 
if-k fatana. As to Ghali, he translates fj* ll£a iSJj walaqad 

fatanna qablahum Qawma Fir'awna as {And indeed already before them 
We tempted the people of Fir‘awn), using the verb tempt instead. It is true 
that tempt means " obsolete : to make trial of: TEST" (MWCDT, 2000), thus 
making it near to the meaning of the Arabic cf-i fatana, but it is more well 
known as "to entice to do wrong by promise of pleasure or gain" 
(MWCDT, 2000). Therefore, Ghali's translation may mislead the receptor, 
who, accordingly, may believe that the intended meaning of the verse is 
that Allah enticed the people of Pharaoh rather than put them to test. 



{An addu ilayya ‘ibada Allahi innee lakum Rasulun Ameenun/ saying, 
‘Hand the servants of God over to me! I am a faithful messenger who has 
been sent to you.) (44:18). According to a big number of interpreters, 
there is an ellipsis at the beginning of this verse and the next three ones. 
This ellipsis refers to the speech of Prophet Moses, referred to in the last 
verse as hjf Jr- j Rasulun Kareemun, to the people of Pharaoh (SCIA, 
1995: 735; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1250; A§-$abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1336; Ash- 
Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 573; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 502; ‘Ashur, 
2003, Vol. 16: 3958; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 71; An-Naysabury, 1972: 
83; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 128). In line with this view, the ellipsis 
should be made clear by adding, for instance, the phrase {saying to 
them)*, where the gerund saying refers to Prophet Moses and to them 
refers to the people of Pharaoh. All the translators under study succeed in 
filling the ellipsis by using a gerund: {Saying) by Pickthall, ‘Alt and 
Ghali, and {saying) by Arberry. 

Jr- j Rasul is the bearer of a message from someone to another or the 
bearer of a divine message to a given people (Ibn Manf/zur, 1979; Az- 
Zubaydy, 1976). Concerning the verse under consideration, cJj-j Rasulun 
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refers to Prophet Moses sent to the people of Pharaoh so as to call them to 
worship Allah alone (SCIA, 1995: 735; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1250; Ash- 
Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 44; Al-Bayr/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 382; Ibn 
Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 250; As-Suyuty & Al-Ma/tally, 2000: 496; Qutb, 
1977, Vol. 5: 3213; A§-§abuny, 1979,’ Vol. 15: 1336). Accordingly, it can 
be translated as (Messenger)* which means "a person carrying a message" 
( OALD , 1992) and "a prophet: the messenger of Allah" ( AHD , 2000). This 
meaning, as explained by these definitions, exactly conveys the meaning 
of Rasulun since Prophet Moses was sent with a message to the 
people of Pharaoh and had been chosen as a prophet before 8 

Pickthall, Arberry and Ghali precisely render Rasulun as 

(Messenger). ‘Alt, on the contrary, mistranslates it as (apostle) 9 that 
refers to "one of the 12 DISCIPLES (men chosen by Jesus Christ to help him 
spread Christianity around the world)" {MED, 2002). Since Prophet Moses 
came before Jesus Christ, it is illogical to imagine that Prophet Moses was 
one of the twelve disciples as ‘Alt’s translation suggests. 



(Wan la taTu ‘ala Allahi innee ateekum bisultanin mubeenin/ Do not 
consider yourselves to be above God! I come to you with clear authority.) 
(44:19). One of the meanings of the verb ‘aid 7Lc. i s to exalt oneself 
against others, behaving with them in an arrogant way (Ibn Manf/zur, 
1979; Al-A^fahany, 2002; AAL, 1972). Many interpreters see that V 
^1' Id ta‘lu ‘ala Allahi is Prophet Moses' call to the people of Pharaoh 
not to exalt themselves against Allah by disobeying Him and belying His 
Messengers (SCIA, 1995: 735; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1250; Ash-Sha‘rawy, 
1999, CD 4, Sura 44; Al-Bay<7awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 382; Ibn Katheer, 1970, 
Vol. 6: 250; As-Suyuty & Al-Ma/tally, 2000: 497; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 
9: 6184; Ash-ShawMny, 1979, Vol. 4: 573; A§-§abuny,’ 1979, Vol. 15: 
1336; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 503). Accordingly, ^11' Je. V Id 
ta‘lu ‘ala Allahi can be translated as (Do not exalt yourselves against 
Allah)*. Exalt means "to raise in rank, power, or character" (MWCDT, 
2000). This is exactly what the people of Pharaoh did: Pharaoh, imagining 
that he was as powerful as Allah, thought that he was the Lord of his 
people. This is described in the verse that reads: 
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CFaqala ana rabbukumu al-aTa J ‘I am your supreme lord,’) (79:24). This 
is why Allah describes him, saying about him: 


,<C>! ^Jb c'l — ^ r jj pA 8 L- 'a . T ,V t“ ~ ^ ^ o) ) 


Clnna Fir‘awna ‘ala fee al-arc/i waja‘ala ahlaha shiya‘an yastacTifu 
ta’ifatan minhum yuthabbi/m abna’ahum wayasta/tyee nisa’ahum innahu 
kana mina al-mufsideena/ Pharaoh made himself high and mighty in the 
land and divided the people into different groups: one group he oppressed, 
slaughtering their sons and sparing their women — he was one of those 
who spread corruption — ) (28:4). 

Ghali precisely translates V Id ta‘lu ‘ala Alldhi as <(Do not 

exalt yourselves against Allah). As to Pickthall, he translates it as )Be not 
proud against Allah). Proud means "filled with or showing excessive self- 
esteem" ( AHD , 2000) and "suggests excessive self-love and arrogance 
because of imagined superiority" ( WBD , 1996). This is true with the 
people of Pharaoh, which makes Pickthall’s translation precise. But proud 
also "suggests ... proper self-respect and personal dignity because of real 
worth" (WBD, 1996). As a result, Pickthall’s translation may mislead its 
receptors, thus making them imagine that the people of Pharaoh were of 
self-respect and dignity rather than arrogance. 

In addition, ‘Alt’s translation <(be not arrogant as against God) seems 
accurate because arrogant means "exaggerating or disposed to exaggerate 
one’s own worth or importance often by an overbearing manner" 
(MWCDT, 2000). The overbearing manner of Pharaoh and his people can 
be proven by the fact that they made the Israelites slaves in Egypt as 
shown by the verse that reads: 




iWatilka ni‘matun tamunnuha ‘alayya an ‘abbadta Bany Isra’eela/ And is 
this — that you have enslaved the Children of Israel — the favour with 
which you reproach me?’) (26:22). Lastly, Arberry’s translation as {Rise 
not up against God) does not seem accurate as rise up means "to start to 
protest and fight against a government or leader: REBEL, REVOLT" (MED, 
2002). Thus, it has modern connotations that do not suit the diachronic 
atmosphere of the Qur’ anic text. 
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(Wa innee ‘uthtu biRabbee waRabbikum an tarjumuni/ I seek refuge in 
my Lord and yours against your insults!) (44:20). The verb ^ j rajama 
has many meanings, including: to stone, kill, cast aspersions on, doubt, 
cast out, etc. (Ibn Manr/zur, 1979; AAL, 1972; Al-A§fahany, 2002). 
Concerning the meaning of j' an tarjumuni , interpreters have two 

different opinions. The first opinion, reported by Qatada 10 and adopted by 
a large number of interpreters, is that ’c) an tarjumuni is Prophet 

Moses' warning to the people of Pharaoh against stoning him to death 
(SCIA, 1995: 735; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1250; Al-Bayc/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 
382; Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 250; As-Suyuty & Al-Ma/zally, 2000: 497; 
Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6184; Ash-Shawkkny, 1979, Vol. 4: 573; A§- 
§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1336; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 503; ‘Ashur, 
2003, Vol. 16: 3959; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 71; An-Naysabury, 1972: 
83). The second view, reported by Ibn ‘Abbas 11 and adopted by some 
interpreters, is that uj^jP j' an tarjumuni refers to Prophet Moses' 
warning to the people of Pharaoh against casting aspersions on him by 
calling him a liar or a sorcerer (Al-Bayc/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 382; Ibn 
Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 250; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6184; Ash- 
Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 574; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 71; An- 
Naysabury, 1972: 83). In accordance with the first view, i) an 

tarjumuni can be translated as '(that you should (not) stone me (to 
death))*; and in line with the latter, it can be rendered as (that you should 
(not) cast aspersions on me)*. But it is seen here that it is better to adopt 
the view held by the majority of interprets and translate <jj o' an 
tarjumuni according to the first view. 

With the exception of ‘All, all the translators under study rely on the 
first opinion adopted by the majority of interpreters and translate jj^-) 2)' 
an tarjumuni in accurate ways. Pickthall translates it as (lest ye stone me 
to death), Arberry as (lest you should stone me) and Ghali as (that you 
should (not) stone me). Though stone to death used by Pickthall and stone 
used by Arberry and Ghali convey the same meaning, Pickthall’s 
translation is clearer since stone also means "to throw stones at someone" 
( CIDE , 1995) without killing him. Therefore, Arberry and Ghali’s 
translations may convey the probability of mere stoning Prophet Moses 
rather than killing him. 

‘All is the only one to choose the second interpretation, but his 
translation, though accurate, gives the result rather than the action. He 
translates ijt an tarjumuni as (against your injuring me). Injure 

means "to damage sb’s reputation, pride, etc." ( OALD , 1992). The result of 
casting aspersions on someone can lead to damaging his/her reputation. 
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{Fada‘a Rabbahu anna ha’ula’i qawmun mujrimuna/ [Moses] cried to his 
Lord, ‘These people are evildoers!’) (44:22). Many interpreters agree that 
this verse contains an ellipsis at its beginning, referring to the belying with 
which the people of Pharaoh faced Prophet Moses, even after he had 
showed them many miracles u . In addition, they believe that the -a fa in 
143a fada‘a is a particle of consequence ( ta'qeeb ) referring to the fact that 
Prophet Moses, as a result of the unbelief and stubbornness he found in 
Egypt after a long time calling the people of Pharaoh, had no choice but to 
invoke Allah against them 13 (SCIA, 1995: 735; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1250; 
Al-Bayc/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 382; Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 250; Al- 
Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6185; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15; 1336; ‘Ashur, 
2003, Vol. 16: 3960; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 72; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 
3: 129). Accordingly, there should be a reference to the ellipsis at the 
beginning of the verse such as {But they insisted on their unbelief). This 
suggested clause sums up the whole situation: the people of Pharaoh's 
belying Prophet Moses and denying the miracles he showed them. As 
regards the 4 fa in 1433 fada'd, it can be rendered as {thus,)*. Thus is 
equivalent to the 4 fd since it (thus) clearly shows that the relationship 
between the verse under consideration and the last four ones is a cause- 
effect relationship. 

The only one among the four translators to clarify the ellipsis at the 
beginning of the verse is ‘All, who renders it as {(But they were 
aggressive:)). However, the clause that ‘Alt offers suggests that the people 
of Pharaoh were aggressive, which may refer to any sort of bodily harm 
rather than their unbelief in Prophet Moses and the miracles with which he 
was sent to them. 

Ghali is the best one to precisely translate the -a fd in fada'd as 
{So). As to ‘All, he renders the 4 fd as {then). Though then is 
synonymous to so in showing the result, it also means "at a particular time 
in the past or in the future" (MED, 2002). Therefore, ‘All's {then) may be 
understood as referring to the time in which Prophet Moses invoked his 
Lord to destroy the people of Pharaoh instead of referring to the frustrating 
result that made him do so. 

Pickthall and Arberry misunderstand the -if a in tc-ia fada‘d as a particle 
of addition (iddfa) and render it as {And). Though the -a fd in Arabic can 
be used both as a particle of consequence (ta'qeeb) and addition (iddfa), it 
is used in the verse under study, according to the view held by the majority 
of interpreters, as a particle of consequence (ta'qeeb). 
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(Fa’asri bi‘ibadee laylan innakum muttaba’una/ [God replied], ‘Escape in 
the night with My servants, for you are sure to be pursued.) (44:23). As in 
the last verse, the -$fa in fa’asri is a particle of consequence ( ta'qeeb ). 
It refers to Allah's response, which comes in this verse as a result of 
Prophet Moses' invocation against the people of Pharaoh. Here, Allah 
orders Prophet Moses to take those who believed in him being sent as a 
Messenger from Allah and the divine miracles which he showed them and 
to leave Egypt by night 14 (SCIA, 1995: 735; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1251; Ash- 
Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 574; Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 250; Al-Qurtuby, 
1990, Vol. 9: 6185; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1336; ‘Ashur, 2003, Vol. 
16: 3960; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 72; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 
503; An-Naysabury, 1972: 84). Accordingly, it can be translated as 
(thus)*, as explained above in the last verse. ‘All completely neglects the 
-3/d in fa’asri, and the rest of translators mistranslate it as (then). The 
commentary on (then) in the last verse can also be applied here. 

In line with the interpretations offered above, the verse under study 
contains an ellipsis referring to Allah's response to the invocation of 
Prophet Moses. This ellipsis should be made clear as, for example, (Allah 
ordered him, saying,)*. Pickthall and ‘All succeed in filling the ellipsis: 
the first renders it as ((his Lord commanded)) and the latter as ((The reply 
came:)). Arberry and Ghali, in contrast, neglect it completely. 

<4 Al-Isra is walking or traveling by night (Ibn Manr/zur, 1979; 
AAL, 1972). Accordingly, fa’asri can be translated as (set forth ... by 
night)*. Set forth means "to start a journey, especially one that is long or 
difficult" (MED, 2002). This suggested translation seems precise, 
especially Prophet Moses' journey to the Red Sea was very difficult as the 
road was very long for him and those who accompanied him with their 
children and wealth (Ibn Katheer, 2000: 282). In addition, he had to begin 
this journey by night, thus making it more difficult. 

Arberry and Ghali choose set forth', the first translates fa’asri 

bi'ibddee as (set thou forth with My servants in a watch of the night) and 
the latter as (set froth with My bondmen by night). Pickthall renders it as 
(Take away My slaves by night). To take away someone means "to make 
someone leave a place and go somewhere else" (CIDE, 1995). Therefore, 
it can be a precise translation. However, this phrasal verb is more used 
nowadays to refer to buying food in a shop or restaurant and eating it 
somewhere else (CIDE, 1995) and, hence, it is unsuitable to fit the 
Qur’anic text. As to ‘All, he translates fa’asri bi'ibddee as 
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{March forth with My Servants by night). March means "to walk with 
stiff regular steps like a soldier" ( OALD , 1992). It is not expected to find 
people walk in "stiff regular steps" while escaping from a tyrant like 
Pharaoh, thus rendering ‘All's translation imprecise. 



^ t 'Z-i » y 




<Wa utruki al-ba/zra rahwan innahum jundun mughraquna/ Leave the sea 
behind you parted and their army will be drowned.’) (44:24). 
Denotatively, j* j rahw means either still or divided (Ibn Manr/zur, 1979; 
AAL, 1972, Al-Aijfahany, 2002). Concerning the meaning of 1 ja j rahwan 
as used in the verse under consideration, many interpreters agree that it 
may mean still or divided. They see that when Prophet Moses and those 
who believed with him crossed the Red Sea, Prophet Moses wanted to 
strike it with his stick so that it would go back as it had been, and it would 
form a barrier between them and Pharaoh and prevent him from reaching 
them. However, Allah commanded him to leave it as it was, quiet and 
divided, and gave him the glad tidings that Pharaoh and his soldiers would 
be drowned and that he should not have feared either being overtaken by 
Pharaoh or drowning in the sea (KFCPHQ, 2004: 1251; Ash-Shawkany, 
1979, Vol. 4: 574-575; Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 250; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, 
Vol. 9: 6186; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1336; ‘Ashur, 2003, Vol. 16: 
3961; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 503; An-Naysabury, 1972: 84-85; 
Al-Bayt/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 382; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 129; As-Suyuty 
& Al-Ma/zally, 2000: 497). Consequently, 'j* j rahwan can be translated as 
{still)* or as {parted)*. Nevertheless, in the light of the verse that reads: 

{ oj 'jz , if Qj m j ) 

{Wa’ith faraqna bikumu al-ba/zra fa’anjaynakum wa’aghraqna ’ala 
Fir‘awna wa’antum tanf/zuruna/ and when We parted the sea for you, so 
saving you and drowning Pharaoh’s people right before your eyes.) (2:50), 
it is seen here that adopting the meaning of the sea being parted is better. 

Except for ‘Alt, all the translators under study choose the meaning of 
stillness. Pickthall precisely translates j rahwan as {at rest), an 
expression that means "not moving: The lake was at rest" ( WBD , 1996). 
Arberry and Ghali, in addition, render it as {becalmed) which means 
"motionless by lack of wind" (MWCDT, 2000). Thus, this translation may 
suggest that the sea was still because of the lack of wind rather than a 
divine miracle. In contrast, ‘Alt relies on the meaning of the sea being 
parted and translates '>* j rahwan as {as a furrow (divided)). A Furrow is 
"a wide deep line made in the surface of something, especially the ground" 
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( LDCEO , 2006). As long as furrow conveys the meaning of being parted, 
‘Alt's translation seems redundant. 



*'Kam taraku min janatin wa ‘uyunin/ Many a garden and spring they left 
behind) (44:25). According to a great number of interpreters and 
lexicographers, <jj2c. ‘uyunin refers to the natural springs and their branches 
that were spread over many parts of Egypt (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 
251; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1336; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1251; SCIA, 
1995: 735; As-Suyuty & Al-Ma/zally, 2000: 496; Ibn Manr/zur, 1979; Al- 
A^fahany, 2002). Therefore, <j jrf- ‘uyunin can be translated as ^springs)* 
since a spring is a "(place where there is) water coming up naturally from 
the ground; flow of this: a hot spring; a mineral spring" ( OALD , 1992). 
For more clarification and precision, {springs) can be described in a 
parenthesis as {(of water))*. This is owing to the fact that spring also 
means "a place where water, oil, etc. wells up from the earth; the basin or 
flow so formed" (COD, 1995). Therefore, the parenthesis {(of water)) can 
clarify the nature of the springs; that is, they were water springs, not any 
other type of springs. 

Pickthall's translation as {watersprings), therefore, is the most precise 
rendering among the four ones under study. Moreover, ‘All and Ghali's 
renderings as {springs) are also accurate, but not as precise and clear as 
that of Pickthall. As to Arberry, he translates ujrf- ‘uyunin as ((fountains). 
It is true that a fountain is "a natural spring of water" (COD, 1995), thus 
making it near to the original, but it is more widely known as "a stream of 
water that is forced up into the air through a small hole, esp. for decorative 
effect, or the structure in a lake or pool from which this flows" (CIDE, 
1995). Consequently, many receptors of Arberry’s translation may be 
misled and think that the function of ‘uyunin used in the verse was just 
decoration rather than their function of drinking and irrigation. 

y 

{Wazuru‘in wamaqamin kareemin / many a cornfield and noble building) 
(44:26). Many interpreters believe that maqdmin is a generic noun 
referring to the places in which the people of Pharaoh lived and enjoyed 
luxury and the ease of life (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 251; Ash-Sha‘rawy, 
1999, CD 4, Sura 44; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1336; KFCPHQ, 2004: 
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1251; SCIA, 1995: 735; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 503; An-Nasafy, 
1982, Vol. 3; 130). Accordingly, maqamin can be translated as 
(dwellings)*. A dwelling is "a building or place of shelter to live in; place 
of residence; abode; home" ( AHD , 2000). Thus, the suggested (dwellings) 
can entail all the types of places where the people of Pharaoh lived. 

Pickthall renders maqamin as (sites). A site is "a place where 
something is, was, or will be built, or where something happened, is 
happening, or will happen" ( CIDE , 1995). It is not a place where people 
can live or stay. Therefore, it is not an accurate translation. As to ‘All, he 
renders maqamin as (buildings). A building is any "structure with a 
roof and walls" ( OALD , 1992). Consequently, houses, schools, churches, 
hospitals, etc. are all buildings. Though building entails the meaning of 
dwellings, it refers to many other things not included in the Arabic ,4-1“ 
maqamin, thus making it an imprecise translation. 

Arberry and Ghali translate ,4-1“ maqamin as (a station) that has many 
meanings among which is "the place or position in which something or 
someone stands or is assigned to stand or remain" (MWCDT, 2000). With 
this meaning, station seems a close word to the intended meaning of the 
Arabic maqamin. However, this meaning of station is rare and may be 
unknown to many people. In addition, it ( station ) is well known as 
meaning 

1 a place where trains or buses regularly stop so that passengers can get on 
and off, goods can be loaded etc., or the buildings at such a place 2 a 
building or place that is a centre for a particular kind of service or activity: 
a police station 3 an organization which makes television or radio 
broadcasts, or the building where this is done. ( LDCEO , 2006) 

It is clear that the modern meanings of station make it difficult to be 
understood as a close translation of ,4-1“ maqamin. It seems that both 
Arberry and Ghali made a wrong deduction by imagining that station 
could be the noun from the verb stay with the meaning of staying. 

(Wana ‘matin kanu feeha fakiheena/ many a thing in which they had 
delighted) (44:27). Denotatively, the difference between na'ma and 
ni'ma is that the first means a life of ease and comfort, while the latter 
means a specific favor or blessing (Ibn Manr/zur, 1979; AAL, 1972; Al- 
A§fahany, 2002). Regarding the verse under study, na ‘matin refers to 
the easy comfortable life which the people of Pharaoh enjoyed. Actually, 
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they were blessed with an abundant river, with seven branches at that time 
(Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 251); different crops and fruits; many types of 
animals; and a land filled with various sorts of metals, jewels and 
materials. As a result, they enjoyed a greatly comfortable life (A§-§abuny, 
1979, Vol. 15: 1337; SCIA, 1995: 735; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 
503; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 130; As-Suyuty & Al-Ma/zally, 2000: 496; 
An-Naysabury, 1972: 85; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 575). Thus, 5-44 
na ‘matin can be translated as {comfort)* which means "a pleasant way of 
life in which you have every thing you need" (MED, 2002) and "freedom 
from pain or hardship; ease: My father makes enough money for us to live 
in comfort" ( WBD , 1996), and this is the very way Pharaoh's people lived. 

Ghali is the best among the four translators to render 5-44 na ‘matin as 
{comfort). Pickthall translates it as {pleasant things). It seems here that 
Pickthall plays safe and chooses paraphrase rather than translation, 
asserting that the blessings mentioned in the last two verses — springs of 
water, noble dwellings, plantations, etc.— gave pleasure to the people of 
Pharaoh. Regarding ‘Alt, he renders 5-44 n a ‘matin as {wealth (and 
conveniences of life)). The paraphrased phrase {(and conveniences of 
life)), it seems, is more accurate than {wealth) in conveying the meaning. 
This is due to the fact that convenience is "something (as an appliance, 
device, or service) conducive to comfort or ease" (MWCDT, 2000). 
Wealth, on the other hand, refers to "a large amount of money and other 
valuable possessions" ( CIDE , 1995). The people of Pharaoh may have 
possessed much money, but having a larger amount of money alone cannot 
make anybody lead a life of ease, especially 5-44 na ‘matin, as explained 
above, refers to many other blessings rather than money. Had ‘Alt left 
{conveniences of life) and deleted {wealth), his translation would have 
been more accurate and less redundant. Arberry renders 5-44 na ‘matin as 
{prosperity) which means "the condition of being successful or thriving; 
especially : economic well-being" (MWCDT, 2000). As mentioned above, 
5-44 na ‘matin entails more meanings than economic success and 
flourishing. As long as Arberry's translation cannot cover the numerous 
meanings and connotations behind {-44 na ‘matin of living a life of ease 
and freedom from all worries and troubles, it is seen as imprecise. 





{Kazalika w’awrathnaha qawman akhareena/ We gave these to another 
people to inherit.) (44:28). There are two opinions concerning the pronoun 
1 a ha in 1*45 jjt awrathnaha. Some interpreters see that it refers to the 
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blessings mentioned in the last three verses, including the springs of water, 
noble dwellings, plantations and the comfort of life that the people of 
Pharaoh enjoyed (SCIA, 1995: 735; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1251; AI-Bayt/awy, 
1999, Vol. 2: 383). Other interpreters think that the U ha in UUSj'jl 
awrathnaha refers to the kingdom of Egypt which Allah made an 
inheritance for another people (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 251; A§- 
Sabuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1337; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 503-504; 
Qutb, 1977, Vol. 5: 3214; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6188). According to 
the first interpretation, UUSjji awrathnaha can be translated as { We made 
(these blessings) an inheritance)*; and in line with the latter, it can be 
translated as {We made (the kingdom of Egypt) an inheritance)*. 

Ghali is the best one to translate the intended meaning of the A ha in 
UU5 jjl awrathnaha. He adopts the first interpretation and renders it as ^We 
made another people to inherit (these favors)). {Favors) precisely 
expresses the meaning of the blessings Allah conferred upon the people of 
Pharaoh. ‘All, in a similar way, adheres to this very view and translates 
Ulijjji awrathnaha as (We made another people inherit (those things)). 
However, {things) is a very broad word entailing many things more than 
the blessings mentioned in Verses 25, 26 and 27. Pickthall and Arberry do 
not pay any attention to what is indicated by the 1* ha in jjt 
awrathnaha. Both render it literally: the first as {We made it an 
inheritance for other folk) [italics added] and the latter as (We bequeathed 
them upon another people) [italics added], without clarifying to what {it) 
or {them) refer to. 


<04£i \^j Q> 

{Fama bakat ‘alayhimu as-sama’u wal-art/u wama kanu munr/zareena/ 
Neither heavens nor earth shed a tear for them, nor were they given any 
time.) (44:29). Regarding the meaning of EjSj bakat, there are two views. 
Many interpreters believe that the heaven and the earth truly weep for the 
believer who dies, supposing that their weeping is in the form of eclipses, 
violent storms and reddening of the heaven (SCIA, 1995: 735; KFCPHQ, 
2004: 1251; Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 252; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 
1337; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 74-75; An-Naysabury, 1972: 84). In this 
concern, they quote Ibn ‘Abbas who, when asked whether the heaven and 
the earth literally weep, said, 


All human beings have gates in the heaven through which their provision 
comes down and their good deeds ascend. When a believer dies, his/her 
gate is closed. It misses him/her and weeps for him/her. Besides, the place 
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of prayer where he/she used to pray and remember Allah weeps for 
him/her. But the people of Pharaoh left no trace of righteousness behind 
and had no good deeds that ascended to Allah, and, as a result, neither the 
heaven nor the earth wept for them, (as cited in As-Suyuty, 1983, Vol. 7: 
411) 

Accordingly, hakat can be literally translated as {wept)*. 

On the other hand, other interpreters (Al-Bayc/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 383; 
Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 575; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6188-6189; 
Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 504) believe that the verse under study 
contains an ellipsis, quoting Al-//asan as saying, j tUZJI (iSj U>a 

famd bakat ‘alayhimu as-samd ’u wal-ardu means that neither the dwellers 
of the heaven (angels) nor the believers on earth wept for the people of 
Pharaoh who did nothing good in their lives" (as cited in Az- 
Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 504). In accordance with this view, (iSj Ua 
u^jVl j iUUl fama bakat ‘alayhimu as-samd’ u wal-ardu can be translated 
as {Thus, neither (the dwellers of) the heaven nor (those of) the earth wept 
for them)*. 

The four translators under study adopt the first view and translate ZiA) 
bakat accordingly. Pickthall translates the whole construction ^ 

famd bakat ‘alayhimu as-samd’ u wal-ardu as {And the 
heaven and the earth wept not for them), ‘Alt as {And neither heaven nor 
earth shed a tear over them), Arberry as {Neither heaven nor earth wept 
for them) and Ghali as {So, in no way did the heaven and the earth weep 
for them). However, the second view seems more convincing and logical, 
especially it is reported in Prophet Mu/zammad's biography that when his 
son (Ibraheem) died and there was a solar eclipse at the same time, some 
Muslims tried to link between Ibraheem's death and the eclipse, imagining 
that the sun was eclipsed for his death. Then, Prophet Mu/zammad 
reproached them, saying that neither the sun nor the moon eclipsed for 
anybody's life or death ls . Therefore, it is more convincing to understand 
the verse under study as meaning that neither the dwellers of the heaven 
nor those of the earth wept for the people of Pharaoh rather than imagine 
that any storm or eclipse, solar or lunar, means that a believer has died. 

{Walaqad najjayna Bany Isra’eela min al-‘athabi al-muheeni/ We saved 
the Children of Israel from their degrading suffering) (44:30). Israel 
(. Isrd’eel ) is another name for Prophet Jacob {Ya'qub), whose twelve sons, 
including Prophet Joseph (Yusuf), were the beginning of what was later 
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called (Al-Asbdf) or Lfel >*] ( Banu Isrd’eel). Each son formed a 

big family that was branched into manybigger families. The Lfel 
Bany Isra ’eel used in the verse under study refers to the descendants of the 
twelve sons of Prophet Israel ( Isra ’eel) born and brought up in Egypt over 
a period of more than four hundred years (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 253; 
Ibn Katheer, 2000: 239). Therefore, cAhI Bany Isrd’eel can be 
translated as ft he Israelites)* which means "descendents of Israel (Jacob); 
Jews; Hebrews" ( WBD , 1996), thus making it a precise translation. 

Pickthall, ‘Alt and Arberry translate cfe' >4 Bany Isra ’eel as (the 

Children of Israel). Though denotatively accurate, this translation may 
mislead the receptors and make them believe that those whom Allah saved 
from Pharaoh and his humiliating torment were the twelve sons of Prophet 
Jacob ( Ya’qub ) rather than their grandsons who lived in the days of 
Prophet Moses more than four hundred years later. As to Ghali, he renders 
cfe' lsA Bany Isrd’eel as (the Seeds of ’Israil). Though seed seems a 
precise translation since it refers to "all the people who are the children, 
grandchildren, etc. of one man" ( OALD , 1992), it is broader than the 
suggested Israelites. Thus, it may make the receptors think that those 
referred to in the verse include the direct children of Prophet Isrd’eel 
(Ya'qub! Jacob) as well as his descendants, which is completely untrue. In 
addition, seed is uncountable (OALD, 1992; LDCEO, 2006) and, 
consequently, cannot be put in the plural as Ghali does. Finally, seed is 
originally a Biblical term used "humorously" (LDCEO, 2006) and is 
highly literary (OALD, 1992; WBD, 1996). Therefore, seed, with its 
Biblical and humorous connotations, is unsuitable for the Qur’anic 
context, and its being highly literary does not mean that it will be easily 
understood by the average receptor. 



(Walaqadi ikhtarnahum ‘ala ‘ilmin ‘ala al-‘alameena/ We chose them 
knowingly above others) (44:32). In this verse, ‘ala ‘ilmin is 

extraposed to refer to Allah's foreknowledge that the Israelites, though the 
best of their time for being the only people to worship Allah alone, would 
deteriorate morally and, thus, lose His mercy later (Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., 
Vol. 4: 504; Ash-Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 44). Apart from ‘All, all the 
translators under study render the extraposition represented by ^ ‘ala 
‘ilmin accurately. Pickthall renders the complete verse as '(And We chose 
them, purposely, above (all) creatures), Arberry as (and We chose them, 
out of a knowledge, above all beings) and Ghali as (And indeed We 
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already chose them, out of a knowledge, over the worlds). Structurally, all 
these translations are in accord with the extraposition in this verse. On the 
other hand, ‘Alt renders this verse as (And We chose them aforetime 
above the nations, knowingly), without preserving the Qur’anic 
extraposition, though important in stressing Allah's foreknowledge. 
Placing (knowingly) at the end of the verse, as done by ‘All, does not 
reflect the stressing of Allah's foreknowledge. Rather, it makes it 
secondary in importance. 

Semantically, Pickthall is the only one to deviate form the intended 
meaning of ^ ‘ala ‘ilmin. (Knowingly) used by ‘All and (out of a 
knowledge) used by Arberry and Ghali precisely convey the sought 
meaning of this phrase. In contrast, Pickthall's (purposely) means "on 
purpose; intentionally" ( OALD , 1992), thus asserting the meaning of 
intention rather than knowledge. 

A l- ‘Alameen is used in the Qur’an with various meanings among 
which are: (1) all types of creations as in the verse that reads: 



(Al-/zamdu lil-Lahi Rabbi al- ‘alameena/ Praise belongs to God, Lord of 
the Worlds) (1:2); (2) the jinn and humankind as in the verse: 

( ! a; S 4/ Ji>Q) 

(Tabaraka allathee nazzala Al-furqana ‘ala ‘abdihi liyakuna lil-‘alameena 
natheeran/ Exalted is He who has sent the Differentiator down to His 
servant so that it may be a warning to all people.) (25:1); and (3) all 
people as in the Qur’anic verse: 



(Qalu awalam nanhaka ‘ani al- ‘alameena/ They answered, ‘Have we not 
told you not to interfere [between us and] anyone else?’) (15:70) (Ibn 
Manr/zur, 1979; Al-A^fahany, 2002). Commenting on the verse under 
study, many interpreters either believe that al-‘alameena refers to 

all people of the Israelites’ time (A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1337) or just 
intepret it as the worlds of their time (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 254; An- 
Naysabury, 1972: 85; SCIA, 1995: 736; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1252; Qutb, 
1977, Vol. 5: 3214; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 130; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., 
Vol. 4: 504) without clarifying the nature of these worlds. It seems more 
convincing to understand al- ‘alameena as referring to the world of 

mankind of whom the Israelites were the part that Allah chose. In 
addition, (j*4U3l al- ‘alameena should be described as those people who 
were contemporary to the Israelites. Leaving it open may mislead 
receptors and make them believe that the Israelites have been the best 
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people ever created, which is a false allegation since, according to Isalmic 
belief, Muslims are better than the Isralites were, as the Qur’an asserts: 

< 0,15)1 

{Kuntum khayra ummatin ukhrijat lin-nasi/ [Believers], you are the best 
community singled out for people) (3:110) (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 
255; An-Naysabury, 1972: 85; SCIA, 1995: 736; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1252; 
Qutb, 1977, Vol. 5: 3214; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 130; Az- 
Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 504; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1337) 16 
Accordingly, aVdlameena can be translated as {all people (of their 

time))*. 

All the translators under study fail to give an accurate translation of 
(jidUll al-‘dlameena. Pickthall translates it as {(all) creatures). A creature 
is “any living person or animal; anything created; creation" ( WBD , 1996). 
Thus, Pickthall’ s translation entails animals and all inanimate beings as 
part of those over whom Allah chose the Israelites, which is not true. In a 
similar way, Arberry renders al- ‘dlameena as {all beings). A being 

is “anything that exists or imagined" (COD, 1995), thus entailing all 
creatures: humans, animals, plants, the inanimate, etc., real and imagined. 
This is also a broader word than the original. As to Ghali, he renders it as 
{the worlds). World means “all people; the human race; the public: The 
whole world knows it ” (WBD, 1996). Accordingly, Ghali’s translation can 
be accepted as a precise translation. However, world also means “people 
or things belonging to a certain class or sphere of activity, interest, etc.: o 
the animal/insect world” (OALD, 1992). In accord with this definition, 
Ghali’s *the worlds) can entail all groups of people or things regarded as 
worlds, e.g. the insect world, the plant world, the stone world, the bird 
world, the food world, etc. In this way, Ghali’s rendering gets as broad as 
Pickthall’s {(all) creatures) and Arberry’s {all beings) and, therefore, as 
imprecise as they. 

Regarding ‘Alt, he renders al-‘dlameena as {the nations). A 

nation is “a community of people of mainly common descent, history, 
language, etc. forming a state or inhabiting a territory" (COD, 1995). So, 
‘Alt’s rendering can be accepted as a precise translation since it denotes 
various groups of people of common cultures, which is somewhat similar 
to the concept denoted by al-‘dlameena as used in the verse under 

consideration. However, the nations is also “a Biblical term referring to 
the heathen nations or Gentiles [non-Israelites]” (WBD, 1996) as used in 
the Biblical verse that reads “Sing to the Lord, praise his name; proclaim 
his salvation day after day. Decide his glory among the nations, his 
marvelous deeds among all peoples” (Psalms 96:3-4). This meaning of the 
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nations in this Biblical verse is different from the sought meaning of 
jidUll al- ‘alameena in the verse under study. 

None of the four translators clarifies that Allah preferred the Israelites 
only to their contemporaries in Prophet Moses’ age, not to all people of all 
ages. 



(Wa’ ataynahum mina al-ayati ma feehi bala’un mubeenun/ We gave them 
revelations in which there was a clear test.) (44:33). Denotatively, dyd 
is a miracle, symbol, lesson or verse (Ibn Manf/zur, 1979; AAL, 1972). 
Commenting on the verse under study, some interpreters agree that --4J2I 
al-ayati refers to the many miracles Allah showed to the Israelites like 
dividing the sea for them 16 , shading them with clouds and providing them 
with mann (sweat gum) and quails 18 (Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6192; Az- 
Zamkhshary, n.d„ Vol. 4: 504; Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 255; SCIA, 
1995: 736; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1252; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 76; A§- 
Sabuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1337; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 576; As- 
Suyuty, 1983, Vol. 7: 414). All these happenings are described as miracles 
(cAjI dydt) since they are acts of extraordinary nature that would not have 
happened had Prophet Moses not been among the Israelites. Therefore, 
4lp al-dydti can be translated as {miracles)* since a miracle is an “event 
which does not follow the known laws of nature and is therefore thought 
to be caused by some supernatural power” ( OALD , 1992). As long as what 
happened with the Israelites was not in accord with the known laws of 
nature, {miracles) seems a precise translation for 44131 al-ayati. 

‘Alt and Arberry render 4lp al-dydti as {Signs). Sign has many 
meanings among which is “a miracle evidencing supernatural power” 
(COD. 1995). Since sign is synonymous to miracle , translating 41131 al- 
dydti as {Signs) is accurate. However, the many other meanings of sign 19 
make {Signs) less accurate than the direct {miracles). As to Pickthall, he 
renders 4-lp al-dydti as {portents). Portent is “a warning, usually of 
coming evil; sign; omen: The black clouds were a portent of bad weather ” 
(WBD. 1996). Though portent is synonymous to sign, thus making 
Pickthall’s translation accurate, it is more widely known as a warning of 
something evil coming in the future. Consequently, {portents) may 
mislead the receptors and perhaps make them imagine that Allah gave the 
Israelites warnings instead of showing them miracles. In the first three 
editions of his translation, Ghali translates 41131 al-dydti as {Signs). But in 
the latest edition (2005), he prefers to transliterate it as i’dydt ), even 
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without a footnote to clarify its meaning, thus making it ambiguous for the 
receptor having no knowledge of Arabic. 


(Inna ha’ula’i layaquluna/ These people here assert) (44:34). According to 
a big number of interpreters, ha’ula’i refers to the unbelievers of 
Mecca who were contemporary to Prophet Mu/zammad, rejected his 
Message and belied him (Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6193; Az- 
Zamkhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 504; Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 255; An- 
Naysabury, 1972: 86; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1252; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 
1337; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 576; As-Suyuty, 1983, Vol. 7: 414; 
Al-Bayc/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 383). Consequently, hd’uld’i can be 
translated as (these (unbelievers of Mecca))*. 

Pickthall literally translates hd’uld’i as (these), without 

indicating to whom this pronoun refers. This makes his translation 
ambiguous, especially the demonstrative pronoun hd’uld’i occurs in a 
critical place that makes it prone to be interpreted in different ways. 
Therefore, clarifying the referent is of paramount importance here. As to 
‘Alt, he renders <=V> hd’uld’i as (these (Quraish)). Quraysh is the name of 
Prophet Mu/zam mad's tribe of whom some— like ‘Aly Ibn Aby Talib— 
believed in him and many did not. Besides, many other people belonging 
to other tribes in Mecca did not believe in Prophet Mu/; am mad's message 
either. So, those who belied the divine message and the Qur’an were not 
only from Quraysh, but from all the tribes that lived in Mecca at that time, 
thus rendering ‘Alt's translation inaccurate. Furthermore, Arberry renders 
hd’uld’i as (these men), which denotes any group of people, not 
specifically those who lived in Mecca in Prophet Mu/zammad's age and did 
not believe in him as a Messenger. If Arberry's (these men) is closely 
looked at in the light of the last four verses, from Verse 30 to Verse 34, 

([30] and We delivered the Children of Israel from the humbling 
chastisement, [31] from Pharaoh; surely he was a high One, of the 
prodigals; [32] and We chose them , out of a knowledge, above all beings, 

[33] and gave them signs wherein there was a manifest trial. [34] These men 
do say) [underlining and italics added] 

the receptors of the translation are likely to think that ?V (a hd’uld’i refers 
to the Israelites rather than the unbelievers of Mecca. In a similar way, 
Ghali renders hd’uld’i as (these people) which refers to some people, 
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without specifying who these people are. Reading Ghali's translation of 
Verses 30, 31,32, 33 and 34, 

f [30] And indeed We already safely delivered the Seeds of ’Isratl from 
degrading torment. [31] From Fir‘awn; surely he was exalted, of the 
extravagant. [32] And indeed We already chose them , out of a knowledge, 
over the worlds; [33] And we brought them (some) ’ayat wherein there was 
an evident trial. [34] Surely these (people) are indeed saying) [underlining 
and italics added] 

receptors, as in the case of Arberry's translation, are most likely to think 
that the referent is the Israelites rather than the unbelievers of Mecca. 



<(ln hiya ilia mawtatuna al-iila wama na/mu bimunshareena/ ‘There is 
nothing beyond our one death: we will not be resurrected.) (44:35). Many 
Qur’anic verses cannot be understood but in the light of other verses that 
facilitate or explicate them. The verse under study is one of these verses. It 
cannot be fully grasped except when seen in the context of the verse that 
reads: 



<(Kayfa takfuruna bil-Llahi wakuntum amwatan fa’a/zyakum thumma 
yumeetukum thumma yu/zyeekum thumma ilayhi turja‘una/ How can you 
ignore God when you were lifeless and He gave you life, when He will 
cause you to die, then resurrect you to be returned to Him?) (2:28). This 
verse, which was addressed to the unbelievers of Mecca, refers to the fact 
that they, like all people, were dead in the form of sperms in the loins of 
their fathers and Allah gave them life. Afterwards, He will cause them to 
die again and resurrect them on the Day of Judgment. When hearing this 
verse, those unbelievers denied it, saying, 

4 , oiyZly Laj GW' blj y ^ jl ) 

fin hiya ilia mawtatuna al-ula wama na/znu bimunshareena/ ‘There is 
nothing beyond our one death: we will not be resurrected.) (44:35); that is, 
the only death followed by life is the first death when they were sperms 
and there is no other life after their second death, implying that there is no 
Aftterlife (Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 505; An-Naysabury, 1972: 86; 
As-Suyuty & Al-Ma/zally, 2000: 497; Al-Bayc/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 383; At- 
Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 76). Accordingly, hiya implies an ellipsis 
referring to the death that is followed by life. Therefore, J jUl V] u! 
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in hiya ilia mawtatuna al-uld can be translated as (Surely, it (the death 
followed by life) is but our first death)*. For more clarification, a footnote 
or an endnote where the relationship between the two verses (2:28) and 
(44:35) and the difference between the first life and death on one side and 
the second life and death on another can be fully explicated. 

None of the four translators mentions any thing to clarify the sought 
meaning of J jU! Ujj'j- V) jl in hiya ilia mawtatuna al-uld. Pickthall 

translates it as (There is naught but our first death), ‘All as (There is 
nothing beyond our first death), Arberry as (There is nothing but our first 
death) and Ghali as (Decidedly there is nothing except our first death). 
The four translations seem literal and, therefore, may make receptors, if 
not having a vast knowledge of the Qur‘an, confused and wonder whether 
there is a second death. 


(Fa’tu bi’aba’ina in kuntum §adiqeena/ Bring back our forefathers, if what 
you say is true.’) (44:36). This verse is addressed by the unbelievers of 
Mecca to Prophet Mu/zammad and those who believed in his being sent as 
a Messenger (Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 505; An-Naysabury, 1972: 
86; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1253; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3; 130; SCIA, 1995: 
736; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6193; A?-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1337; 
AI-Bayt/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 383). Therefore, it should be preceded by a 
phrase indicating the addressees like ((O Mu/zammad and you who have 
believed him,))*. The four translators under study neglect this fact and 
render the verse directly, without referring to the addressees. 

The noun agent §ddiqeena is derived from the verb §adaqa 

which means to speak the truth, to be sincere in one's feelings (e.g. love, 
friendship), to be loyal, etc. (Ibn Mant/zur, 1979; AAL, 1972). JdlS jJ 
In kuntum §ddiqeena, according to many interpreters, means if you are 
truthful in what you claim that Allah will resurrect the dead from their 
graves on a day that you call the Day of Judgment (Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., 
Vol. 4: 505; An-Naysabury, 1972: 86; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1253; An-Nasafy, 
1982, Vol. 3: 130; SCIA, 1995: 736; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6193; A§- 
Sabuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1337; Al-Bayc/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 383). Thus, o! 

in kuntum §ddiqeena can be translated as (if you are truthful)* 
since truthful means "habitually speaking the truth" (COD. 1995) and 
"never lying" ( OALD , 1992). 

Pickthall’s translation of oJALa JdlS jl [ n kuntum $ddiqeena as (if ye 
speak the truth) is precise since speak the truth means to say "the real facts 
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bout a situation, event or person" ( CIDE , 1995). Arberry's rendering as {if 
you speak truly) is also accurate. Truly is an adverb meaning "involving 
only the truth: TRUTHFULLY" ( MED , 2002). As noted here, speak the truth 
and speak truly convey the meaning of $adiqeena. As regards ‘Alt, 

he renders ij! in kuntum §adiqeena as {if what ye say is true). 

True conveys the meaning of the original as it means "corresponding to 
known facts" ( OALD , 1992). Ghali's translation goes as {in case you are 
sincere). Sincere means "true and honest" (MED, 2002) and, therefore, is 
near to the meaning of j- : — = $adiq. However, it is more widely known as 
meaning "free from pretense or deceit; genuine; real: sincere thanks, to be 
sincere in one's apologies" ( WBD , 1996). Consequently, Ghali's 
translation is likely to mislead receptors and make them imagine that the 
unbelievers of Mecca accused Prophet Mu/zammad and his followers of 
the lack of sincerity rather than lying. 



{Ahum khayrun am Qawmu Tubba‘in wal-latheena min qablihim 
ahlaknahum innahum kanu mujrimeena/ Are they better than the people of 
Tubba and those who flourished before them? We destroyed them all — 
they were guilty.) (44:37). In this verse, jiA khayrun is a comparative 
adjective literally meaning better. Believing that there is no good ( 
khayr) in both the unbelievers of Mecca and the nations 20 that came before 
them, including the people of Tubba‘ and many others, some interpreters 
tend to understand the comparative adjective khayrun as meaning 
stronger. In this, they agree that all the nations that denied the Afterlife 
before the unbelievers of Mecca were larger in number and more abundant 
in resources. However, they were not strong enough to stand the stroke of 
destruction that Allah inflicted upon them (A§-§uyuty and Al-Ma/zally, 
2000: 497; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 130; SCIA, 1995: 736; Al-Qurtuby, 
1990, Vol. 9: 6193-6194; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1339; Al-Bayc/awy, 
1999, Vol. 2: 383). In line with this view, khayrun can be translated 
into the comparative {stronger)* whose base form strong means "not 
easily broken, damaged, or destroyed" (MED, 1992). 

Pickthall, ‘Alt and Arberry adhere to the literal meaning of khayrun 
and render it as {better), which means "1 (a) of a more excellent or 
desirable kind: a better worker, job, car. . . (b) of a more precise or suitable 
kind: Having talked to the witnesses, I now have a better idea (of) what 
happened" (OALD, 1992). In the light of the view given above, this 
translation may suggest that the unbelievers of Mecca and the nations 
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before them were good people, which is completely different form the 
intended meaning and which turns to be in contradiction with the rest of 
the verse that reads: 

{Ahlaknahum innahum kanu mujrimeena/ We destroyed them all — they 
were guilty). As to Ghali, he translates jJ*. khayrun as {more charitable). 
Charitable means "intended to help people who are poor, or ill, or who 
need advice and support" (MED, 2002). Thus, Ghali's translation may 
mislead its receptors and make them believe that the unbelievers of Mecca 
and the nations before them had good intentions to help the poor and the 
needy, which also contradicts the rest of the verse. 

< 0^5 ££& J’jKj £j> 


{Wama khalaqna as-samawati wal-arc/i wama baynahuma wama kunna 
la'ibeena/ We were not playing a pointless game when We created the 
heavens and earth and everything in between) (44:38). Alla'ib is "the 
opposite of seriousness" (Ibn Mant/zur, 1979) and "doing something for no 
reason or without wisdom" (Al-A§fahany, 2002). Commenting on 
la'ibeena , many interpreters believe that Allah addresses the unbelievers 
of Mecca, asserting the fact that He did not create the heavens or the earth 
without wisdom since such creations are so huge that it is impossible to 
imagine that they are just a plaything. The hugeness and precision of 
creating the heavens and the earth is a proof that their Creator is Ever- 
Wise (An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 130; SCIA, 1995: 736; A§-§abuny, 1979, 
Vol. 15: 1339; Qutb, 1977, Vol. 5: 3216; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 
578; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 77). Accordingly, <j^V la'ibeena can be 
translated as {in play)* which means "for amusement; not seriously" 
(COD, 1995) and, thus, is in accord with the sought meaning. 

Pickthall and Arberry precisely translate la'ibeena as {in play). 
Ghali, in a similar way, accurately renders it as {playing), a gerund 
derived from the verb play that means "act lightheartedly or flippantly" 
(COD, 1995). As noted here, {in play) and {playing) convey the meaning 
of not being serious, the same meaning expressed by the Arabic 
la'ibeena. As to ‘Alt, he renders <j^?V la'ibeena as {in (idle) sport). Idle is 
an adjective meaning "without a good reason or real purpose" (MED, 
2002). Sport means "amusement; fun: do sth for sport o say sth in sport, ie 
not seriously" (OALD, 1992). Though redundant, ‘Alt's translation seems 
accurate as it is near to the meaning of the Arabic la'ibeena. 

However, sport, with this meaning of amusement and not being serious, is 
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"old-fashioned" (MED, 2002). In addition, it is widely known nowadays as 
"physical activity done, esp outdoors, for exercise and amusement, usu 
played in a special area and according to fixed rules" (OALD, 1992). Due 
to its being redundant, old-fashioned as well as its modern connotations of 
sports, ‘Alt's rendering seems less accurate. 



Clnna Yawma Al-Fa^l i meeqatuhum ajma‘eena/ The Day of Decision is 
the time appointed for all) ( 44 : 40 ). Almeeqdt is the fixed time or 
place (Ibn Manr/zur, 1979; Al-A^fahany, 2002; AAL, 1972). The verse 
under study is a response from Allah to the demand of the Mecca 
unbelievers who asked Prophet Mu/zammad and his followers to bring 
back their fathers to life. Here, it is asserted that life after death is not a 
trivial matter. It cannot be reasonable that when someone denies it, a dead 
person must be immediately raised from the grave to prove it. Allah will 
fix a time in which all the people of all the former and latter generations 
will be resurrected. Then, Allah will also judge among all of them. 
Accordingly, meeqatuhum refers to the fixed time of all creatures' 

being resurrected on the Day of Judgment (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6; 258; 
Ash-Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 44; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 77; A§- 
§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1339). Therefore, the whole verse can be translated 
as ^Surely, the Day of Judgment is the time fixed for (the resurrection of) 
them all together)*. 

Pickthall renders this verse as ^Assuredly the Day of Decision is the 
term for all of them), ‘Alt as ^Verily the Day of Sorting Out is the time 
appointed for all of them), Arberry as ^Surely the Day of Decision shall 
be their appointed time, all together) and Ghali as ^Surely the Day of 
Verdict is their appointed time all together). All these translations seem 
correct. Nevertheless, when closely looking at them, it is discovered that 
they assert that Allah will judge or sort out creatures, with no mention of 
resurrecting them. If the context of the last verses, especially Verses 35 
and 36, is taken into account, it seems more convincing to understand that 
the time fixed by Allah is mainly for asserting that all people will be 
resurrected rather than judged, thus refuting the Mecca unbelievers' denial 
of the resurrection and Afterlife. 
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(Yawma la yughnee mawlan an mawlan shay’an wala hum yun^aruna/ a 
Day when no friend can take another's place.) (44:41). Mawla is a 
polysemic word of various meanings among which are: relative, son, 
brother, uncle, master, helper, protector, ally, neighbor, follower, the 
owner of a bondman, emancipator, freedman, benefactor, friend, son-in- 
law, etc. (Ibn Manr/zur, 1979; Al-A^fahany, 2002). As it is clear from all 
these meanings, the common factor among all of them is support from 
someone to another because of kinship, friendship, or some other 
relationship. Many interpreters think that Jj* mawla in the verse under 
study means a relative (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 258; SCIA, 1995: 736; 
As-Suyuty & Al-Ma/zally, 2000: 498; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6197; 
Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 575). Others believe that mawla in this 
verse refers to a friend (KFCPHQ 2004: 1254; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 
1339; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 77). Besides, other interpreters see that 
the intended meaning of JV mawla here is not a given person of a 
specified relationship, but a generic noun referring to any one who can 
help or support another (An-Naysabury, 1972: 87; Qutb, 1977, Vol. 5: 
3216; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 506). 

Pickthall adheres to the second interpretation and translates V ? jj 
J'jx ‘Jc. Yawma la yughnee mawlan ‘an mawlan shay ’an as <(A 
day when friend can in naught avail friend). ‘Alt adopts the third 
interpretation and renders this verse as ^The Day when no protector can 
avail his client in aught). Protector is the noun derived from the verb 
protect which means "keep sb/sth safe from harm, injury, etc; defend 
sb/sth" ( OALD , 1992). Client is "one that is under the protection of 
another: DEPENDANT" ( MWCDT \ 2000). With this meaning of client, ‘Alt’s 
translation conveys the intended meaning. However, client is more widely 
known nowadays as "someone who pays for the services of a professional 
person such as a doctor or lawyer" (MED, 2002). Consequently, ‘Alt’s 
translation, with its modern meanings, does not suit the Qur’anic text. 
Arberry adopts the third interpretation and renders V 

flj* Yawma la yughnee mawlan ‘an mawlan shay’an as fthe day a 
master shall avail nothing a client). Master is "a man who has control or 
authority over servants or workers" (LDCEO, 2006). Though master 
conveys one of the meanings of the Arabic Jj* mawla as the owner of a 
bondman, it is considered "old-fashioned" (LDCEO, 2006; OALD, 1992) 
when used with this meaning. Finally, Ghali, following in the footsteps of 
both ‘Alt and Arberry, adheres to the third interpretation and renders V fj* 
‘fc. i yJkj Yawma Id yughnee mawlan ‘an mawlan shay’an as 
f'l’he Day a patronizer will not avail any patronized thing). Patronizer and 
patronized are derived from the verb patronize that means "to support or 
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protect" (WBD, 1996). Though Ghali's translation precisely conveys the 
intended meaning, his {any patronized thing) seems syntactically vague 
and strictly literal. {Patronized) is supposed to describe someone 
protected by the {patronizer). However, {patronized) here describes 
{thing), not the person who is in need of support. 

Looking closely at this verse under consideration, especially in its 
relationship to the last one 



{Inna Yawma Al-Fa§li meeqatuhum ajma‘eena), it seems clear that it 
asserts the meaning of support coming from anybody or side regardless of 
the type of the relationship among the unbelievers on the Day of 
Judgment. It should also be noted that ^ JV 'if- JV V Yawma la 
yughnee mawlan ‘an mawlan shay’ an is followed by p* Vj wald 

hum yunyaruna, which confirms that there will be no support from 
anybody. Accordingly, the third interpretation seems the most convincing 
and, in its light, LLi ‘Jc. V fa Yawma Id yughnee mawlan ‘an 

mawlan shay ’an can be translated as {the Day (when) a supporter will not 
avail anyone asking for support anything)*. 



{Inna Shajarata Az-Zaqqumi/ The tree of Zaqqum) (44:43). pjSjl' Az- 
Zaqqum is deadly food; that is, food that causes much suffering and may 
lead to death (Ibn Manr/iur, 1979; AAL, 1972). pjSjll » Shajaratu Az- 
Zaqqumi 20 is the tree from which the sinful unbelievers will eat in the Hell 
Fire (SCIA, 1995: 736; As-Suyuty & Al-Ma/ially, 2000: 498; Al-Qurtuby, 
1990, Vol. 9: 6197; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 575; KFCPHQ, 2004: 
1254; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1339). Since Az-Zaqqum is deadly 
food and ? j Sjll t Shajaratu Az-Zaqqumi is the tree that will be the food 
of the sinful in the Hell Fire, it can be translated as {the Tree of Deadly 
Fruit)* or transliterated as {theTree of Az-Zaqqum)*, with the meaning of 
f Ajl' Az-Zaqqum explained in a footnote or an endnote, where the 
relationship between the verse under consideration and any similar verses 
(like 37:62-67) can be also offered. 

The four translators transliterate Pickthall and ‘All as 

{Zaqqum), Arberry as {Ez-Zakkoum) and Ghali as {Az-Zaqqum). 
Transliteration alone does not make any sense to the receptors of any of 
these translations. The only one who tries to explain the meaning behind 
? jSjll S Shajarata Az-Zaqqumi is ‘All, who refers readers to Sura 37 
and his footnotes concerning Verses 62 and 63 that read: 
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4072 . This bitter tree of Hell is in contrast with the beautiful Garden of 
heaven with its delicious fruits. 4073 . This dreadful bitter Tree of Hell is 
truly a trial to the wrong-doers. (1 ) It grows at the bottom of Hell; (2) even 
its fruit-stalks, which should have been tender, are like the heads of devils; 

(3) its produce is eaten voraciously; (4) on top of it is a boiling mixture to 
cut up their entrails. (1403 A.H.: 1 199) 

In this way, ‘Alt makes his translation clearer than the rest of 
translators. However, anyone who listens to ‘Alt's translation has no 
chance to go back to the footnotes to which he refers his readers. 
Therefore, it is better to translate ? jSjll s Shajarata Az-Zaqqumi as )the 
Tree of Deadly Fruit), as suggested above, since it conveys the intended 
meaning for all receptors, readers and listeners. 


(Kal-muhli yaghlee fee al-butuni/ [hot] as molten metal, it boils in their 
bellies) (44:45). Al-Muhl is an Arabic word of several meanings, 
including: molten iron, molten brass, molten tar, pus-blood and dregs of 
oil (Ibn Mant/zur, 1979). Commenting on the meaning of JZ3' al-muhl in 
the verse under study, numerous interpreters agree that it means the dregs 
of oil (Al-Aijfahany, 2002; An-Naysabury, 1972: 87; An-Nasafy, 1982, 
Vol. 3: 131; Al-Bayc/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 384; As-Suyuty & Al-Ma/zally, 
2000: 498; Qutb, 1977, Vol. 5: 3216; Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 259). 
Other interpreters see that it refers to molten brass (Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 
9: 6199; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1340; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 
506), while others think that it refers to molten metal, including all types 
of metals (SCIA, 1995: 736; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1254; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, 
Vol. 4: 575). 

Pickthall and ‘Alt adhere to the second opinion and translate kal- 
muhli as *.I ,i ke molten brass). In a similar way, Arberry renders it as (like 
molten copper). As to Ghali, he adopts the third view and translates it as 
(like molten metal). However, it seems more plausible to follow the 
opinion adopted by the majority of interpreters and translate kal- 

muhli as *.li ke the dregs of oil)*, especially when al-muhl is seen as 
something that boils in the bellies of the dwellers of Hell. In this case, it is 
nearer to be comprehended as a liquid like the dregs of oil rather than a 
solid thing such as molten brass or metal. 
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{ Khuthuhu fa-i‘tiluhu ila sawa’i Al-Ja/zeemi/ ‘Take him! Thrust him into 
the depths of Hell!) (44:47). Many interpreters believe that there is an 
ellipsis at the beginning of this verse, referring to Allah's order to the 
Keepers of Hell to take and force the sinful into the midst of the Blazing 
Fire (An-Naysabury, 1972: 87; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 131; Al- 
Bayc/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 384; Qutb, 1977, Vol. 5: 3217; Ibn Katheer, 1970, 
Vol. 6: 259; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6199-6200; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 
15: 1340; SCIA, 1995: 737; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 579). 
Therefore, the elided order to the Keepers of Hell can be rendered as 
{(Then, Allah will order the Keepers of Hell, saying,))* or any other way 
clarifying the ellipsis. 

While Arberry and Ghali mention nothing to clarify the ellipsis at the 
beginning of the verse under study, Pickthall and ‘Alt attempt to clarify it. 
Pickthall renders it as {(And it will be said):), and ‘Alt as {(A voice will 
cry:)). As noted here, Pickthall's rendering clarifies neither who will say 
nor who will be said to. Likewise, ‘Alt's rendering mentions {A voice), 
but without defining whose voice it will be or to whom it will cry. 

The meaning of "a tala is to drive someone or something with force 
(Ibn Manr/zur, 1979; Al-A§fahany, 2002; AAL, 1972). Commenting on 
J) ojhkti fa-i‘tiluhu ila sawd’i Al-Jaheemi, many interpreters 
agree that it means that Allah will order the Keepers of Hell to push the 
sinful forcibly and violently into its midst (Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 
507; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 579; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6199- 
6200; Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 259; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11; 80; An- 
Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 131). Accordingly, i'tiluhu can be translated as 
{thrust him)* since thrust means "to push or drive with force" (MWCDT, 
2000) and "to push sth/sb suddenly or violently in a particular direction" 

( OALD , 1992). Thus, thrust is precisely equivalent to the Arabic verb <_£=■ 
‘atala with its connotations of force and violence. 

Arberry and Ghali precisely render the sought meaning of ° jLki i'tiluhu 
as {thrust him). As to Pickthall and ‘Alt, both translate i'tiluhu as 

{drag him). Drag means "to draw slowly or heavily" (MWCDT, 2000) and 
"to pull along with difficulty or effort; haul: dragged the heavy box out of 
the way" (AHD, 2000). As noted here, drag suggests a slow movement 
done with difficulty. It cannot be reasonable to imagine that the Keepers of 
Hell, who are strong angels 21 , will push the sinful or implement Allah's 
order slowly. Hence, it seems that thrust is more precise and closer to the 
original than drag. 
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(Thumma §ubbu fawqa ra’sihi min ‘athabi al-Ziameemi/ Pour scalding 
water over his head as punishment!’) (44:48). Some interpreters believe 
that the preposition [> min refers to part of the torment, suggesting that 
scalding water 22 is only one part of the torment that will be inflicted upon 
the sinful on the Day of Judgment (Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 579; Al- 
Bayc/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 384; Ash-Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 44; An- 
Naysabury, 1972: 87). Accordingly, [> min ‘athabi al-hameemi 

can be translated as {(some) of the torment of scalding water)*, where 
some and the preposition of express the meaning of at-tab ‘eed (partition) 
included in l > min. 

None but Ghali precisely renders the sought meaning of the preposition 

min. He translates pj Al l jjIjc. j §ubbu fawqa ra’sihi min 

‘athabi al-hameemi as {pour above his head of the torment of (scalding) 
water) [italics added]. His {of) suggests that this torment of scalding 
water is just one part of another more severe torment. The rest of the 
translators neglect the role of l > min in referring to the hugeness of the 
torment that will be inflicted upon the sinful on the Day of Judgment. 
Their renderings go on as follows; Pickthall translates i> 
p ' .yA . l l §ubbu fawqa ra’sihi min ‘athabi al-hameemi as {pour upon his 
head the torment of boiling water), ‘Alt as {pour over his head the Penalty 
of Boiling Water) and Arberry as {pour over his head the chastisement of 
boiling water). These three renderings suggest that the torment of the Day 
of Judgment will be nothing except scalding water, which is contrary to 
the other types of torment given throughout many suras in the Qur’an 23 . 

{Thuq innaka anta al-‘azeezu al-kareemu/ ‘Taste this, you powerful, 
respected man!) (44:49). This verse, as many interpreters believe, is a 
continuation of the orders that Allah will give to the Keepers of Hell. 
Here, He orders them to say to the sinful 24 , in contempt, 'Taste (this 
torment)! ...’ (SCIA, 1995: 737; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1255; An-Nasafy, 1982, 
Vol. 3: 132; Al-Bayt/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 384; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 
4: 579; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1340; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6200; 
As-Suyuty & AI-Ma/;ally, 2000: 498). Accordingly, there are two ellipses 
in this verse: the first is at the beginning of the verse referring to Allah's 
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order to the Keepers of Hell and the latter occurs after thuq referring to 
the torment of scalding water. Thus, !j£ thuq can be translated as {(And 
say to him,) "Taste (this torment)"!)*. The suggested {(And say to him)) 
should be looked as a continuation of {(Then, Allah will order the Keepers 
of Hell, saying,)) proposed above in Verse 47. Concerning the second 
ellipsis in the verse, none except for ‘Alt attempts to convey its meaning 
by describing it as {(this)). If closely read along with the translation of the 
last verse, it can be felt that {(this)) refers to the torment of scalding water, 
which is the very sought meaning. 

Regarding ^ anta, it is a separate pronoun ( munfa§il ) used to 
emphasize the joint pronoun ( muta§il ) A kdf in innaka (‘Ashur, 2003, 
Vol. 16: 3967). Therefore, it has a function of emphasis and should be kept 
in the translation, especially it is accepted in English and is in harmony 
with its word order. Accordingly, jjjkl! 'J&\ innaka anta al-‘azeezu 
al-kareemu can be translated as {Surely, you, it is you, are the 
continuously mighty, the continuously noble)*. Pickthall renders 4121 
innaka anta al-‘azeezu al-kareemu as {Lo! thou wast forsooth 
the mighty, the noble!), ‘Alt as {Truly wast thou mighty, full of honour!) 
and Arberry as {Surely thou art the mighty, the noble). None of these 
three translations reflects the emphasis carried out by the separate pronoun 
'-Al anta. Ghali is the only one who successfully conveys the emphasis 
involved in innaka anta al-‘azeezu al-kareemu by 

translating it as {Surely you, (only) you are the constantly mighty, the 
constantly honorable). 


<0Sj&^^kfc'oL> 

{Inna hatha ma kuntum bihi tamtaruna/ This is what you doubted.’) 
(44:50). >47' Al-Imtra originally referred to disputing and arguing with 

the aim of discovering the truth. Then, it was later used to refer only to 
doubt (Ibn Manr/zur, 1979; Al-A§fahany, 2002; AAL, 1972). Commenting 
on <jj>4j 12a <j) inna hatha ma kuntum bihi tamtaruna, many 

interpreters see that it refers to what the Keepers of Hell will say to the 
Mecca unbelievers on their being thrown into Hell. They believe that the 
verb in >j >4 j tamtaruna means to doubt, suggesting that the unbelievers 
used to doubt the Afterlife and deny the Resurrection (KFCPHQ, 2004: 
1255; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 132; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 579; 
A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1340; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6200; As- 
Suyuty & Al-Ma/zally, 2000: 498; An-Naysabury, 1972: 87). On the other 
hand, other interpreters adopt the original meaning of ? I >4V! al-imtra and 
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interpret the verb in tamtaruna as to dispute, suggesting that the 

unbelievers would dispute and deny the Afterlife when Prophet 
Mu/iammad and his followers told them of the Qur’anic verse that reads: 



{Kayfa takfuruna bil-Llahi wakuntum amwatan fa’a/zyakum thumma 
yumeetukum thumma yu/zyeekum thumma ilayhi turja'una/ How can you 
ignore God when you were lifeless and He gave you life, when He will 
cause you to die, then resurrect you to be returned to Him?) (2:28) (SCIA, 
1995: 737; Al-Bayr/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 384; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11:81). 
Accordingly, ^ k* jl inna hatha ma kuntum bihi tamtaruna 

can be translated either as {Surely, this (torment) is what you used to 
doubt)* or as {Surely, this (torment) is what you used to dispute)*. 
Though the majority of interpreters agree that tamtaruna means to 

doubt, it seems more appropriate to be understood as meaning to dispute 
since the difference between #■ I JAV I al-imtra and *-4-21 ash-shakk is that the 
first refers to discussing the differences through dispute and argument, 
while the latter refers to hesitation between two choices, without 
preferring or taking the side of any (Al- ‘Askary, 2006: 27). This 
differentiation between t- 'JmVI al-imtra’ and as-shakk clarifies that 
tamtaruna is better to be understood as to dispute rather than to 
doubt, seeing that the sinful unbelievers of Mecca took the side of denying 
the Afterlife and the Day of Judgment. Moreover, the word -Aiii ash-shakk 
occurs in many verses 25 in the Qur’an, and translating both ? ' JAV I al- 
imtra and ‘414JI ash-shakk as doubt makes receptors confused concerning 
the difference between them. 

Apart from Ghali, all the translators under study adopt the first 
common view. Pickthall translates *4 ^ k« ”j! inna hatha ma 

kuntum bihi tamtaruna as <Lo ! this is that whereof ye used to doubt), ‘All 
as {Truly this is what ye used to doubt) and Arberry as {This is that 
concerning which you were doubting). The three translators use the verb 
doubt. Ghali is the only one to adhere to the second view and translates 
this verse as {Surely this is what you used to wrangle about). Wrangle 
about means "to dispute angrily or peevishly" (MWCDT, 2000), "usually 
for a long time" (OALD, 1992), and this was the very way of argument or 
dispute between Prophet Mu/z am mad's followers and the Mecca 
unbelievers. 
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(Inna al-muttaqeena fee maqamin ameenin / But those mindful of God will 
be in a safe place) (44:51). Al-Muttaqeena is a noun agent derived 
from the noun ls at-taqwd which means fearing Allah, obeying His 
orders, abstaining from all kinds of sins and evil that He made forbidden 
and performing all kinds of good deeds which He ordained (Ibn Manr/zur, 
1979; Al-A^fahany, 2002; AAL, 1972). Commenting on al- 

muttaqeena, some interpreters see that it refers to those who, in the world 
life, obey and perform the orders which Allah ordain them to do; refrain 
from all sorts of unbelief, evil and bad deeds; and who perform all kinds of 
good deeds in fear of Allah's wrath (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 260; A§- 
Sabuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1340; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1255; SCIA, 1995: 737; 
At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 81; Qutb, 1977, Vol. 5: 3217; Ash-Shawkany, 
1979, Vol. 4: 579). Accordingly, al-muttaqeena can be translated as 
(the devout)* since devout means "believing very strongly in a particular 
religion and carefully obeying all its rules" (LLA, 1997: 1104). It also 
"connotes ... sincere devotion" (AHD, 2000) and "emphasizes feeling true 
reverence" ( WBD , 1996) rather than outward acts of worship. These 
definitions may show that devout is so close to the meaning of al- 
muttaqeena as it asserts strong sincere belief, accompanied by true fear 
(reverence), and obeying all its rules. 

Pickthall successfully translates al-muttaqeena as (those who 

kept their duty). Duty is "what one performs, or avoids doing, in 
fulfillment of the permanent dictates of conscience, piety, right, law, or 
religion" (AHD, 2000). It is also anything "that one has to do because it is 
morally or legally right" (LDCEO, 2006). As noted here, duty is similar in 
meaning to devout except that it does not convey the meaning of fear or 
reverence included in devout. As to ‘All, he renders al-muttaqeena 
as (the Righteous). Righteous means "acting in accord with divine or 
moral law: free from guilt or sin" (MWCDT, 2000) and "doing right; 
virtuous; behaving justly" (WBD, 1996). As seen here, ‘All’s translation 
asserts the meaning of doing what is right according to a divine law, but it 
mentions nothing concerning the fear of Allah, which is a very important 
element in the meaning of l s at-taqwd. 

Arberry translates al-muttaqeena as (the godfearing). 

Godfearing means "having a reverent and loving feeling toward God: 
DEVOUT" (MWCDT, 2000) and "always behaving according to the rules of 
[one’s] religion" (MED, 2002). In this way, Arberry’s translation is 
accurate as it reflects the exact meaning of ij^4' al-muttaqeena. However, 
Arberry’s (godfearing) is written in small g. Therefore, it may express the 
meaning of any god or goddess rather than the capitalized God referring to 
"the Supreme Creator of the world" (MED, 2002). Moreover, 
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((godfearing), with the meanings given above, is "old-fashioned" ( OALD , 
1992) and, hence, may not be properly received for the time being, as 
Arberry intended. As to Ghali, he translates al-muttaqeena as {the 
pious). Pious means "having or exhibiting religious reverence; earnestly 
compliant in the observance of religion" (AHD, 2000) together with 
"showing this in the way one behaves" ( LDCEO , 2006). It seems here that 
pious is greatly similar in meaning to devout, the suggested and justified 
translation. However, pious is different from devout in that the first also 
means "pretending to be religious, moral or good in order to impress other 
people" (OALD, 1992) and "emphasizes showing religion or reverence for 
God by carefully observing religious duties and practices ... and 
sometimes suggests that more religion is shown than felt" (WBD, 1996). 
With these meanings and connotations, Ghali's translation may mislead its 
receptors and make them believe that Allah will reward those hypocrites 
or those who pretend to be devout rather than the real devout believers. 


* > . <■ 

< Oi q 


{Yalbasuna min sundusin wa-istabraqin mutaqabileena/ clothed in silk and 
fine brocade, facing one another) (44:53). According to some 
lexicographers, as-sundus is smooth silk and al-istabraq is 

thick silk. Both are loanwords from Persian; and with the passage of time, 
they were Arabicized (Ibn MantMr, 1979; Al-A§fahany, 2002; AAL, 
1972). Many interpreters support this idea and explain the meaning of 
as-sundus as the smooth silk of which shirts directly worn over the 
body are made and that of al-istabraq as the thick silk cloth which 

is woven with shiny threads and of which very splendid clothes are made. 
They, in addition, believe that al-istabraq may be an Arabic word 

derived form the verb JCw baraqa (to shine ) and that it refers to the clothes 
that are made of thick glittering silk and are superbly ornamented (Az- 
Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 506; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 579; A§- 
Sabuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1341; ‘Ashur, 2003, Vol. 16: 3967; As-Suyuty & 
Al-Ma/zally, 2000: 498; Ash-Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 44; Ibn Katheer, 
1970, Vol. 6: 260). Accordingly, sundusin can be translated as 

{smooth silk)*. Smooth means "having an even surface... without a trace 
of roughness to be seen or felt" (WBD, 1996) and "having a fine texture" 
(AHD, 2000). Thus, it precisely conveys the meaning. Moreover, (jjf£4 
istabraqin can be translated as {brocade)* that refers to "a rich silk fabric 
with raised patterns in gold and silver" (MWCDT, 2000). This definition 
shows that brocade fully coveys the meaning of al-istabraq, as 
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clarified above, with its characteristics of being thick (rich), glittering 
(gold and silver) and ornamented (raised patterns). 

Pickthall and Arberry render sundusin as {silk) that reflects 

nothing of the difference between al-hareer and as-sundus 

and, thus, may mislead receptors. As to ‘All, he translates it as {fine silk). 
Since fine means "of superior quality, skill, or appearance" (AHD, 2000) 
and "pleasing to look at" ( OALD , 1992), ‘Alt succeeds in portraying the 
sort of silk that is in harmony with the definitions and interpretations of 
as-sundus given above. Ghali renders sundusin as {sarcenet) 
that refers to "a soft thin silk in plain or twill weaves; also: a garment 
made of this" (MWCDT, 2000). With this meaning, Ghali's translation is 
precise. However, sarcenet is "used especially for linings" ( WBD , 1996) 
and seems obsolete since it is not mentioned in a big number of 
dictionaries 26 . As a result, many receptors may not be able to grasp its 
meaning or could believe that the silk of which the garments of the devout 
in Paradise will be made is a material similar to that used in linings. 

Arberry and Ghali precisely translate istabraqin as {brocade). As 
to ‘All, he renders it as {rich brocade). Since brocade is already rich (thick), 
as clarified above, ‘All's translation seems redundant. Pickthall, on the other 
hand, translates dajA“! istabraqin as {silk embroidery). Embroidery means 
"a pattern sewn onto cloth, or cloth with patterns sewn onto it" ( LDCEO , 
2006). When closely considered, it is felt that Pickthall's {silk embroidery) 
refers to cloth decorated with silk patterns sewn on it, not cloth made of silk 
and decorated, and, thus, it seems imprecise and ambiguous. 

{Kathalika wazawwajnahum bi/zurin ‘eenin/ so it will be. We shall wed 
them to maidens with large, dark eyes) (44:54). Concerning the meaning 
of zawwajnahum, there are two views. The first view, held by 

many lexicographers and interpreters, is that when the transitive verb £ jj 
zawwaja is followed by the preposition m bd before the object, it means to 
pair, i.e., join one person with another; and that when it is directly 
followed by the object, it means to marry. Therefore, those who adopt this 
view believe that yy- zawwajnahum bihurin ‘eenin means that 

Allah will pair the devout with extremely beautiful females. Each man and 
woman will be a pair in Paradise (Ibn Mant/zur, 1979; Al-A§fahany, 2002; 
An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 132; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 579; A§- 
Sabuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1341; An-Naysabury, 1972: 87; ‘Ashur, 2003, Vol. 
16: 3968). In more clarification of this view. Sheikh Ash-Sha‘rawy 
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explains the meaning of os jos 4113S kathdlika wazawwajndhum 

bihurin ‘eenin, saying. 

The sought meaning behind os oos kathdlika 

wazawwajndhum bihurin ‘eenin is not the usual marriage known 
among people in the world life. It means that the devout will be paired with 
extremely beautiful ones to enjoy their beauty, which is the top type of 
pleasure and more delightful than beauty itself, rather than the usual sexual 
satisfaction felt in marriage. (1999, CD 4, Sura 44) 

The second view is that fi'-’kjj zawwajndhum means that Allah will 
reward the devout with marrying them to extremely beautiful females ( Al- 
Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6202-6203; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 81-82; 
KFCPHQ, 2004: 1256). According to the first view, oS J 3 S AtA j, j 
zawwajndhum bihurin ‘eenin can be translated as (We will pair them with 
extremely beautiful females)*. Pair means "to put people or things into 
groups of two or to form groups of two" ( LDCEO , 2006), and this is the 
very way the devout will be united, a man and a woman forming a pair. In 
line with the second interpretation, oS jjs zawwajndhum bihurin 

‘eenin can be translated as (We will marry them to extremely beautiful 
females)*. But it is seen here that depending on the view adopted by the 
majority of lexicographers and interpreters is sounder since on the Day of 
Judgment, as believed by Ash-Sha‘rawy 27 , Allah will create those who 
will enter Paradise in a new way different from that according to which 
they lived in the world life. 

‘Alt is the only one among the four translators under study to adhere 
to the first interpretation, though it is held by most interpreters. He 
translates oSojs zawwajndhum bihurin ‘eenin as ^We shall join 

them to Companions with beautiful, big, and lustrous eyes). Join means 
"to become a member of a group" (MWCDT, 2000) or "to do something 
together with someone else, or as a group" (LDCEO, 2006). Though 
similar to pair in meaning, join also suggests being involved with a group 
of more than two, which is different from the way the devout will be 
united in Paradise. The rest of translators adhere to the second 
interpretation. Pickthall renders oSjjs zawwajndhum bihurin 

‘eenin as (We shall wed them unto fair ones with wide, lovely eyes). Wed 
means "to take as a spouse; marry" (AHD, 2000). However, since it is 
"old-fashioned" (OALD, 1992) and used only in "newspapers and 
literature" (LDCEO, 2006), it does not seem a modern word to be used 
nowadays, though accurate in meaning. As to Arberry and Ghali, both use 
the verb espouse', the first renders os oss zawwajndhum bihurin 

‘eenin as (We shall espouse them to wide-eyed houris) and the latter as 
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{We, will espouse them to wide-eyed hur). Espouse means "to marry" 
(WBD, 1996). 

jj^l' Al-Hawar is the intense whiteness of the eyeballs and extreme 
blackness of the iris (Ibn Manr/zur, 1979). It is the ultimate characteristic 
of eye beauty. While a man is described as jjLI ahwar, a woman is 
described as d h awrd’, and the plural is hur ( Al-A^fahany, 2002; 
AAL, 1972; Al-Fayruz’abady, 1406 A.H.). In addition to this meaning, 
jj^d' al-hciwar refers to fair complexion, complexion that is white and 
mixed with redness (Ibn Manr/zur, 1979; Al-A§fahany, 2002; AAL, 1972; 
Al-Fayruz’abady, 1406 A.H.; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 507). 
Commenting on h urin, several interpreters agree that it refers to 
females of bright complexion and does not have to do with eye beauty that 
is described by the next adjective gjf- 'eenin (Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 
4: 507; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 579; A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 
1341; ‘Ashur, 2003, Vol. 16: 3968; As-Suyuty & Al-Ma/zally, 2000: 498; 
Ash-Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 44; Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 260). 
Other interpreters see that hurin refers to only very beautiful females 
(KFCPHQ, 2004: 1256), without mentioning anything about their 
complexion. Closely looking at the two views mentioned above, it seems 
that there is no contradiction between them since females of bright 
complexion are certainly beautiful. 

It is noteworthy that there are different views regarding h urin. 

Some believe that it refers to both males and females (Ibn Manr/zur, 1979; 
Ash-Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 44). It seems that this opinion relies on 
that hur is the plural of both jjLI ahwar (masculine) and d h awrd’ 
(feminine) and that the pronoun p* hum in j zawwajnahum, though 
masculine, refers to the devout, males and females. On the contrary, other 
interpreters agree that hurin refers to only females, excluding males 
(Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 507; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 579; 
As-Sabuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1341; ‘Ashur, 2003, Vol. 16: 3968; As-Suyuty 
& Al-Ma/zally, 2000: 498; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 81-82). It seems that 
this view depends on other verses that read: 


'(p -j oL ^ A ■ • • 'A' iu» , r " 

LSoj A h uzt) v ; oL- ... =y : uLjLu oj-V A 


t'' r-r ('.s'* 


CWa liman khafa maqama Rabbihi jannatani (46)...feehinna qa§iratu att- 
arfi lam yatmith-hunna insun qablahum wala jannun (56) Fabi’ayyi ala’i 
Rabbikuma tukaththibani (57) Ka’annahunna al-yaqutu wal-marjanu (58) 
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... feehinna khayratun Msanun (70) Fabi’ayyi ala’i Rabbikuma 
tukaththibani (71) 7/urun maqijuratun fee al-khiyami (72)/ 46 For those who 
fear [the time when they will] stand before their Lord there are two 
gardens. . . . 56 There will be maidens restraining their glances, untouched 
beforehand by man or jinn. 57 Which, then, of your Lord’s blessings do you 
both deny? 5S Like rubies and brilliant pearls. ... 711 There are good-natured, 
beautiful maidens. 71 Which, then, of your Lord's blessings do you both 
deny? 72 Dark-eyed, sheltered in pavilions). (55:46, 56, 57, 58, 70, 71, 72) 

Here, the pronoun hunna in yafmith-hunna refers to only 

females. Moreover, j h urun is described as ^ maq§uratun 

fee al-khiyami , employing the feminine pronoun ^ ta that refers to 
females. In addition, many Prophetic traditions explain the meaning of 
tlw? burin ‘eenin as just females 28 . It is seen here that adhering to the 
second view— that burin refers to only females— is better since it is 
adopted by the majority of interpreters and is in harmony with the other 
verses and Prophetic traditions. Accordingly, burin can be translated 
as ‘(extremely beautiful females of bright complexion)*. The adverb 
extremely is suggested here to reflect the great beauty of al-hur 
asserted by the verse that reads: 


(Ka’annahunna al-yaqutu wal-marjanu/ Like rubies and brilliant pearls) (55:58). 

Pickthall translates burin as (fair ones). Fair means "pleasing to 
see; beautiful: a fair lady. SYNONYMS(S) pretty, comely, attractive" ( WBD , 
1996). As noted here, fair alone, without any modifiers to strengthen its 
meaning, does not reflect the great beauty of a I -bur. As reported 
above. Sheikh Ash-Sha‘rawy (1999, CD 4, Sura 44) and Ibn Katheer 
(1970, Vol. 6: 260) entertain the viewpoint that Allah will create al- 
hur in a new different way in Paradise. Therefore, Pickthall’s translation 
does not reflect the meaning with the strength required in such a 
construction. Moreover, Pickthall deviates from the meaning agreed upon 
by most interpreters; that is al-hur are only females. His (ones) 
makes no distinction: it refers to both males and females. 

As to ‘Alt, he translates burin as (Companions) 29 . Companion is 
"one of a pair or set of things; a mate" ( AHD , 2000). Similar to Pickthall’s 
(ones), (Companions) does not specifically refer to females. It still refers 
to the fact that jjid' al-hur may be males or females. Arberry and Ghali, 
maybe out of discovering that burin is a very connotative and 
pregnant word rooted in Arabic culture, decide to transliterate. While the 
first transliterates burin as (houris), the latter does it as (hur). 
Arberry does not offer any explanation to his transliteration and, as a 
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result, his translation is very likely not to be understood except by a 
receptor having a background of Arabic. Ghali, on the contrary, offers an 
explanation in a footnote as "Fair females in Paradise", thus clarifying 
some shades of the intended meaning. 

Concerning the meaning of os- ‘ eenin , many interpreters agree that it is 
the plural of *4®. ‘ayna that literally means wide-eyed, suggesting that the 
wideness of eyes is what makes them beautiful (Ash-Shawkany, 1979, 
Vol. 4: 579; A?-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1341; As-Suyuty & Al-Ma/zally, 
2000: 498; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 82; Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 261; 
Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6202; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 132; ‘Ashur, 
2003, Vol. 16: 3968; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1256; Al-Bayc/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 
385). However, it should be noted here that the intended meaning behind 
the adjective tlHf- ‘eenin is to assert the great beauty of the Paradise females' 
eyes, not to assert the wideness of eyes alone since eye wideness is just 
one aspect of eye beauty. Sometimes, a female may be of wide eyes, but 
her irises or eyelashes are not beautiful. Consequently, os- ‘eenin can be 
translated as (of lovely eyes)*. Lovely means "having beauty that appeals 
to the emotions as well as to the eye" ( AHD , 2000) and, thus, conveys the 
meaning of eye beauty in addition to the connotations of outer and inner 
beauty. Now, the whole verse under study can be translated as (We will 
pair them with extremely beautiful females of bright complexion (and) 
lovely eyes)*. 

Arberry and Ghali literally translate os- ‘ eenin as (wide-eyed). 
Though this is not an incorrect translation to refer to the wideness of eyes, 
wide-eyed also means "with the eyes wide open in wonder or surprise" 
( WBD , 1996) and "with eyes fully open because of fear" ( OALD , 1992). 
Therefore, instead of expressing eye beauty, this translation may be 
received as referring to wonder, surprise or fear. As to Pickthall, he 
translates os ‘ eenin as (with wide, lovely eyes). Here, Pickthall seems to 
assert that the wideness of eyes is a reference to their beauty. Lovely , as 
clarified above, is enough to express this idea, thus making Pickthall's 
(wide, lovely eyes) redundant. ‘All, besides, renders os- ‘ eenin as (with 
beautiful, big, and lustrous eyes). As usual with ‘All, redundancy is often 
there since beautiful eyes are certainly big and lustrous. 



(Yad‘una feeha bikulli fakihatin amineena/ Secure and contented, they 
will call for every kind of fruit.) (44:55). According to many 
lexicographers, i>VI al-amn is the removal of fear and (the feeling of) 
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safety (Ibn Manr/zur, 1979; Al-A§fahany, 2002; Al-Fayruz’abady, 1406 
A.H.; AAL, 1972). Commenting on the verse under study, many 
interpreters agree that <jA“' amineena refers to the state of the devout who 
will enter Paradise. They will ask for all kinds of fruits without being 
afraid at all that this supply will ever end or that there will be any harm 
from overeating from these fruits (A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1341; As- 
Suyuty & Al-Ma/zally, 2000: 498; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 82; Ibn 
Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 262; An-Nasafy’ 1982, Vol. 3: 132; ‘Ashur, 2003, 
Vol. 16: 3968; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1256; Al-Bayc/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 385; 
Ash-Sha‘rawy, 1999, CD 4, Sura 44). Besides, other interpreters, on the 
authority of Qatada, see that <jA“' amineena means that the devout will be 
not in the least afraid of death or of getting out of Paradise, especially the 
next verse reads: 



{La yathuquna feeha al-mawta ilia al-mawtata al-ttla wawaqahum ‘athaba 
Al-Ja/zeemi/ After the one death they will taste death no more. God will 
guard them from the torment of Hell) (44:56), thus supporting this view 
(Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6203-6204; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 
579). Accordingly, <jA“' amineena can be translated as {in safety)*. 
Leaving it open as suggested here makes it entail safety from all fears: fear 
of the shortage of fruits supply, all pains, death and getting out of Paradise. 

Pickthall is the best one among the four translators to render OA 1 ' 
amineena. He translates it as {in safety). Safety is the noun derived from 
the adjective safe that means "protected from any danger, harm or loss" 
( OALD , 1992) and denotes that danger has passed and, therefore, there is 
no reason to fear ( AHD , 2000). As to ‘All, he translates ojA' amineena as 
•5. in peace and security). Peace is the "feeling of being calm, happy, and 
not worried" ( LDCEO , 2006), thus asserting the meaning of calmness and 
happiness rather than fear of dangers. Though security is very similar to 
safety as it means "freedom from danger" (MWCDT, 2000), it emphasizes 
"being protected or guarded against loss, attack, injury, or other 
anticipated or feared danger or harm" ( WBD , 1996). Thus, it may indicate 
that the devout will not be afraid though there will be expected dangers, 
which is completely untrue. Moreover, the modem connotations of 
security as the "measures taken to guard against espionage, sabotage, 
crime, attack, or escape" (MWCDT, 2000), being unsuitable for the 
Qur’anic text, make it less precise than safety. Arberry and Ghali, similar 
to ‘All, translate <jA“' amineena as {secure). Therefore, the commentary on 
‘All’s {security) can be applied to their translations. 
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{La yathuquna feeha al-mawta ilia al-mawtata al-ula wawaqahum ‘athaba 
Al-Ja/zeemi/ After the one death they will taste death no more. God will 
guard them from the torment of Hell) (44:56). Commenting on 4 jj 4JI V) 
J jVl ilia al-mawtata al-uld, some interpreters see that V) ilia means after 
rather than except, and that JjVl al-mawtata al-uld refers to the 
previous death tasted in the world life, not the literal meaning of the first 
death (A§-§abuny, 1979, Vol. 15: 1341; As-Suyuty & Al-Ma/zally, 2000: 
498; Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 262; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 132; 
‘Ashur, 2003, Vol. 16: 3968; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1256; Al-Bayr/awy, 1999, 
Vol. 2: 385; An-Naysabury, 1972: 88; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6204). 
Accordingly, JjVl 4jj4JI V) ilia al-mawtata al-uld can be translated as 
Rafter the previous death (in the world life))*. 

The four translators under study literally render the meaning of 4 jj 4JI VI 
J jVl ilia al-mawtata al-uld in similar ways: Pickthall and Arberry render 
it as {save the first death), while ‘All and Ghali as {except the first death). 
These renderings, in fact, suggest that there will be death in Paradise, 
which is not true because there are many verses and Prophetic traditions 
that assert that eternity will be provided in Paradise 30 . In addition, 
translating JjVl al-uld as {first), as done by the four translators clarified 
above, may cause some confusion, especially in the relation of the verse 
under study to Verse 35 that reads: 

<j|,) 

{in hiya ilia mawtatuna al-fila wama na/mu bimunshareena/ ‘There is 
nothing beyond our one death: we will not be resurrected) (44:35). 


{Faz/lan min Rabbika thalika huwa al-fawzu al-‘af/zeemu/ bounty from 
your Lord. That is the supreme triumph.) (44:57). The denotative meaning 
of lL^sII al-fadl is generosity in giving or something extra given as a gift 
(Ibn Manr/zur, 1979; Al-A^fahany, 2002; AAL, 1972). In harmony with 
this definition, some interpreters agree that fadlan refers to the great 
gift of saving the devout from Hell in addition to giving them great 
blessings such as a secure place to live in, among gardens and springs of 
water, clad in smooth silk and brocade, and paired with extremely 
beautiful females of bright complexion and lovely eyes. In this concern, 
they think that the devout will be happy with the divine blessings which 
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they will enjoy in Paradise, but they will be happier when they know that 
they will be saved from Hell and that they will be eternal in Paradise; that 
is, this is the great bounty Allah will confer upon them (A§-§abuny, 1979, 
Vol. 15: 1341; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 82; Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 
262; ‘Ashur, 2003,’ Vol. 16: 3969; KFCPHQ, 2004: 1256; Al-Bayt/awy, 
1999, Vol. 2: 385; Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 507; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, 
Vol. 9: 6204; SCIA, 1995: 737). Accordingly,' ^ fadlan can be 
translated as ias Bounty)* since bounty means "generosity in bestowing 
gifts: the bounty of Providence" ( WBD , 1996). 

Pickthall, ‘Alt and Arberry precisely translate fadlan : Pickthall 

and Arberry as {A bounty) and ‘All as ias a bounty). Ghali is the only 
one to render it as ia Grace). Grace means "the kindness that God shows 
towards the human race: the power of divine grace • It was only by the 
grace of God that they survived " ( OALD , 1992). As noted here, grace 
does not convey the meaning of generosity of giving that is intended. 
Therefore, Ghali's translation cannot be accepted as a precise one. 


Notes 


1 The four translations are offered in Appendix A (pp. 160-172). 

2 Verses set on the right are intended as side titles. 

3 


VfqjQ j -G — *> G_j JS/ 

4 Tl' A' ■* tA ' « ‘ A .-.,1 ' y yyS y *11 1 jj’j yt tCji 


^Say, 'People of the Book, let us arrive at a statement that is common to us 
all: we worship God alone, we ascribe no partner to Him, and none of us 
takes others beside God as lords.’ If they turn away, say, ‘Witness our 
devotion to Him.’). (3:64) 


4 i/coj fA dA* ij-j A® A® i , a oi Gj' hjj ) 


)When We decide to destroy a town, We command those corrupted by 
wealth [to reform], but they [persist in their] disobedience; Our sentence is 
passed, and We destroy them utterly.) (17:16), and 

\ P i A'-*J A 0)1 Q* y* 1*3 lA — J- ) 

<We caused the earth to swallow him and his home: he had no one to help him 
against God, nor could he defend himself.) (28:81). 

5 
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Say, 'Fie is God the One, 2 God the eternal. 3 Fie begot no one nor was Fie 
begotten. 4 No one is comparable to Him.') ( 112 : 1 - 4 ). 

6 This shift in speech is known in Arabic as al-iltifat which Az-Zarkashy defines 
as 


the change of speech from one mode to another, for the sake of freshness 
and variety for listeners, to renew their interest, and to keep their minds 
from boredom and frustration, through having the one mode continuously 
at their ears, (as cited in Abdel-Haleem, 1992, paragraph 10) 

7 Qur'an interpreters have different views concerning the nature of the smoke 
referred to in Verse 10. This smoke may be one of the signs that will appear a little 
time before the Day of Resurrection and that will make unbelievers and hypocrites 
blind and deaf, while believers will be affected only to the extent as if they had 
caught cold. Furthermore, it may be the smoke which Quraysh saw in the sky as a 
result of hunger. This story goes as follows: when the people of Quraysh went on 
refusing Islam and continued to oppose Prophet Mu/iammad, he invoked Allah, 
saying "O Allah, help me with a famine like that of Prophet Joseph (Yusuf).” 
Consequently, a severe famine overtook Mecca and the people were forced to eat 
bones and skins. The conditions became so bad that whoever looked up to the sky 
saw nothing but smoke due to the intensity of hunger. At last, Abu Sufyan came to 
Prophet Muhammad and said, "You advise people to treat their relatives kindly, 
while your own people are starving. Please, invoke Allah to remove this calamity." 
This was the time when the people of Quraysh said, "O Allah, if You remove this 
torment from us, we will believe" (Ibn Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 245; Al-Qurtuby, 
1990, Vol. 9: 6179-6180; Ash-Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 570; Az-Zamakhshary, 
n.d., Vol. 4: 500-501; Al-Bayr/awy, 1999, Vol. 2: 381; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 
68-69; An-Naysabury, 1972: 83; An-Nasafy, 1982, Vol. 3: 127). 

8 This can be known from Surat Taha (Chapter 20 ), where the complete account 
of Moses' being chosen as Prophet before being sent as Messenger is given from 
Verse 9 to Verse 48 as follows: 


-xy j ' -yC yij .jx — '-‘e. y ; i yiv y yl y \*y y (yj/ y-y —y.-y- / j 

Gfj y) cT!-XjL* 4 -fjA' iili\ xthLu ^£jy lyji ilia ' V Qc 


lG_j Y yj \j Q 7 cr* yi 1 iy iX tsyi-J fi 4 

O fe & ** >*& jt Jis <0? tiii-jl dZxz, 

0 lijVi Ol£- UJc- JU <0? yXX yy- y* 'oy LyJalli yl ^yXyCj 01 jlS 


.j y id)i— <0? JSJ ' LlyU /y tiyy) Gy ^y-1 yC yxt 4 . 7- xd^C>- idl 4-Xj 
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4 <44' \ 44 4^. fV . A44h J-W-4 4 ; ^4 3 jui “ . 4 <4 

i©? !^4J15© 14 $ 

4 Jui 4 l t4»ji j[©? 2 s^J 44 liui £ 4Jj ©? 44^4 <S|i o£>l 4s jis ©? 4w4 £ 44 JSi 
<4. <44 444 ,4 jj&j 4 J-^ *.41 j—Ui 1 44 <44 LL j <44 q^Bi 4 ^44 4 44 ^4 
*4j 4 ^ 4 ^^— 4' 1 .444 ^Jo' 4^ 44 ^ —4.4*-' ^ g ...«) 4 4*4 <g-c- 4 ^ ^ * ,* ? -4 

44 4 > 4 i ->•** 4 ^ c^*- 4 d4* JjsI t| oi~? 4Lu £yj 44$ 441 ^ <44 j 44 4I4j 0^4 
jJ 4 s*s 1(4;' )4j[qy^3 (314*4 *(©4 4 4* <s-t4 44~4 *—*' <-*a4 '^\-' - 4 .<:- »4<, 'j 

i*j==!jm ^j_>; 44 4 j'i t: 4-4 o' j' 44 4 4 <44 4 (4 4 is 4 4 -* 1 - 4 <.-4c, ,14 4 4 ^ 

tiij^j << 44 oo-jo^- os jrfrOss 4 ? 4 ^ 0 ^* Ljm (_44 44 < "^ 4 - j 14 4 s * 5 ° 44 44 . 4 < <* — 4' 
4 4, 3yj 44 o 4 <>■ 3° 4-4^ o' 44[t_£y' os 4 44 'd5o4( s-0 : i 0*4 4-1© 


4 Has the story of Moses come to you [Prophet]? 10 He saw a fire and said 
to his people, ‘Stay here — I can see a fire. Maybe I can bring you a flaming 
brand from it or find some guidance there.’ 11 When he came to the fire, he 
was summoned, ‘Moses! 12 I am your Lord. Take off your shoes: you are 
in the sacred valley of Tuwa. 13 I have chosen you, so listen to what is 
being revealed. 14 I am God; there is no god but Me. So worship Me and 
keep up the prayer so that you remember Me. 15 The Hour is coming — 
though I choose to keep it hidden — for each soul to be rewarded for its 
labour. 16 Do not let anyone who does not believe in it and follows his own 
desires distract you from it, and so bring you to ruin.’ 17 ‘Moses, what is 
that in your right hand?’ 18 ‘It is my staff,’ he said, ‘I lean on it; restrain my 
sheep with it; I also have other uses for it.’ 19 God said, ‘Throw it down, 
Moses.’ 20 He threw it down and — lo and behold! — it became a fast- 
moving snake. 21 He said, ‘Pick it up without fear: We shall turn it back 
into its former state. 22 Now place your hand under your armpit and it will 
come out white, though unharmed: that is another sign. 23 We do this to 
show you some of Our greatest signs. 24 Go to Pharaoh, for he has truly 
become a tyrant.’ 25 Moses said, ‘Lord, lift up my heart 26 and ease my task 
for me. Untie my tongue, " so that they may understand my words, " 
and give me a helper from my family, 30 my brother Aaron — 31 augment 
my strength through him. ’ 2 Let him share my task 33 so that we can glorify 
You much 34 and remember You often: 35 You are always watching over 
us.’ 36 God said, "Moses, your request is granted. 37 Indeed We showed you 
favour before. 38 We inspired your mother, saying, 39 “Put your child into 
the chest, then place him in the river. Let the river wash him on to its bank, 
and he will be taken in by an enemy of Mine and his.” I showered you with 
My love and planned that you should be reared under My watchful eye. 40 
Your sister went out, saying, “I will tell you someone who will nurse him,” 
then We returned you to your mother so that she could rejoice and not 
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grieve. Later you killed a man, but We saved you from distress and tried 
you with other tests. You stayed among the people of Midian for years, 
then you came here as I ordained. 41 I have chosen you for Myself. 42 Go, 
you and your brother, with My signs, and make sure that you remember 
Me. 43 Go, both of you, to Pharaoh, for he has exceeded all bounds. 44 Speak 
to him gently so that he may take heed, or show respect.' 43 They said, 
‘Lord, we fear he will do us great harm or exceed all bounds.’ 46 Fie said, 
‘Do not be afraid, I am with you both, hearing and seeing everything. 47 Go 
and tell him, “We are your Lord’s messengers, so send the Children of 
Israel with us and do not oppress them. We have brought you a sign from 
your Lord. Peace be upon whoever follows the right guidance; 48 it has 
been revealed to us that punishment falls on whoever rejects the truth and 
turns his back on it’ ”.) ( 20 : 9-48) 


In addition, the complete history of Prophet Moses is fully investigated in Ibn 
Katheer's Qayay Al-Anbiya’ ( A History of the Prophets ) (1999: 239-348). 

9 Ali's translation has gone through many editions and corrections. The word Jj^j 
R/rasul is originally rendered in his 1934 translation as (apostle) or ‘(Apostle). But 
this rendering has been later changed into (Messenger) as available at the 
following websites: 

a) http://www.usc.edu/dept/MSA/quran/044.qmt.html 

b) http://www.gutenberg.org/etext/16955 

c) http://www.multimediaquran.com/quran/044/044-054.htm 

d) http://www.ishwar.com/islam/holy_quran_(yusuf)/sura044.html 

e) http://www.quran.org.uk/out.php?LinkID=207 

f) http://www.shiatime.com 

g) http://www.al-islam.org/quran/ 

It seems that those who changed ‘All's translation of the word Jj^j R/rasiil into 
(Messenger) forgot to change the indefinite article before it. In all the translations 
available at the previous websites, (Messenger) is preceded by the indefinite 
article an, which is suitable to be placed before the original (apostle) or (Apostle) 
instead. 

10 Qatada Ibn Annu'man is a Companion of Prophet Muhammad and one of the 
Anydr (Helpers). 

11 ‘Abdullah Ibn ‘Abbas was a cousin of Prophet Muhammad and one of his 
Companions. It is reported that Prophet Muhammad invoked Allah to teach Ibn 
‘Abbas the knowledge of the Qur'an. Thus, he became one of the best Qur'an 
interpreters. 

12 It is mentioned in the Qur’an that Prophet Moses showed the people of Pharaoh 
nine miracles as asserted by the verse that reads: 


. . « / />> 1 S 




(In the past, We gave Moses nine clear signs — ask the Children of Israel. 
When Moses came to [the Egyptians], Pharaoh said to him, ‘Moses, I think 
you are bewitched.’) (17:101). 
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These miracles included the white hand, the stick, the flood, the locusts, the lice, 
the frogs, the blood, the shortness of crops and destroying the wealth of the people 
of Pharaoh. 

Concerning the stick, the Qur’an says: 

jl5 Sy*-' 1 1(4 <3^ Q LyU. ^ JU w ^41 j Li _j ) 

^CE^ 1 S[> LJc- J u lyAi U : y’ uyj 1 

(‘Moses, what is that in your right hand?’ 18 ‘It is my staff,’ he said, ‘I lean 
on it; restrain my sheep with it; I also have other uses for it.’ 19 God said, 
‘Throw it down, Moses.’ 20 He threw it down and — lo and behold! — it 
became a fast-moving snake. 21 He said, ‘Pick it up without fear: We shall 
turn it back into its former state.) (20:17-21) 


Regarding the white hand, the verse reads: 

cl) A Tj ij !| rj* yi-LL; a - ya » Lyg- i L- .il-y <iU — L ) 

( t LQ iyl^= _j y23yyy 


(Put your hand inside your shirt and it will come out white but 
unharmed — hold your arm close to your side, free from all fear. These 
shall be two signs from your Lord to Pharaoh and his chiefs; they are truly 
wicked people.’) (28:32). 


As regards the flood, the locusts, the lice, the frogs and the blood, the verse 
reads: 


_* yy Ly (yfcj 1 — .4 c- 1 ' a a* yoU f-Ly y yLy C'i ‘‘ ) 


(and so We let loose on them the flood, locusts, lice, frogs, blood — all clear signs. 
They were arrogant, wicked people.) (7:133). 

As regards the shortness of crops, the Qur'an mentions: 


\ ^ oy— 4) Jl* liAil jjaij / 

(We inflicted years of drought and crop failure on Pharaoh’s people, so that they 
might take heed) (7:130). 

Concerning the destruction of the wealth of the people of Pharaoh, the verse 
reads: 


Dj j,.y. — ^jc. ijL^J ly lijli yy-L y "'1 y*l $ .-A y: y c-4* LIT: Ly L3'ij ) 

^ AY AiAf" (y^y 7.: Lyy y^ yl j jj-y >*|y 


(And Moses said, ‘Our Lord, You have given Pharaoh and his chiefs 
splendour and wealth in this present life and here they are, Lord, leading 
others astray from Your path. Our Lord, obliterate their wealth and harden 
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their hearts so that they do not believe until they see the agonizing 
torment.) (10:88) 


13 At last. Prophet Moses invoked Allah against the people of Pharaoh, saying, 


^And Moses said, ‘Our Lord, You have given Pharaoh and his chiefs 
splendour and wealth in this present life and here they are, Lord, leading 
others astray from Your path. Our Lord, obliterate their wealth and harden 
their hearts so that they do not believe until they see the agonizing 
torment.) (10:88) 


14 This is similar to the verse that reads: 

^Then We revealed Our will to Moses, ‘Leave with My servants by night, for you 
will be pursued!’) (26:52) 

15 This incident is reported by Imam Al-Bukhary under the Book of Eclipse, 
7/adeeth No. 1043. The //adeeth goes as follows: 

1 y ' OLa > y — . j til' j-' — £ -y ‘ ij j — . j -Li>- jwtpjl C . 2 — ^ w A . y Aj-juJ' y- 

*i j Ap' O jaJ jlp — A Pi. V >i!lj — w Ul Jl » *ulp Al' — U 1 Jy->J jUii , ,*AS' y\ CJytl j Cjj l . 4 * 

« ^ o ' a . o . . . 

«Atl' I jpilj 'jt-Ai jpy'j lits ,4jCAI 


Narrated Al-Mugheera Ibn Shu‘ba: The sun eclipsed in the lifetime of 
Allah's Messenger (Prophet Mu/zammad) on the very day in which 
Ibraheem, the Prophet's son, died. Therefore, people said that the sun had 
eclipsed because of the death of Ibraheem. Then, Allah's Messenger said, 
«The sun and the moon do not eclipse because of the death or life of 
anybody. Therefore, when you ever see (an eclipse), offer prayer and 
invoke Allah». (1986, Vol. 2: 612) 

16 Similarly, Allah addresses Prophet Moses, telling him: 

\ ^y lihljjl*. U a»j AyLxh-A Jli) 

<(He said, "Moses, I have raised you above other people by [giving you] 

My messages and speaking to you: hold on to what I have given you; be 
one of those who give thanks.’) (7:144). 

This means that Allah chose him over all the people of only his time, not all people 
of all times since Prophet Mu/zammad is better than he was (Ibn Katheer, 1970, 
Vol. 6: 255). 
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16 This is evidenced by the verse that reads: 

ojfvi jdj o’yf> <3'» jff JiSC fj Of p 

4 and when We parted the sea for you, so saving you and drowning Pharaoh's 
people right before your eyes.) (2:50). 

17 This can also be supported by the verse that reads: 


r*~" 


\ j'f 






{We made the clouds cover you with shade, and sent manna and quails 
down to you, saying, ‘Eat the good things We have provided for you.’ It 
was not Us they wronged; they wronged themselves.) (2:57). 

18 Some of the meanings of sign are as follows: 

1 [C, U] ~ (of sth)l ~ (that ...) an event, an action, a fact, etc. that shows 
that sth exists, is happening or may happen in the future SYN: indication: 
Headaches may be a sign of stress. 2 [C\ a piece of paper, wood or metal 
that has writing or a picture on it that gives you information, instructions, a 
warning, etc.: a road / traffic sign • a shop /pub sign • The sign on the wall 
said ‘Now wash your hands’. Follow the signs for the city centre. 3 [Cl a 
movement or sound that you make to tell sb sth: He gave a thumbs-up sign. 

• She nodded as a sign for us to sit down. 4 [C] a mark used to represent 
sth, especially in mathematics: a plus / minus sign (+ /-) a dollar / pound 
sign ($ / £) 5 [C] ( informal ) = star sign: What sign are you? (OALD. 
1992) 

19 These nations include those of ‘Ad, Thamud and Madyan (Ibn Katheer, 1970, 

Vol. 6: 255). 

20 » jf* Shajaratu Az-Zaqqumi is described in Sura 37 as follows: 


MiV' f&Td’ A; Z0 Ff L$j) A Owld xl} ; A off ‘if jO-f l'j>) ) 

Ay) o-y St 'yf f? o} f A. off i if off ‘f off fd 'o ffo 

A* Everyone should strive to attain this. 62 Is this the better welcome, or 
the tree of Zaqqum, 63 which we have made a test for the evildoers? 64 
This tree grows in the heart of the blazing Fire, 65 and its fruits are like 
devils’ heads. 66 They will fill their bellies eating from it; 67 then drink 
scalding water on top of it.) (37:62-67) 

21 The strength of the Keepers of Hell is described in the verse that reads: 
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t* illl T 1 jA kDc sjUii-h UjjS} U J>A\ ) 


‘(Believers, guard yourselves and your families against a Fire fuelled by 
people and stones, over which stand angels, stem and strong; angels who 
never disobey God's commands to them, but do as they are ordered.) 
(66:6) 


22 This scalding water is described in another verse as: 


4 19 These two kinds of people disagree about their Lord. Garments of fire 
will be tailored for those who disbelieve; scalding water will be poured 
over their heads, 20 melting their insides as well as their skins.) (22:19-20) 


23 This view can be enhanced by the verses that read: 

j'-if A) (jl j) t \ g j.‘ (j !| A ' ? , I ml 3 'Sj ) 

((r)) 1 *_jUudl Ij); LJ 


(The oppressed will say to them, ‘No, it was your scheming, night and day, 
ordering us to disbelieve in God and set up rivals to Flint. ' When they see 
the punishment, they will fall silent with regret, and We shall put iron 
collars on the disbelievers’ necks. Why should they be rewarded for 
anything other than what they have done? ) (34:33), 


X ‘Sja cttXT j* >4^ X? yX-r (ifX cA 1 -: 4 y) tAX 

U XX J-*X; k — - ciijf jtc. kXX' Xj AXXd r \ 

( y 1 ' ■ .a - d 1 U P yO J — aa j. 


( 36 But those who reject the truth will stay in Hellfire, where they will 
neither be finished off by death, nor be relieved from Flell’s torment: this is 
how We reward hardened disbelievers. ’ 7 They will cry out loud in Hell, 
‘Lord, let us out, and we will do righteous deeds, not what we did 
before!’ — ‘ Did We not give you a life long enough to take warning if you 
were going to? The Warner came to you, now taste the punishment.' The 
evildoers will have nobody to help them.). (35:36-37) 


24 Many interpreters, including As-Suyuty (1983, Vol. 7: 419), Al-Qurtuby (1990, 
Vol. 9: 6200), A§-$abuny (1979, Vol. 15: 1340), An-Naysabury (1972: 87), At- 
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Tabary (1972, Vol. 11: 80) and Ash-Shawkany (1979, Vol. 4: 579) offer similar 
accounts about the sinful (f4'il al-atheem ) referred to in this verse (44:49). All of 
them agree that the verse refers to Abu Jahl. When Prophet Mu/iammad met him 
one day and told him, "Allah has ordered me to say to you, 

403$ dl S) 

^ 34 Closer and closer it comes to you. 35 Closer and closer still.) (75:34-35)," he 
said, "O Mu/iammad, neither you nor your Lord can do me any harm, and you 
know well that none is stronger or nobler than I am in Mecca". Therefore, Allah 
caused his death in the Battle of Badr; and on the Day of Judgment, scalding water 
will be poured above his head, while the Keepers of Hell will scornfully say to 
him. 


'( j L, yyA)' ol LrAj; ) 

i ‘Taste this, you powerful, respected man!> (44:49). 

25 Some of the verses in which 41411 ash-shakk occurs are: 


7s J jjl dD ot- A. .'"G j ' d — 5 L; 4)-- f ok ) 




^So if you [Prophet] are in doubt about what We have revealed to you, ask 
those who have been reading the scriptures before you. The Truth has 
come to you from your Lord, so be in no doubt and do not deny God's 
signs — ) (10:94), 


Caja)j dJh 'Ai\ Jod -Lsi 7k ,y->j on Js ^ 

^ ££< 4 ^ o'* 


[Prophet] say, ‘People, even if you are in doubt about my religion, I do 
not worship those you worship other than God, but I worship God who will 
cause you to die, and I am commanded to be a believer.’) (10:104), and 




!l \ \j?y* ^4 cJS ^4-v<aj iylS J. 


^They said, ‘Salih, We used to have such great hope in you. Will you 
forbid us to worship what our fathers worshipped? We are in grave doubt 
about what you are asking us to do.') (11:62) 

26 Sarcenet is not mentioned in any of the following dictionaries: 

a. Cambridge International Dictionary of English (1995) 

b. Longman Dictionary of Contemporary English Online (2006) 

c. Macmillan English Dictionary for Advanced Learners: International 
Student Edition (2002) 

d. Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary (1992) 
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27 Sheikh Ash-Sha‘rawy mentions this view in his interpretation of the verses that 
read: 


CuL, 5U icj d§ , 0£i)t l\) 

l2juj Uj yyr -. 

<( 31 For those who were aware of God there is supreme fulfilment: 32 
private gardens, vineyards, 33 nubile, well-matched companions, 34 and an 
overflowing cup. 35 There they will hear no vain or lying talk: 36 a reward 
from your Lord, a fitting gift 37 from the Lord of the heavens and earth and 
everything between, the Lord of Mercy. They will have no authority from 
Him to speak.) (78:31-37) (1999, CD 6, Sura 78) 

28 In this concern, Al-Qurtuby (1990) mentions the following Prophetic traditions, 
proving that usdl jjLII al-huru al-‘eenu are only females: 



■A - '— Ii LLfc ill y ^2J| o! 


a. Narrated Abu Qursjafa: I heard Prophet Mu/iammad saying, «Taking 
garbage out of mosques is the dowry of o»II jjLII al-huri al-‘eeni.» 

b. Narrated Anas: I heard Prophet Mu/iammad saying, «Sweeping 
mosques is the dowry of jjLII al-huri. » (Vol. 9: 6201) * 

29 It has been found that ‘All’s translation has gone through many modifications 
as a result of the many editions and corrections it has gone through. Concerning jj=>- 
hurin , different translations attributed to ‘All have been found. For instance, it is 
rendered as )fair women) in the translations available at the following websites: 

a. http://www.usc.edu/dept/MSA/quran/044.qmt.html 

b. http://www.gutenberg.org/etext/16955 

c. http:/www.quotesandpoem.com/literature/literaryworks/Religion/Qura 
n_(Koran)_Translations_in English by_Abdullah) Yusuf) Ali_ 
Marmaduke_Pickthall_and_M_H_Shakir/44 

d. http://www.multimediaquran.corn/quran/044/044-054.htm 

e. http://www.ishwar.com/islam/holy_quran_(yusuf)/sura044.html 

f. http://www.quran. org.uk/out. php?LinkID=207 

g. http://simple.ishwar.com/islam/holy_quran_(yusuf)/sura044.html 

h. http://www.shiatime.com 

It is also rendered as ^fair ones) at http://www.al-islam.org/quran.htm 

30 The Qur'an mentions many verses that prove that there will be no death in 
Paradise, such as: 

) Lr*--* IfA 1A3.J 1 4 ^ ^ 03^" ot A *-/ v 1 ' \ yyPc-j . y ji ^ yjtjp 
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i [Prophet], give those who believe and do good the news that they will 
have Gardens graced with flowing streams. Whenever they are given 
sustenance from the fruits of these Gardens, they will say, ‘We have been 
given this before,' because they were provided with something like it. 
They will have pure spouses and there they will stay.) (2:25) 




^Say, ‘Which is better, this or the lasting Garden that those who are mindful of 
God have been promised as their reward and journey’s end?’) (25:15). 

Furthermore, Ibn Katheer (1970) reports in his interpretation of the verse under 
study that Prophet Mu/iammad said, 


Jjd bj Ui J«*' :Jbb ^3 , jhJ'j cbjajb . 


Ui J jLr- 


«Death will be brought forth in the image of a fine ram. It will be made to 
stand between Paradise and Hell, then it will be slaughtered. It will be said, 
"O people of Paradise, it is eternal, no more death; and O people of Hell, it 
is eternal, no more death." » (Vol. 6: 262) 
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they (the unbelievers) 

they (the unbelievers) 
are in doubt, playing 

(O, Mu/mmmad) 
watch 

(Then, the unbelievers 
will say,) this is a 
painful torment. 

Or 

(Then, Allah will say 
to the unbelievers,) 
this is a painful 
torment 

torment 

O our Lord, (if you) 
relieve the torment 
from us, we will be 
believers. 

Messenger 

A man taught (by 
others) 

they 

they are in doubt, 
playing 

be on the watch 

this is a painful 
torment. 

torment 

Our Lord, lift off 
from us the 
torment; surely, 
we are believers. 

Messenger 

A man taught 
(by others) 

they 

they are in 
doubt, playing 

be on the watch 

this is a painful 
chastisement 

chastisement 

O our Lord, 
remove Thou 
from us the 
chastisement; we 
are believers. 

Messenger 

A man tutored 

they 

they play about 
in doubt 

watch thou 

this will be a 
Penalty Grievous 

Penalty 

Our Lord! 
Remove the 
Penalty from us, 
for we do really 
believe ! 

Apostle 

Tutored (by 
others) 

they 

they play 
in doubt 

watch thou (O 
Muhammad) 

This will be a 
painful torment 
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Surely, We will 
relieve the torment a 
little {or postpone the 
torment for a short 
while); (but) surely, 
you will return (to 
unbelief). 

Surely, We will 
relieve 

(Remember, O 
Muhammad) the day 

(Remember, O 
Muhammad) the day 
on which We strike 
(the unbelievers) with 
the severest stroke 

We have put to test 

Or 

We have granted 
respite 

(Saying to them) 

Messenger 

Do not exalt 
yourselves against 
Allah 

Surely we are 
lifting off the 
torment a little; 
surely you will 
be going back (to 
disbelief). 

Surely we are 
lifting off 

Upon the day 

Upon the day 
when We will 
assault you with 
the greatest 
assault 

We tempted 

(Saying) 

Messenger 

Do not exalt 
yourselves 
against ’Allah 

Behold, We are 
removing the 
chastisement a 
little; behold, 
you revert!’ 

We are 
removing 

Upon the day 

Upon the day 
when We shall 
assault most 
mightily 

We tried 

saying 

Messenger 

Rise not up 
against God 

We shall indeed 
remove the 
Penalty for a 
while, (but) truly 
ye will revert (to 
your ways). 

We shall indeed 
remove 

One day 

One day We 
shall seize you 
with a mighty 
onslaught 

We did... try 

Saying 

apostle 

be not arrogant 
as against God 

Lo! We 
withdraw the 
torment a little. 
Lo! ye return (to 
disbelief). 

We withdraw 

On the day 

On the day when 
We shall seize 
them with the 
greater seizure 

We tried 

Saying 

messenger 

Be not proud 
against Allah 
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Surely, it (the death 
followed by life) is but 
our first death 

(O Mu/zammad and 
you who have believed 
him,) bring back 

if you are truthful 

stronger 

in play 

the time fixed for (the 
resurrection of) them 
all together 

the Day (when) a 
supporter will not 
avail anyone asking 
for support anything 

the Tree of Deadly 
Fruit 

like the dregs of oil 

Decidedly there 
is nothing except 
our first death 

come up with 

in case you are 
sincere 

more charitable 

playing 

their appointed 
time all together 

The Day a 
patronizer will 
not avail any 
patronized thing 

the Tree of Az- 
Zaqqum 

Like molten 
metal 

There is nothing 
but our first 
death 

Bring 

if you speak truly 

better 

in play 

their appointed 
time, all together 

the day a master 
shall avail 
nothing a client 

the Tree of Ez- 
Zakkoum 

like molten 
copper 

There is nothing 
beyond our first 
death 

bring (back) 

if what ye say is 
true 

better 

in (idle) sport 

the time 

appointed for all 
of them 

The Day when no 
protector can 
avail his client in 
aught 

the tree of 
Zaqqum 

Like molten brass 

There is naught 
but our first death 

Bring back 

if ye speak the 
truth 

better 

in play 

the term for all of 
them 

A day when 
friend can in 
naught avail 
friend 

the tree of 
Zaqqum 

Like molten brass 
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(Then, Allah will 
order the Keepers of 
Flell, saying,) "Take... 

thrust him 

(some) of the torment 
of scalding water 

(And say to him,) 
"Taste (this torment)"! 

Surely, you, it is you, 
are 

used to dispute 

the devout 

smooth silk 

brocade 

We will pair them 

extremely beautiful 
females of bright 
complexion 

of lovely eyes 

"Take... 

thrust him 

of the torment of 
(scalding) water 

Taste! 

Surely you, 
(only) you are 

used to wrangle 
about 

the pious 

sarcenet 

brocade 

We will espouse 
them 

hur 

wide-eyed 

'Take... 

thrust him 

the chastisement 
of boiling water 

Taste ! 

Surely thou art 

were doubting 

the godfearing 

silk 

brocade 

We shall espouse 
them 

houris 

wide-eyed 

(A voice will 
cry:) "Seize... 

drag him 

the Penalty of 
Boiling Water 

Taste thou (this)! 

Truly wast thou 

used to doubt 

the Righteous 

fine silk 

rich brocade 

We shall join 
them 

Companions 

with beautiful, 
big, and lustrous 
eyes 

(And it will be 
said): Take... 

drag him 

the torment of 
boiling water 

(Saying): Taste! 

Lo! thou wast 

used to doubt 

those who kept 
their duty 

silk 

silk embroidery 

We shall wed 
them 

fair ones 

with wide, lovely 
eyes 
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Chapter Three 


in safety 

after the previous 
death (in the world 
life) 

as Bounty 

secure 

except the first 
death 

A Grace 

secure 

save the first 
death 

A bounty 

in peace and 
security 

except the first 
death 

As a bounty 

in safety 

save the first 
death 

A bounty 
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Conclusion 


The present study aims at investigating the field of Qur’an translation 
through holding a comparison of four English translations of Surat Ad- 
Dukhan on the semantic level. This semantic comparison comes in 
Chapter Three, but it is preceded by an introduction and two chapters as a 
theoretical background. The semantic level is chosen since semantics is 
the science that is directly related to translation (Newmark, 1981: 7), and 
knowledge of semantics is of paramount importance to translators, 
especially the translators of religious texts. 

In Chapter One, different linguistic (lexical, syntactic, semantic and 
stylistic) and cultural problems that may face the translator are tackled in 
detail. It has been found out that the problems directly related to Qur’an 
translation are those of proper names, tense — especially the use of the past 
tense in Arabic— word order, syntactic ambiguity, polysemy, semantic 
change, ellipsis, redundancy, extraposition and culture-bound words. 

Chapter Two deals with the principles that should be followed in 
Qur’an translation. As regards translators, it is claimed that the Qur’an is a 
very difficult text of multi layers, thus making it very difficult to be well 
translated except by a panel including experienced translators along with a 
helping team of linguists, scholars of theology, qira’dt (methods of 
reading the Qur’an), jurisprudence, Qur’anic sciences, interpretation and 
anthropology. In addition, some principles are suggested to be taken into 
account as regards the techniques that should be employed to convey the 
content of the Qur’an. These principles cover six domains: lexical, 
syntactic, semantic, stylistic, cultural and scientific. 

In particular, translating the Qur’an requires to differentiate among 
synonymous words. Therefore, many synonymous words like a l- 

khawf and al-khashya along with some of the verses in which they 
occur are given. In this regard, Ghali's Synonyms in the Ever-Glorious 
Qur’an (2003) has been of much benefit in guiding the study. Besides, the 
issue of the scientific inimitability of the Qur’an is claimed to be of great 
importance in translating the Qur’an. Therefore, a focus is put on this 
issue, especially old translations did not pay attention to it as they 
depended on old interpretations that did not cover the scientific aspects of 
many verses. In addition, it is asserted that the format of Qur’an translation 
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is greatly important in affecting receptors, and, thus, a full account of the 
format is given. 

The core of the study comes in Chapter Three. The translations of 
sixty-eight words and constructions are selected to be compared. The 
selections are lexical like ‘afhabun in the verse that reads: 

< jLS 1 f/Sf Ijci JilS 

(Yaghsha an-nasa hatha ‘athabun aleemun/ It will envelop the people. 
They will cry, ‘This is a terrible torment!) (44:11); syntactic like ijt an in 
the verse: 

(An addu ilayya ‘ibada Allahi innee lakum Rasulun Ameenun/ saying, 
‘Hand the servants of God over to me! I am a faithful messenger who has 
been sent to you.) (44:18); and stylistic like ^ ^ hum fee shakkin 

yaVabuna in the verse that reads: 

eft* ^ tk ) 

(Bal hum fee shakkin yaTabuna/ yet in [their state of] doubt they take 
nothing seriously.) (44:9). 

Notably, u' lA Al-Muntakhab fee Tafseer Al- 

Qur’an AI-Kareem ( The Select in the Interpretation of the Glorious 
Qur'an ) and At-Tafseer Al-Muyasar (The Easy Interpretation) 

have been found of paramount importance since they depend on a 
collection of old and modern interpretations of various orientations. Thus, 
they have constantly been consulted throughout the study. In addition, 
many other interpretations have been relied on because it has been found 
out that consulting many Qur’an interpretations of different orientations 
leads to a bigger chance of reaching the intended contextual meaning. 

For more accuracy, a group of Arabic dictionaries have been utilized 
to investigate the precise meaning of the words selected. In particular, Ibn 
Mant/zur's Lisan Al-Arab ( The Arabic Tongue ) has been found an 
encyclopedic dictionary of much benefit. 

To make sure of the precise definitions and meanings of the four 
translations under study, a group of (print and online) English dictionaries 
have been consulted. It has been found that Merriam-Webster's Collegiate 
Dictionary and Thesaurus [ MWCDT] (2000), Oxford Advanced Learner's 
Dictionary [OALD] (1992) and World Book Dictionary [WBD\ (1996) are 
of direct and precise definitions. Therefore, they are heavily employed 
throughout the study. 

Comparing the four translations of Surat Ad-Dukhan has led to many 
results. None of these translations is free of mistakes. Pickthall's 
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translation is direct in its expressions and precise to a great extent. 
Pickthall succeeds in rendering the words related to the Islamic creed such 
as his translation of as ’Allah) in the verse that reads: 

(An addu ilayya ‘ibada Allahi innee lakum Rasulun Ameenun) (44:18). 
However, he fails to render the precise meaning of some words and 
constructions like Al-Kitdbi translated as (Scripture) 1 in the verse: 



(WAl-Kitabi Al-Mubeeni) (44:2) and A VI kll V id ildha ilia Huwa 
translated as (There is no God save Him) in the verse that reads: 

< <00 f m3 0 .jZ/y. % ijfSf) 

(La ilaha ilia Huwa yu/zyee wayumeetu Rabbukum waRabbu aba’ikumu 
al-awwaleena) (44:8). In addition, Pickthall’s language is affected by old 
patterns such as using ye instead of you in his translation of the verse that 
reads: 

(ojlt 0$ 

(innakum ‘a’iduna) as (Lo! ye return (to disbelief)) (44:15). 

As to ‘Alt’s translation, it is of an excellent language, though affected 
by Biblical English. This is clear in his using (Apostle) instead of 
Messenger in his translation of Rasulun in the verse that reads: 



(Anna lahumu az-zikra waqad ja’ahum Rasulun Mubeenun.) (44:13) The 
footnotes provided are also of much benefit, though difficult to grasp by 
the average receptor nowadays. Moreover, it has been found out that ‘All’s 
translation is redundant and tends to paraphrasing more than translation. 
This can be noted in his translation of 'A j rahwan as (as a furrow 
(divided)) in the verse that reads: 

( jvrl. ) 

(Wa utruki al-ba/ira rahwan innahum jundun mughraquna) (44: 24). 

It has also been discovered that ‘All’s translation has gone through 
many modifications as a result of its many editions. Some of these 
modifications in Surat Ad-Dukhdn are as follows: in the verse that 

reads: 

( A A i\) 

(ilia man ra/zima Allahu innahu Huwa Al-‘Azeezu Ar-Ra/zeemu) (44:42) 
was originally translated as (God) and corrected in many editions and on 
many websites as Allah. Similarly, hurin in the verse: 
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{Kathalika wazawwajnahum bi/zurin ‘eenin) (44:54) was originally 
translated as {Companions) but modified as fair women. These 
modifications are also given in detailed endnotes. 

Regarding Arberry's translation, it is very dense and close to a literal 
translation. This can be noted in his translation of the verse that reads: 

{ <X {4 ) 

{Feeha yufraqu ktillu amrin /zakeemin) (44:4) as {therein every wise 
bidding). Besides, Arberry does not succeed in rendering the precise 
meaning of many words. For example, Jjtf- ‘uyunin in the verse that reads: 

{Kam taraku min janatin wa‘uyuzzz>z) (44:25) is mistranslated as 
{fountains). 

However, Arberry succeeds in transferring the beauty of the Qur’anic 
language into English by preserving the Qur’anic style. This can be noted 
in preserving the extraposition in translating the verse that reads: 

{ caAjJ: f. & fp _u Jj ) 

{Walaqadi ikhtarnahum ‘ala ‘ilmin ‘ala al-‘alameena) (44:32) as {and We 
chose them, out of a knowledge, above all beings). It should also be 
mentioned that though Arberry's translation was first published in 1955, its 
language is still felt to be modern and of a unique style. 

Ghali's translation is the most precise one among the four ones under 
study as it makes use of the three other ones and follows a systematic plan 
of differentiating among synonymous words. For example, Ghali is the 
only one to keep translating the noun agent (IS') (al)mubeen as 
{e/Evident) in all the verses where it occurs such as: 



(WAl-Kitabi Al-Mubeeni) (44:2) 

{Fa-irtaqib yawma ta’tee as-sama’u bidukhanin mubeenin) (44:10), 


{ f'K % ig% It p % ) 

{Anna lahumu az-zikra waqad ja’ahum Rasftlun mubeenun) (44:13), 

{ yci ^'U.4 fff xj\ 4l( V jff 

{Wan la ta‘lu ‘ala Allahi innee ateekum bisultanin mubeenin) (44:19) and 
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(Waataynahum mina al-ayati ma feehi bala’un mubeenun) (44:33). In 
addition, Ghali uses a modem language that can attract many receptors, 
though his style is difficult and condensed sometimes. In this regard, it is 
noted that Ghali is greatly affected by Arberry's translation. Just a look at 
Arberry and Ghali's translations of the following verses (among others) 
shows how far the latter is affected by the first. 

j?> 

(Bal hum fee shakkin yaTabuna) (44:9) 

Arberry: Nay, but they are in doubt, playing. 

Ghali: No indeed, (but) they are in doubt, playing. 

(Kam taraku min janatin wa‘uyunin) (44:25) 

Arberry: They left how many gardens and fountains, 

Ghali: They left how many gardens and springs. 




(Walaqadi ikhtarnahum ‘ala ‘ilmin ‘ala al-‘alameena) (44:32) 

Arberry: and We chose them, out of a knowledge, above all beings, 

Ghali: And indeed We already chose them, out of a knowledge, over the 
worlds; 

Being no exception, Ghali makes some mistakes such as those in 
translating j rahwan in the verse that reads: 


( qAr" ■ x *r j irl [>*> A yb ) 

(Wautruki al-ba/zra rahwan innahum jundun mughraquna) 1 (44:24) as 
^becalmed) and khayrun in the verse: 



(Ahum khayrun am Qawmu Tubba‘in wal-latheena min qablihim 
ahlaknahum innahum kanu mujrimeena) (44:37) as (more charitable). 

Finally, it is found out that Ghali's translation is the most precise 
among the four ones under study as it makes use of the three other ones 
and corrects some of the mistakes which they make. Followed by Ghali's 
translation in the precision of meaning and easiness of style does come 
Pickthall’s. Though Arberry's translation is the best in style, it comes in the 
third place in terms of the accuracy of meaning. At last does come ‘Ali's 
translation, which would have taken a different place had it not been 
redundant and paraphrasing. Each of the four translations under study 
represents a great effort that cannot be mistaken, and the mistranslations 
scattered here and there do not belittle their value. 




Appendix A 


The Text of the Four Translations 
Under Study 


Ha meem 

Pickthall: Ha. Mim. 
‘Ali: Ha-Mim. 
Arberry: Ha Mim. 
Ghali: Ha-Mim. 




WAl-Kitabi Al-Mubeeni 
Pickthall: By the Scripture that maketh plain 
‘Ali: By the Book that makes things clear;- 
Arberry: By the Clear Book. 

Ghali: And (by) the Evident Book. 

<0 -jyii \£\ Sjfe jp 
Inna anzalnahu fee laylatin mubarakatin Inna kunna munthireena 
Pickthall: Lo! We revealed it on a blessed night - Lo! We are ever 
warning- 

‘Ali: We sent it down during a blessed night: for We (ever) wish to warn 
(against Evil). 

Arberry: We have sent it down in a blessed night (We are ever warning) 
Ghali: Surely We have sent it down in a blessed night; surely We have 
been warning. 

$0 <x 04 y 

Feeha yufraqu kullu amrin /zakeemin 

Pickthall: Whereon every wise command is made clear 

‘Ali: In that (night) is made distinct every affair of wisdom, 

Arberry: therein every wise bidding 

Ghali: Therein every Wise Command is (distinctly) decreed. 
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Amran min ‘indina Inna kunna mursileena 

Pickthall: As a command from Our presence - Lo! We are ever sending - 
‘Ali: By command, from Our Presence. For We (ever) send (revelations), 
Arberry: determined as a bidding from Us, (We are ever sending) 

Ghali: (As) a Command from Our providence; surely We have (ever) been 
sending (Messengers) 

^ 0 1 

Ra/zmatan min Rabbika innahu Huwa As-Samee‘u Al-‘Aleemu 
Pickthall: A mercy from thy Lord. Lo! He, even He is the Hearer, the 
Knower, 

‘Ali: As a Mercy from thy Lord: for He hears and knows (all things); 
Arberry: as a mercy from thy Lord (surely He is the All-hearing, the All- 
knowing) 

Ghali: As a mercy from your Lord; surely He, Ever He, is The Ever- 
Hearing, The Ever-Knowing. 

40 o) L+L j ofjVb Jt Ly ^ 

Rabbi As-Samawati wal-ardi wama baynahuma in kuntum muqineena 
Pickthall: Lord of the heavens and the earth and all that is between them, 
if ye would be sure. 

‘Ali: The Lord of the heavens and the earth and all between them, if ye 
(but) have an assured faith. 

Arberry: Lord of the heavens and earth, and all that between them is if 
you have faith. 

Ghali: The Lord of the heavens and the earth and whatever is between 
them both, in case you are (believers) with certitude. 

La ilaha ilia Huwa yu/zyee wayumeetu Rabbukum waRabbu aba’ikumu al- 
awwaleena 

Pickthall: There is no God save Him. He quickeneth and giveth death; 
your Lord and Lord of your forefathers. 

‘Ali: There is no god but He: It is He Who gives life and gives death,- The 
Lord and Cherisher to you and your earliest ancestors. 

Arberry: There is no god but He; He gives life and makes to die; your 
Lord and the Lord of your fathers, the ancients. 

Ghali: There is no god except He; He gives life and makes to die; (He is) 
your Lord and The Lord of your earliest fathers. 

<0 <£U> 4 (** J? y 

Bal hum fee shakkin yal’abuna 
Pickthall: Nay, but they play in doubt. 
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‘Ali: Yet they play about in doubt. 

Arberry: Nay, but they are in doubt, playing. 

Ghali: No indeed, (but) they are in doubt, playing. 

Fa-irtaqib yawma ta’tee as-sama’u bidukhanin mubeenin 

Pickthall: But watch thou (O Muhammad) for the day when the sky will 

produce visible smoke 

‘Ali: Then watch thou for the Day that the sky will bring forth a kind of 
smoke (or mist) plainly visible, 

Arberry: So be on the watch for a day when heaven shall bring a manifest 
smoke 

Ghali: So be on the watch for a day when the heaven will come up with an 
evident smoke, 

<0 jLJj i>\'& lli 

Yaghsha an-nasa hatha ‘athabun aleemun 

Pickthall: That will envelop the people. This will be a painful torment. 
‘Ali: Enveloping the people: this will be a Penalty Grievous. 

Arberry: covering the people; this is a painful chastisement. 

Ghali:That will envelop mankind; this is a painful torment. 

<0 ll£ JET' Cj > 

Rabbana ikshif ‘anna al-’athaba inna mu’uminuna 

Pickthall: (Then they will say): Our Lord relieve us of the torment. Lo! 

we are believers. 

‘Ali: (They will say:) "Our Lord ! Remove the Penalty from us, for we do 
really believe!" 

Arberry: ’O our Lord, remove Thou from us the chastisement; we are 
believers.’ 

Ghali: "Our Lord, lift off from us the torment; surely, we are believers." 



Anna lahumu az-zikra waqad ja’ahum Rasulun Mubeenun 
Pickthall: How can there be remembrance for them, when a messenger 
making plain (the Truth) had already come unto them, 

‘Ali: How shall the Message be (effectual) for them, seeing that an 
Apostle explaining things clearly has (already) come to them,- 
Arberry: How should they have the Reminder, seeing a clear Messenger 
already came to them, 

Ghali: However could they have the Reminding, and an evident 
Messenger has already come to them. 
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oj^ri u* u j y^y'^y 

Thumma tawallaw ‘anhu waqalu mu'allmun majnun 

Pickthall: And they had turned away from him and said: One taught (by 

others), a madman? 

‘Ali: Yet they turn away from him and say: "Tutored (by others), a man 
possessed!" 

Arberry: then they turned away from him and said, ’A man tutored, 
possessed!’ 

Ghali: (Yet) thereafter they turned away from him and said, "A man 
taught (by others), a madman!" 

Inna kashifu al-’athabi qaleelan innakum ‘a’iduna 

Pickthall: Lo! We withdraw the torment a little. Lo! ye return (to 

disbelief). 

‘Ali: We shall indeed remove the Penalty for a while, (but) truly ye will 
revert (to your ways). 

Arberry: ’Behold, We are removing the chastisement a little; behold, you 
revert! 1 

Ghali: Surely we are lifting off the torment a little; surely you will be 
going back (to disbelief). 

Yawma nabtishu al-batshata al-kubra Inna Muntaqimuna 

Pickthall: On the day when We shall seize them with the greater seizure, 

(then) in truth We shall punish. 

‘Ali: One day We shall seize you with a mighty onslaught: We will indeed 
(then) exact Retribution! 

Arberry: Upon the day when We shall assault most mightily, then We 
shall take Our vengeance. 

Ghali: Upon the day when We will assault you with the greatest assault; 
surely we will be Avengers. 

Walaqad fatanna qablahum Qawma Fir‘awna waja’ahum Rasulun 
Kareemun 

Pickthall: And verily We tried before them Pharaoh's folk, when there 
came unto them a noble messenger, 

‘Ali: We did, before them, try the people of Pharaoh: there came to them 
an apostle most honourable, 

Arberry: Already before them We tried the people of Pharaoh; and a 
noble Messenger came unto them. 
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Ghali: And indeed already before them We tempted the people of Fir'awn 
and an honorable Messenger came to them 

4 4 ^}' cd jjiy > 

An addu ilayya ‘ibada Allahi innee lakum Rasulun Ameenun 
Pickthall: Saying: Give up to me the slaves of Allah. Lo! I am a faithful 
messenger unto you. 

‘Ali: Saying: "Restore to me the servants of God: I am to you an apostle 
worthy of all trust;" 

Arberry: saying, ’Deliver to me God's servants; I am for you a faithful 
Messenger, 

Ghali: (Saying), "Discharge (footnote: give back to me) to me the 
bondmen of ’Allah; surely I am for you a trustworthy Messenger." 

yv yl <J^ J'j P 

Wan la taTu ‘ala Allahi innee ateekum bisultanin mubeenin 

Pickthall: And saying: Be not proud against Allah. Lo! I bring you a clear 

warrant. 

‘Ali: "And be not arrogant as against God: for I come to you with 
authority manifest." 

Arberry: and, ’Rise not up against God; behold, I come to you with a 
clear authority, 

Ghali: And, "Do not exalt yourselves against ’Allah; surely I am bringing 
you an evident all-binding authority; 

£&&&£&> 

Wainnee ‘uthtu biRabbee waRabbikum an tarjumuni 

Pickthall: And lo! I have sought refuge in my Lord and your Lord lest ye 

stone me to death. 

‘Ali: "For me, 1 have sought safety with my Lord and your Lord, against 
your injuring me." 

Arberry: and I take refuge in my Lord and your Lord, lest you should 
stone me. 

Ghali: And surely I take refuge in my Lord and your Lord that you should 
(not) stone me. 

Wa’in lam tu’uminu lee fa-i‘taziluni 

Pickthall: And if ye put no faith in me, then let me go. 

‘Ali: "If ye believe me not, at least keep yourselves away from me." 
Arberry: ’But if so be that you believe me not, go you apart from me!’ 
Ghali: And in case you do not believe me, then keep apart from me." 
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Gw’ oy js~ ol x-'VjLoa y 

Fada'a Rabbahu anna ha’ula’i qawmun mujrimuna 
Pickthall: And he cried unto his Lord, (saying): These are guilty folk. 

‘Ali: (But they were aggressive:) then he cried to his Lord: "These are 
indeed a people given to sin. " 

Arberry: And he called to his Lord, saying, ’These are a sinful people.’ 
Ghali: So he invoked his Lord, (saying) "These are a criminal people." 


Fa’asri bi'ibadee laylan innakum muttaba’una 

Pickthall: Then (his Lord commanded): Take away My slaves by night. 
Lo! ye will be followed, 

‘Ali: (The reply came:) "March forth with My Servants by night: for ye 
are sure to be pursued." 

Arberry: ’Then set thou forth with My servants in a watch of the night; 
surely you will be followed. 

Ghali: "Then set forth with My bondmen by night, surely you will be 
closely followed. 


i j **? ' J/'j ; 


Wautruki al-ba/ira rahwan innahum jundun mughraquna 

Pickthall: And leave the sea behind at rest, for lo! they are a drowned 

host. 

‘Ali: And leave the sea as a furrow (divided): for they are a host (destined) 
to be drowned." 

Arberry: And leave the sea becalmed; they are a drowned host.’ 

Ghali: And leave the sea becalmed (footnote: furrowed); surely they are a 
drowned host." 


yjrft) 




Kam taraku min janatin wa‘uyunin 

Pickthall: How many were the gardens and the watersprings that they left 
behind, 

‘Ali: How many were the gardens and springs they left behind, 

Arberry: They left how many gardens and fountains, 

Ghali: They left how many gardens and springs. 


Wazuru‘in wamaqamin kareemin 
Pickthall: And the cornlands and the goodly sites 
‘Ali: And corn-fields and noble buildings, 
Arberry: sown fields, and how noble a station. 
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Ghali: And plantations and how honorable a station. 

<0 y 

Wana‘matin kanu feeha fakiheena 

Pickthall: And pleasant things wherein they took delight! 

‘Ali: And wealth ( and conveniences of life), wherein they had taken such 
delight! 

Arberry: and what prosperity they had rejoiced in! 

Ghali: And what comfort they used to (enjoy) cheerfully! 

F ly y 

Kazalika w’ awrathnaha qawman akhareena 

Pickthall: Even so (it was), and We made it an inheritance for other folk; 
‘Ali: Thus (was their end)! And We made other people inherit (those 
things)! 

Arberry: Even so; and We bequeathed them upon another people. 

Ghali: Thus (it was); and We made another people to inherit (these 
favors). 

yA Uj ^ yfy la) 

Fama bakat ‘alayhimu as-sama’u wal-art/u wama kanu munr/zarecna 
Pickthall: And the heaven and the earth wept not for them, nor were they 
reprieved. 

‘Ali: And neither heaven nor earth shed a tear over them: nor were they 
given a respite (again). 

Arberry: Neither heaven nor earth wept for them, nor were they respited; 
Ghali: So, in no way did the heaven and the earth weep for them, and in 
no way were they respited. 

y 

Walaqad najjayna Bany Isra’eela min al-‘athabi al-muheeni 
Pickthall: And We delivered the Children of Israel from the shameful 
doom; 

‘Ali: We did deliver aforetime the Children of Israel from humiliating 
Punishment, 

Arberry: and We delivered the Children of Israel from the humbling 
chastisement, 

Ghali: And indeed We already safely delivered the Seeds of ’Israil from 
degrading torment. 

cni 05 UJc d& y y 

Min Fir‘awna innahu kana ‘aliyan mina al-musrifeena 
Pickthall: (We delivered them) from Pharaoh. Lo! he was a tyrant of the 
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wanton ones. 

‘Ali: Inflicted by Pharaoh, for he was arrogant (even) among inordinate 
transgressors. 

Arberry: from Pharaoh; surely he was a high One, of the prodigals; 

Ghali: From Fir‘awn; surely he was exalted, of the extravagant. 

Walaqadi ikhtarnahum ‘ala ‘ilmin ‘ala al-‘alameena 
Pickthall: And We chose them, purposely, above (all) creatures. 

‘All: And We chose them aforetime above the nations, knowingly, 
Arberry: and We chose them, out of a knowledge, above all beings, 

Ghali: And indeed We already chose them, out of a knowledge, over the 
worlds; 

(0 OJ > 

Wa’atayanhum mina al-ayati ma feehi bala’un mubeenun 
Pickthall: And We gave them portents wherein was a clear trial. 

‘Ali: And granted them Signs in which there was a manifest trial. 

Arberry: and gave them signs wherein there was a manifest trial. 

Ghali: And we brought them (some) ’ayat wherein there was an evident 
trial. 


{ 0f &JJ& 

Inna ha’ula’i layaqtilna 

Pickthall: Lo! these, forsooth, are saying: 

‘Ali: As to these (Quraish), they say forsooth: 

Arberry: These men do say, 

Ghali: Surely these (people) are indeed saying, 

^ cljVI bjjj* 

In hiya ilia mawtatuna al-’ula wama na/rnu bimunshareena 

Pickthall: There is naught but our first death, and we shall not be raised 

again. 

‘Ali:: "There is nothing beyond our first death, and we shall not be raised 
again. " 

Arberry: ’There is nothing but our first death; we shall not be revived. 
Ghali: "Decidedly there is nothing except our first death, and in no way 
will we be raised up. 


jXXi (j) liltJ (jili ‘p 

Fa’tu bi’aba’ina in kuntum §adiqeena 

Pickthall: Bring back our fathers, if ye speak the truth! 

‘Ali: "Then bring (back) our forefathers, if what ye say is true!" 
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Arberry: Bring us our fathers, if you speak truly!’ 

Ghali: Then come up with (footnote: i.e. bring) our fathers, in case you are 
sincere! " 



Ahum khayrun am Qawmu Tubba'in wal-latheena min qablihim 
ahlaknahum innahum kanu mujrimeena 

Pickthall: Are they better, or the folk of Tubba 1 and those before them? 
We destroyed them, for surely they were guilty. 

‘Ali: What! Are they better than the people of Tubba‘ and those who were 
before them? We destroyed them because they were guilty of sin. 

Arberry: Are they better, or the people of Tubba’ and those before them 
whom We destroyed? They were surely sinners. 

Ghali: Are they more charitable or the people of Tubba' and the ones even 
before them? We caused them to perish; surely they were criminals. 


Wama khalaqna as-samawati wal-arc/i wama baynahuma wama kunna 
la'ibeena 

Pickthall: And We created not the heavens and the earth, and all that is 
between them, in play. 

‘Ali: We created not the heavens, the earth, and all between them, merely 
in (idle) sport: 

Arberry: We created not the heavens and earth, and all that between them 
is, in play; 

Ghali: And in no way did We create the heavens and the earth and 
whatever is between them both, playing; 

'd r A 5 **! V 1 l* 'p 

Ma khalaqnahuma ilia bil/zaqi walakinna aktharahum la ya‘lamuna 
Pickthall: We created them not save with truth; but most of them know 
not. 

‘Ali: We created them not except for just ends: but most of them do not 
understand. 

Arberry: We created them not save in truth; but most of them know it not. 
Ghali: In no way did We create them both except with The Truth; but 
most of them do not know. 


4 pjJ ol/ 


Inna Yawma Al-Fa§li meeqatuhum ajma‘eena 

Pickthall: Assuredly the Day of Decision is the term for all of them, 

‘Ali: Verily the Day of Sorting Out is the time appointed for all of them,- 
Arberry: Surely the Day of Decision shall be their appointed time, all 
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together, 

Ghali: Surely the Day of Verdict is their appointed time all together- 

(li % lilA Jy & JJ* 0'i yyy 

Yawma la yughnee mawlan ‘an mawlan shay’ an wala hum yun^aruna 
Pickthall: A day when friend can in naught avail friend, nor can they be 
helped, 

‘Alt: The Day when no protector can avail his client in aught, and no help 
can they receive, 

Arberry: the day a master shall avail nothing a client, and they shall not 
be helped, 

Ghali: The Day a patronizer will not avail any patronized thing, and they 
will not be vindicated. 

<0 AtolT. j^-3 £ i\) 
Ilia man ra/zima Allahu innahu Huwa Al-‘Azeezu Ar-Ra/zeemu 
Pickthall: Save him on whom Allah hath mercy. Lo! He is the Mighty, the 
Merciful. 

‘Ali: Except such as receive God's Mercy: for He is Exalted in Might, 
Most Merciful. 

Arberry: save him upon whom God has mercy; He is the All-mighty, the 
All-compassionate. 

Ghali: Except him on whom ’Allah has mercy; surely He, Ever He, is The 
Ever-Mighty, The Ever-Merciful. 



Inna Shajarata Az-Zaqqumi 
Pickthall: Lo! the tree of Zaqqum, 

‘Ali: Verily the tree of Zaqqum 
Arberry: Lo, the Tree of Ez-Zakkoum 
Ghali: Surely, the Tree of Az-Zaqqum, 

Ta‘amu al-‘atheemi 
Pickthall: The food of the sinner! 

‘Ali: Will be the food of the Sinful, - 
Arberry: is the food of the guilty, 

Ghali: Is the food of the constantly vicious. 

(0 


Kal-muhli yaghlee fee al-butuni 

Pickthall: Like molten brass, it seetheth in their bellies 
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‘Ali: Like molten brass; it will boil in their insides, 
Arberry: like molten copper, bubbling in the belly 
Ghali: Like molten metal, it boils in the bellies. 



Kaghalyi al-/zameemi 

Pickthall: As the seething of boiling water. 

‘Ali: Like the boiling of scalding water. 

Arberry: as boiling water bubbles. 

Ghali: As the boiling of scalding water. 

<0 ^ > 

Khuthuhu fa-i‘tiluhu ila sawa’i Al-Ja/zeemi 

Pickthall: ( And it will be said): Take him and drag him to the midst of 
hell, 

‘Ali: (A voice will cry :) "Seize ye him and drag him into the midst of the 
Blazing Fire!" 

Arberry: ’Take him, and thrust him into the midst of Hell, 

Ghali: "Take him, then thrust him into the (deepest) level of Hell-Fire; 

<0 Si > 

Thumma §ubbu fawqa ra’sihi min ‘athabi al-/zameemi 
Pickthall: Then pour upon his head the torment of boiling water. 

‘Ali: "Then pour over his head the Penalty of Boiling Water," 

Arberry: then pour over his head the chastisement of boiling water!’ 
Ghali: Thereafter pour above his head of the torment of (scalding) water! 

Thuq innaka anta al-‘azeezu al-kareemu 

Pickthall: (Saying): Taste! Lo! thou wast forsooth the mighty, the noble! 
‘Ali: "Taste thou (this)! Truly wast thou mighty, full of honour!" 

Arberry: ’Taste! Surely thou art the mighty, the noble. 

Ghali: Taste! Surely you, (only) you are (footnote: i.e. you used to think 
that you were mighty) the constantly mighty, the constantly honorable. 

Inna hatha ma kuntum bihi tamtaruna 

Pickthall: Lo! this is that whereof ye used to doubt. 

‘Ali: "Truly this is what ye used to doubt!" 

Arberry: This is that concerning which you were doubting.’ 

Ghali: Surely this is what you used to wrangle about." 

4. ((“V' oy} -{Li* ityLS\ lAJP 
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Inna al-muttaqeena fee maqamin ameenin 

Pickthall: Lo! those who kept their duty will be in a place secure. 
‘Ali: As to the Righteous (they will be) in a position of Security, 
Arberry: Surely the godfearing shall be in a station secure 
Ghali: Surely the pious will be in a station constantly secure. 


Fee jannatin wa‘uyunin 
Pickthall: Amid gardens and watersprings, 
‘Ali: Among Gardens and Springs; 
Arberry: among gardens and fountains, 
Ghali: In Gardens and Springs, 



J j cjt ) 


Yalbasuna min sundusin wa-istabraqin mutaqabileena 
Pickthall: Attired in silk and silk embroidery, facing one another. 

‘Ali: Dressed in fine silk and in rich brocade, they will face each other; 
Arberry: robed in silk and brocade, set face to face. 

Ghali: Wearing (garments) of sarcenet and brocade, facing one another. 


' 92 Aii 


Kathalika wazawwajnahum bi/zurin ‘eenin 

Pickthall: Even so (it will be). And We shall wed them unto fair ones with 
wide, lovely eyes. 

‘Ali: So; and We shall join them to Companions with beautiful, big, and 
lustrous eyes. 

Arberry: Even so; and We shall espouse them to wide-eyed houris, 

Ghali: Thus (it will be); and We will espouse them to wide-eyed hur 
(footnote: Fair females in Paradise). 





Yad‘una feeha bikulli fakihatin amineena 
Pickthall: They call therein for every fruit in safety. 

‘Ali: There can they call for every kind of fruit in peace and security; 
Arberry: therein calling for every fruit, secure. 

Ghali: Therein (they will be) calling for every (kind) of fruit, secure. 




La yathuquna feeha al-mawta ilia al-mawtata al-ula wawaqahum ‘athaba 
Al-Ja/zeemi 

Pickthall: They taste not death therein, save the first death. And He hath 
saved them from the doom of hell, 

‘Ali: Nor will they there taste Death, except the first death; and He will 
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preserve them from the Penalty of the Blazing Fire,- 

Arberry: They shall not taste therein of death, save the first death. And 

He shall guard them against the chastisement of Hell — 

Ghali: They will not taste therein of death, except the first death, and He 
will protect them from the torment of Hell-Fire, 

f iV Jjyd' tills '■ 

Fat/lan min Rabbika thalika huwa al-fawzu al-‘af/zeemu 
Pickthall: A bounty from thy Lord. That is the supreme triumph. 

‘Ali: As a Bounty from thy Lord! That will be the supreme achievement! 
Arberry: a bounty from thy Lord; that is the mighty triumph. 

Ghali: A Grace from your Lord; that is it which is the magnificent 
triumph. 

oj _ uiiLlj 

Fa’innama yassarnahu bilisanika la'allahum yatathakkaruna 
Pickthall: And We have made (this Scripture) easy in thy language only 
that they may heed. 

‘Ali: Verily, We have made this (Qur-an) easy, in thy tongue, in order that 
they may give heed. 

Arberry: Now We have made it easy by thy tongue, that haply they may 
remember. 

Ghali: So We have surely made it easy by your tongue, only that possibly 
they would remind themselves. 

Fa-irtaqib innahum murtaqibuna 

Pickthall: Wait then (O Muhammad). Lo! they (too) are waiting. 

‘Ali: So wait thou and watch; for they (too) are waiting. 

Arberry: So be on the watch; they too are on the watch. 

Ghali: Then be on the watch; surely they (too) are on the watch. 
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Summary 


This is a study about Qur’an translation. Its main objective is to hold a 
comparison among four English translations of Surat Ad-Dukhan ( Chapter 
of Smoke ) on the semantic level. The four translations chosen are those 
attempted by Mu/zammad Marmaduke Pickthall (1930), ‘Abdullah Yusuf 
‘Alt (1934), Arthur J. Arberry (1955) and Mu/zammad Ma/zmud Ghali 
(1997). The comparison comes in Chapter Three, but it is preceded by two 
chapters and followed by a conclusion. 

In the Introduction, there is an attempt to show the significance of 
translation in general and the paramount importance of translating the 
Qur’an in particular. It is also claimed that translating the Qur’an into 
English is of vital importance as it is the first language used nowadays by 
the majority of all people, either as a native, second, or foreign language. 
Besides, the history of translating the Qur’an is briefly touched upon, with 
special reference to the translations done into English. Then, a detailed 
account of each translator under study is given, including a short 
biography, the reasons behind translating the Qur’an, the circumstances 
that surrounded his translation, the number of editions the translation has 
gone through along with its pros and cons. 

In Chapter One, there is an attempt to investigate the different 
problems that face translators in general, with special reference to those 
encountered by Qur’an translators. It has been found out that the problems 
that may face translators may be linguistic (lexical, syntactic, semantic and 
stylistic) or cultural. Each type of these problems has many other sub- 
problems. As to the lexical problems studied, words with opposite 
meanings, eponyms, acronyms, abbreviations and proper names are 
focused on. Concerning the syntactic problems, there is a focus on tense, 
word order and syntactic ambiguity. As regards the semantic problems, 
attention is paid to homonymy, polysemy and semantic change. As to the 
stylistic problems, there is special interest in ellipsis, redundancy and 
extraposition. At last, the cultural problems such as idioms, proverbs and 
culture-bound words are investigated, showing that the Qur’an is a densely 
abundant book with many culture-bound words related to Arabic culture, 
thus making it very difficult to be well translated. 

With each problem, most of its aspects are discussed, shedding the 
light on its applications in ordinary texts and in the Qur’an in particular. 
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Therefore, many examples from the Qur’an are set, often with many 
translations compared in order to show how far the problem is and reach a 
working solution. For instance, in offering the culture-bound words in the 
Qur’an, the verse that reads: 

{ ) 

yWala tu§a“ir khaddaka lin-nasi/ Do not turn your nose up at people) 
(31:18) is set as an example containing a culture-bound word; that is jilaj 
tu§a ‘ ‘ir. This word is shown as deeply related to desert culture, where it is 
understood as a verb from the noun a§-§a‘r that is a disease 

afflicting camels, thus making their necks twist. While the camel afflicted 
with this disease walks with its chest straight forward, its neck appears 
twisted to the right or the left in a funny way (Hifny, 1992: 170-176). 
Then, it is shown that the Qur’an describes the haughty as if they were 
camels afflicted with the disease of a§-§a V and that this image was 
completely understood by ancient Arabs to whom the Qur’an was sent 
since they were fully aware of many types of camels, their characteristics 
and diseases. Then, four translations (by Pickthall, ‘Alt, Arberry and 
Ghali) of this verse are given to show how all of these translations fail to 
convey all the connotations borne by the verb tu$ci ‘ ‘ir. 

In Chapter Two, a group of principles are suggested to be followed in 
translating the Qur’an. Notably, the team of translators to carry out any 
Qur’an translation is suggested to be helped by a number of linguists, 
anthropologists, scholars of theology, Qira’dt (methods of reading the 
Qur’an), jurisprudence, Qur’anic sciences and interpretation. The reasons 
underlying each group are clearly mentioned. For example, the scholars of 
jurisprudence are suggested to be included in the committee of translating 
the Qur’an since numerous Qur’anic verses include jurisprudence verdicts 
and many interpreters differ in their interpretation, thus making the 
meanings of these verses controversial. Besides, many of these interpreters 
are not specialized in jurisprudence, and, therefore, their interpretations are 
totally imprecise. 

In addition, some principles are suggested to be taken into account 
concerning the techniques that should be employed to convey the content 
of the Qur’an. These principles cover six domains: the lexical domain 
(which includes proper nouns, words deeply rooted in the Islamic creed 
and the rules of punctuation); the syntactic domain (which includes too 
long sentences and tense uses in the Qur’an); the semantic domain (which 
includes the seemingly synonymous words and polysemic ones in the 
Qur’an); the stylistic domain (which includes a coverage of the Qur’anic 
style with its uniqueness; asserting the need for a natural easy as well as 
formal style in translating the Qur’an; and the rhetorical devices used in 
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the Qur’an such as dramatic dialog, ellipsis, redundancy, and extraposition); 
the cultural domain; and the scientific domain (which asserts the 
importance of considering the issue of the scientific inimitability in the 
Qur’an on translating it, especially old Qur’an translations did not pay 
attention to this point). 

In particular, the synonymous words in the Qur’an are discussed, 
giving many examples and showing the minute differences among them 
and, at the same time, offering many translations to prove that 
synonymous words are mostly mistranslated. For instance, it is shown that 
al-khawf and al-khashya are synonymous, but with slight 

differences that do not make them identical. They are shown as similar in 
that both express the idea of being afraid of something or somebody, with 
al-khashya implying more connotations of expressing an extreme 
fear and a feeling of glorification and veneration (Al-Tlwany, 1427 A.H.: 
22). This is exemplified by the verse that reads: 


^ Wallathccna ya^iluna ma amara Allahu bihi an yu§ala wayakhshawna 
Rabbahum wayakhafuna su’a al-/zisabi/ who join together what God 
commands to be joined; who are in awe of their Lord and fear the 
harshness of the Reckoning) (13:21). However, as shown, many 
translators like Pickthall, ‘All and Arberry do not differentiate among 
them. 


The format of Qur’an translation is also discussed in Chapter Two, 
suggesting that the translation format is very effective in its impact on 
receptors. It is also claimed that a bad format decreases the impact of the 
translation. Therefore, a full account of the different opinions concerning 
the format are touched upon, including the title of the translation, its size, 
formatting, incorporating the Qur’anic text along with the translation, 
endnotes, indexes, etc. At last, it is suggested that the translation of the 
Qur’an be under the auspices of a specialized authority called the 
Authority of Translating the Qur’an (ATQ) and affiliated to the 
Organization of Islamic Countries (OIC). 

In Chapter Three, the main study comes under the title "A Semantic 
Comparison of Four English Translations of Surat Ad-Dukhan" . The 
comparison goes on as follows: sixty-eight words and constructions are 
selected to be compared in the four translations of Pickthall, ‘Alt, Arberry 
and Ghali. Each word or construction is selected according to the mistake 
made in its translations. First, a meticulous investigation of the meaning of 
the selected word or construction is carried out through consulting many 
interpretations of different orientations: linguistic, rhetorical, historical, 
and theological. If the interpretations do not offer a precise meaning of the 
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word or construction selected, a group of Arabic dictionaries are consulted 
instead. Sometimes, the word or construction selected may require to be 
consulted in both the interpretations and Arabic dictionaries. In accordance 
with what the majority of interpreters and lexicographers agree upon, the 
precise meaning is decided and a translation is suggested. In the light of 
these procedures, each translation is judged as precise or imprecise by 
consulting a group of (print and online) English dictionaries. 

The selections are lexical like Al-Mubeeni in the verse that reads: 



(WAl-Kitabi Al-Mubeeni/ By the Scripture that makes things clear) 
(44:2); syntactic like the ^ fd of J^fa’asri in the verse: 

(Fa’asri hi ‘ibadee laylan innakum muttaba’una/ [God replied], ‘Escape in 
the night with My servants, for you are sure to be pursued.) (44:23); and 
stylistic like Jfe- ‘ala ‘ilmin in the verse that reads: 

) Jx c, fp ytuj ) 

(Walaqadi ’ikhtarnahum ‘ala ‘ilmin ‘ala al-‘alameena/ We chose them 
knowingly above others) (44:32). 

An example of the process of the comparison held throughout Chapter 
Three can be given as follows: in the verse that reads: 

(Khuthuhu fa-i‘tiluhu ila sawa’i Al-Ja/zeemi/ ‘Take him! Thrust him into 
the depths of Hell!) (44:47), i’tiluhu is selected. The meaning of 
J^’atala is to drive someone or something with force (Ibn Manr/zur, 1979; 
Al-A§fahany, 2002; AAL, 1972). Commenting on J! 

Vtiluhu ’ila sawa’i Al-Jaheemi, many interpreters agree that it means that 
Allah will order the Keepers of Hell to push the sinful forcibly and 
violently into its midst (Az-Zamakhshary, n.d., Vol. 4: 507; Ash- 
Shawkany, 1979, Vol. 4: 579; Al-Qurtuby, 1990, Vol. 9: 6199-6200; Ibn 
Katheer, 1970, Vol. 6: 259; At-Tabary, 1972, Vol. 11: 80; An-Nasafy, 
1982, Vol. 3: 131). Accordingly,' fa-i‘tiluhu can be translated as 
<(thus, thrust him) since thrust means "to push or drive with force" 
(MWCDT, 2000) and "to push sth/sb suddenly or violently in a particular 
direction" ( OALD , 1992). In this way, thrust is precisely equivalent to the 
Arabic verb Jic- ‘at a I a with its connotations of force and violence. 

Arberry and Ghali precisely render the sought meaning of » i'tiluhu 
as ^thrust him). As to Pickthall and ‘Alt, both translate i’tiluhu as 

*(drag him). Drag means "to draw slowly or heavily" (MWCDT, 2000) and 
"to pull along with difficulty or effort; haul: dragged the heavy box out of 
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the way" ( AHD , 2000). As noted here, drag suggests a slow movement 
done with difficulty. It cannot be reasonable to imagine that the Keepers of 
Hell, who are strong angels, will push the sinful or implement Allah's 
order slowly. Therefore, it seems that thrust is more precise and closer to 
the original than drag. This example can show what is exactly done in 
Chapter Three. 

Finally, a table is given, summing up the selected words and 
constructions together with their translations compared and the suggested 
ones. For ease of comparison, an appendix including the four translations 
under study is also supplied. 
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